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JOHN McCORMACK 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
4 Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 


. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Trainin Musical Sten- 
wide “Herma! course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 








ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 Wes 57th St 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
-. Technic—Interpretation— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave,, New York 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill, 


MME, 


New York 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and pespecicee 
Exponent of the Dr, Holbrook Curtis 
method for vocal defects A impaired voices. 
(Co-worker with Dr, Curtis i, a year.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St. ork. 
Phone: Columbus $505” 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios ae Eighth Avenue, 


ew York 
Telephone Circle 0130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH! 
Only teacher of Mania Caserotri, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Muilding 


1425 Broadway New York City 
Bridgeport, a Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 
411 W, 114th St. Phone Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


144 East 62nd bn, New Yor 
Shien Tledinme 6503 Rhinelander 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Ingtitute of were 
Voice and Piano Departments 

136 East 76th Strest . Rn York City 

Tel. Rhinelander 4 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 _ Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metrovolitan Ougre ey oh 


2184 Bath 
werent 3967 Pci 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, qnne Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 wen 57th St., 
New York Cit 
Tel. Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York. 
Tel, Schuyler 1337 
Susan S, Botce, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Il a-. N.Y, 
Phone Bryant 1274 





ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


11S East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 


Conductor Kriens sgmqoony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
03 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and prieeve at the Institute of 


1 Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New. York. Tel. Circle 1350 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 





— . “7 yer rc - 
ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS, 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
Phone Bryant 1274 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment only 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
Studio: 502 Carnegie Hall : : : 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
Residence: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


New York 





TEPHENS 

ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, ee 
Phone 9828 Murray Hill 


WARD-S 


New York 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





WILLIAM THORNEK 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


“Bei in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti, 


Cascio Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme, Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 


of Singing. 
439 West End Avenue, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
joth class and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill €99 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FReveRICK Riesperc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—-Classics; Scharwenka 
—Stvle; Liszt—Technic, Il ad of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
uwranged to suit individual. requirements. Per- 
Fosae| pctrere, 408 West 150th St, Tel., Audu- 
von 1530. 





CARL FIQUE 


Praxo. 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








HANNA BROCKS, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 135 West 72nd oy New York 
Phone: Columbus 5 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolian Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue : : : New York 
Phone, Schuyler 670 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street $ 


: t New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America, 
8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 3 New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE ae 57 GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 

DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West Rog Street, :: :t: New York City 
Phone Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall : : : : : New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 15th Avenue : : : : Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 
Appointment by mail oaly. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Teacher “ voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone ren eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education gies to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizin Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a fTimited” number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st St. 
rookLtyn: Academy of Music 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of M Olga W 
370 Centra Park West nuts! r how Yosr 
Telephone, Riverside 136 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57 pros, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Elementary and siete Si Leseon: 
“Oratorio and Song ones R 
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November 23, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


_ CELLIST 
EASTMAN THEATER 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Met. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic gent 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline W. Mc iilen ‘St. 
Private Address: The emont, Apt. 22, 
w. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘SiS5&" 

instruction In YO pad English Diction 

November Ist to 070 ison Ave., 

New York; June iat to pF na B- Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 











LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 

Concert Direction yom A eo 
1425 Groaeway. New Y 

Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH" 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45thSt. - - New York City 
319 W. 95th Street 


‘WELLS ==: 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 








TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzZ0ou- 








Gotel 
New York City 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of Music, 
se 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


mage eB ee ays FUSON pe ogy 


ee Recital, Festival 
232 West ro S Sst ped York City 











¢, Columbus 82 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL \ociMustc 


IT RA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 New York 
med 7) My " Phone: tere se, aes 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
c rts—Recitalg of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PEANEDT~ACCOME ANSE COACE 
Conductor ftding Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Buil - . 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


ee 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 











Chicago 
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N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 








Natl, Sng Skee OS. WALTER 


ony KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio: 33 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bryant 1274 


“tao Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 

















554 West 113th Street New York City 
Concert Baritone 
MEL - Instruction 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall 
Tel. Audubon 1673 ae St. Nicholas Ave. 
= CONTRALTO 
B 519 Lincoln Place 
E Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 
cux HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL mic 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %b Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | s 


231 West 96th Street, New York |. 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B de SERRANO). 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, M Charlott 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline ¢ Mihr- Hardy. 


: VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St.. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








New York 














Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Phone 1368 Schuyler 


Upetil com courses of French and Italian 
under competent instructors) 


~ BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE secrete or SVENGALI’’ 


By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Deal Bookeell 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO,, 70 Amy Avenue, few York rnd 


TRANSIER 


wet Ane RECTAL. 
uit " “Fit BNational ‘a ~ 3 











, lows 
Jean wae, | Ci Fifth favenee, 








Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDER 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with Pana vom Rng _ aa 

and Boston $: 

STUDIO: sdninitaeaa sseis 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








COURIER 
GRACE iG GARDNER 


PE—NEW YORK 
perm ate Teacher 
aised 8's “Voles Builder, Volo Repaiter and Coseh 
torlo, and y a oe re eo) le 4 aes ~' 
other successful singers. 
wing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4650 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Masa, 


Th, 








New York 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many othera, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





— cae 


052 Tremont 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
eg - > 
ees. broadway, N a 














‘KRAFT 
Boneis VA FRI 
POTTER 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON | = 


CONTRALTO 
624 ee Avenue 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEAGHE 
2020 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 











Chicago, IL 











897 re elope, iiss ae” N. Y. 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs. Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 








Katharine HOFFMANN sccowans: 


Home Address: St, Paul. 


RUBANNI san 


Aw 
= 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
s 
m 
t 








LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building ° 


~ 


E 
L 





Chicago 


HAZEL 


| GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 8 West stad Street 





ew York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Fomma A. DAMBMANIN 


land Singers, Rehesrsals By nd 
— “tte “Caroasie Hall Vocal Instruction. 
studio, 137 W. 03d St, Tel. 1436 River, By 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
” May Smith. 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orang and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Management: 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianiat and Teacher 
Artist- Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Orive, New York City 
Tel, 9080 Morn cn is 








JOSEPH 


VITO | 


Harpist 
& 


A true American artist. 
Available for engage- 
ments during and after 
the present season. Lim- 
ited number of pupils 
accepted. 
Address c/o Symphony 
Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musieal lilustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information appiv to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Yerv 





4 MUSICAL COURIER 





November 23,1922. . | 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices; 20 West 45th Street New York City. 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 




















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 


is a ae DE LUCIA 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 

uet’’— his masterful composi- 

tion is world famous, But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 





Teacher of Clecolint, John Kagan and other celebrities. 
Consultation and voles trial by appointment ouly. 


Studio: 120 Weet @4th &t., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 658 





Seaductar—Mecch—h 





J. WARREN Coach i 
STUDIOS: That is the achievement of Century 
37 West 72nd Street Certified Edition Sheet 
New York Masic — for 15c you can 
Phone 2297 Columbus select from masterpieces 
like ‘ ' Madrigale, ’ “i 





Og ag oie “Humores- 
% “ Barcarolle, "* 
“Melody in F,°’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,"* 


“ First Tarantelle,’ 
Bly Marche de Con. 
“ll Puritani,”’ “The 
i “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,"""The Palms,”* 


Phone 10025 
and practically all the other 
— ae standard classics. 


SARAH BARASCH cn you bay mung alet he 


When zon buy music,select the dealer 
Concert Pianist and Teacher : 


Century. You'll yi the best 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. Phone Tremont e075 


§ MARGOLIS arr 


a merchant who is fair Fo and 
broadminded. 
1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York = 


Robert ==: = 


at 15c means a low profit for 


him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
ns her opel Street, New York 
Tel. 0888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


2,000 classical and standard come 
STRING QUARTET 


positions free on request. 
Fischer, ist Vee N Viola 
Febel Rawsch, 3a Neldbard, Celle 


Address bp West 150th Street 
New Yerk City 


Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? oa pa 


It Not, Why? Pediiced ty Jones T. Whine, 70 Fifth Ave., 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: 266 Weet 72nd St., New York City 


S ROSSI- DIEHL 


Re Concerts S a Recitals 
% Studio: 125 W. 74th — 
Residence phone, 
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Read—“Tuz Szcaets or Svencatr”’ 
By J. H. Duval 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —. 
maker 

q Its continued use ‘in such institutions : as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago ~=- -- MAKERS 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgotiaAN Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 

















MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes Schooi, 157 £. 74th $1., W.7. 
Other days, 1734 | Street, H. W., Washington, 0. . 





HERMAN. SPIELTER 
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METROPOLITAN REVIVES DER ROSENKAVALIER 


Fine Cast Includes Easton, Jeritza, Sundelius, Schutzendorf (New) and Paul Bender, the Latter Making His American 
Debut as Ochs—Traviata Opens Brooklyn Season—Chaliapin Scores Unique Success in His First Performance 
Here in Many Years of Mefistofele—France’s Former Premier, Georges Clemenceau, Attends Saturday 

Afternoon’s Performance and Is Given a Warm Welcome—An Excellent Sunday Program 


The most interesting event in the opening week of the 
Metropolitan was, to be exact, by no means the opening 
evening presenting a familiar and well-worn opera, Tosca, 
with a familiar (one is almost tempted to add “and well 
worn”) cast, but rather the revival of Der Rosenkavalier, 
November 17, which was last seen at this house in the fall 
of 1916. The first bevy of new German singers that Mr. 
Gatti has imported were heard for the first time and it 
was interesting to see how work would sound after 
the lapse of six years. It sounded as it 


Harrold sang in perfect style the little bit of ancient 
Italian melody in the first act that is one of the beauties 
of the score; and Carl Schlegel, Pietro Audisio, Augusto 
Monti, William Gustafson, George Meader, Laura Rob- 
ertson, Grace Bradley, Henriette Wakefield, Muriel Tin- 
dal, Giordano Paltinieri, Raffaele Lipparini, and Virginia 
Gitchell contributed their best to make a successful whole. 
This is the first work produced under the direction of 
the new stage manager, Wilhelm von Wymetal. There is 


did before the war banished it from the mn 


Metropolitan boards—too long. There : 
should be a little slice taken out of the & 
first act and a still more liberal one out of - 
the last. Strauss has put some of his best : 
music into the opera—the second act is a 
gem and the love duet between Octavian 
and Sophie has some genuinely emotional 
beauty that is extremely rare in the music 
of R. S.; and Hofmannsthal, on the other 
hand, has put some of his .worst work 
into the libretto. The construction of 
the final act, with its painfully uncomic 
comic scenes dragged out to endless and 
weary lengths, is the merest amateur 
botchwork. But how good the orchestra 
sounded! How fresh and delightful the 
tunes which the character of this work 
has allowed Strauss to sprinkle more 
tomy _—— the score than in any other 
oO 1s = 

Mr. Bodanzky was far from getting all : 
the life and sparkle out of the opera that 
is in it. He has always had the habit of 
exaggerated slowness in his slow tempos 
and this was only too apparent in the Ro- 
senkavalier. In the lovely duet in the sec- 
ond act, already referred to, he dragged 
so much as to detract greatly from its 
beauty. The longer Bodanzky conducts 
here the more apparent it becomes that, 
while mechanically and technically excel- 
lent, he has very little feeling for what are, = 
after all, the most important factors in = 
music—warmth and beauty. 

Der Rosenkavalier presented here six 
years ago was a splendid performance 
with an almost ideal cast—Frieda Hempel 
(Feldmarschallin), Margarete Ober (Oc- 
tavian), Edith Mason (Sophie), Otto Go- 
ritz (Ochs). This year the roles were 
taken respectively by Florence Easton, Ma- 
rie Jeritza, Marie Sundelius and Paul 
Bender. . It is not necessary to say that 
Miss Easton was fully equal, vocally and 
musically, to her part—she is that to every 
part she undertakes. And her acting made 
of the Feldmarschallin the sympathetic 
figure which it should be. It is a domi- 
nating figure in both the first and third 
acts, and she made it so. And her ap- 
pearance (especially in the last act) was as 
delightful as her performance was fine— 
which is saying a great deal. Mme. Je- 
ritza, one is informed, had never sung the 
role before. She sang it well, paying more 
attention—as she always does—to the emo- 
tional opportunities provided by the lines 
than to any finished vocalization of the mu- 
sic. She was very effective indeed in the 
second act; less so in the first and third, 
where she played the role of a boy dis- 
guised in a woman’s clothes. On the 
whole, however, she was an excellent Oc- 
tavian, though neither as a singer nor in 
her acting did she for a moment efface the 
memories of Mme. Ober. Mme. Sunde- 
lius’ voice, pure, clear, almost sexless as 
it is, was particularly fitted to the music 
of the young and innocent Sophie, con- 
quering its extremely high tessitura with no effort, and she 
played the role engagingly, too. 

Paul Bender, the Munich bass, made his debut here as 
Ochs, Bender is one of the few German male singers who 
really sings instead of shouting. Vocally, he was entirely 
equal to the part, and his diction is so excellent that one 
can hear practically every word he sings. His acting of 
the role was capital, full of little details and bits of byplay, 
comic in the extreme, though free from the horseplay and 
slapstick with which Goritz used to misplay it. The sec- 
ond newcomer was Gustav Schutzendorf, the Munich bari- 
tone. Owing to the comic delivery called for by the char- 
acter of the role of Faninal, one could not judge of his 
abilities in straight singing, but his make-up was excellent, 
his character acting of true comic effect, and his singing 
quite in character with his conception of the role. 

To mention the smaller roles in the order in which the 
came on the program,- Grace Anthony did a careful bit 
of character work as Sophie’s duenna; Angelo Bada, as 
the intriguant, added another of the long series of care- 
fully worked out and artistic bits for which he has long 
been known at the Metropolitan, and no one in the whole 
cast gave a truer portrait of his part than he; Kathleen 
Howard as Annina, his consort, had a gorgeous costume 
and did excellently the little that fell to her lot; Orville 
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demonstrated her scientific principles of normal natural voice prod 
years and has won for herself the reputation of “creator of dependable singers.” 
Among her prominent artists may be mentioned Fred Patton, Judson House, Irene & 
Williams, as well as Alfredo Valenti, who is at present singing leading roles with 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


the New York vocal teacher, whose slogan “Merit Wins! Results Count!” has 


that even a hardened opera goer was able to feel all the 
thrills and — of a first hearing. Beniamino Gigli was 
a splendid Alfredo, both vocally and histrionically, and 


(Continued on page 64) 


CHICAGO WILDLY APPLAUDS 
MARY GARDEN IN CARMEN 





Hageman’s Debut as Conductor Wins Him Much Praise— 
Snow Maiden Magnificently Given—Popular Stars 
Heard in Favorite Roles 


Awa, November 13. 


Chicago, November 18.—Having covered by telegram the 
first- performance of the grand opera season, which was 
inaugurated under the new regime of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, at the 
Auditorium last Monday night, little re- 
mains to be said but to reiterate what has 
already been published as to the big suc- 
cess scored by the principals, conductor, 
chorus, scenic artist, and all others re- 
sponsible for the splendid launching of the 
new enterprise. 


CarMeNn, Novemper 14, 


Mary Garden! What a name to con- 
jure with for a manager, as yearly her 
box-office value increases! According to 
the press agent of the company, the receipts 
for the second performance eclipsed by 
some thirty-two hundred dollars those of 
the previous season’s second night, The 
duty of a musical reviewer is generally 
not concerned with the size of a house nor 
with the receipts, but only with the value 
of a performance; yet in this case, a trans- 
gression is permissible, as the second night 
of the operatic season is known as an off 
night, and this year, on the same evening 
that Garden made her first bow, she had 
keen competition, as at Orchestra Hall the 
Vassar Alumnae presented in concert 
Luella Meluis and Irene Castle. Compe- 
tition or no competition, Garden and Car- 
men filled the Auditorium. 

Carmen is one of the most popular 
operas in the repertory, but it is also one 
of the most difficult to cast well. There 
are operas, such as La Boheme, that are 
hard to spoil, but Carmen needs a homo- 
geneous cast—one that demands artists of 
the first rank even in the small roles. 
Special praise is due Garden, Martin and 
Hageman. Garden’s work in Carmen has 
been much discussed, but yearly she im- 
proves in the role. A conscientious artist, 
she finds new touches that by their origin- 
ality add new color to her delineation. At 
her entrance she got such a royal welcome 
as to compel conductor Hageman to stop 
the performance then and there in order to 
allow her to acknowledge the vociferous 
plaudits of a most cordial and expecting 
audience. Miss Garden all through the 
course of the evening was in fine spirits 
and that happy condition was reflected not 
only in her singing, but also in her acting 
as well. She gave of her best and this 
means a great deal. 

Riccardo Martin was the Don Jose, a 
role in which he has been heard often in 
this theater and in which once more he 
won the sincere admiration of his listeners. 
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been proven by the number of her singers who are holding positions of distinction & Mastin ie fi : : 
5 ; 4» watery her iter - = ) s a fine artist, modest, sincere, 
in the musical world. Miss Gescheidt has pioneered, revolu p and : and a valuable asset to this or any other 





the British National Opera Company in England. 


“tradtiion” already in Der Rosenkavalier, so it presented 
little test of his abilities. There was much that was 
good and also considerable that might have been better— 
for instance, the stilted and unnatural position in which 
Octavian and Sophie were compelled to stand for several 
minutes in the second act when singing the duet. The 
scenery was that of six years ago, part of it touched up 
with a little pink tintex. The most worrisome problem 
about it is to figure out on what floor of Faninal’s house 
the reception room is situated. Everybody comes down a 
flight of stairs to enter. Now if it were on the ground floor 
there would be no need of any stairs; if it were on the 
second floor, everybody would have to come up stairs to 
enter it; but—as already stated—since everybody comes 
downstairs into it; the inevitable conclusion is that it was the 
fancy of this parvenu gentleman to locate his teception 
room in the cellar. H. O. O. 


TrAviATA, November 14 


An opening scarcely less brilliant than that at the Met- 
ropolitan the preceding evening, took place at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, November 14, 
when the Page sage Company presented Traviata. Lu- 
crezia Bori, in title role, was a joy to see and to 
hear. She made the old story vibrant and very real so 


= company, as everything he does is well 
: done. He added materially to the good 
- of the performance. His Don Jose was 
= well voiced, especially the Flower Song, 
which was the musical gem of the evening. 
= Milo Luka made his debut as Morales; 
he is the possessor of a fine baritone 
voice and made a good impression at his 
first appearance in opera here. Defrere and Mojica, as the 
Dancairo and Remendado, were especially good. 

Richard Hageman conducted for the first time at the 
Auditorium and, well remembered for his many years at 
Ravinia, his debut was anticipated with much expectation 
by his numerous admirers, who showed unmistakably their 
pleasure by applauding him and his orchestra whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. Hageman conducts with much 
tact, poise, refinement and discernment. A master accom- 
panist, he follows the artists as well with the baton as he 
does when at the piano. He knows how to support his 
singers and he conducted with great reverence for the 
masterpiece entrusted in his care. 

Mary McCormic was the Micaela. She has a glorious 
voice and looks good to the eye. The public seemed to like 
her, judging by the profuse applause bestowed upon her at 
the close of the aria, and the big chrysanthemum bouquet 
tendered her over the footlights at the close of the third 
act. George Baklanoff was the Escamillo. He is a fine 
artist in some roles, a great one in others, but that of the 
Toreador is no doubt the least effective in his vast and 
interesting repertory. Melvena Passmore sang Frasquita and 
Irene Pavloska was Mercedes. The ballet was not the one 


(Continued on page 24) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


November 23,1922 


RICHARD WAGNER—HIS INFLUENCE ON VOCAL 
CULTURE AND THE STAGE OF GERMANY 


AGNER met his first great difficulty in stage set- 
W ting when staging the first performance of the 
Rheingold in Munich in 1869, and Walkiire in 
1870. Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung were first given in 
tayreuth in 1876. The hardest problem to solve was the 
swimming Rhine maidens in the first scene of Rheingold, 
and, after many experiments, a device was constructed 
similar to a rocking horse with both rockers and wheels 
At one of the rehearsals one of the machines fell, and it 
was then that Wagner suggested, to prevent a recurrence 
of the accident, that the Rheinmaidens be supported from 
above by wires. It was owing to his suggestion that the 
machine was constructed now used all over the world when 
producing Rheingold, the flying ballet, or any aerial effect 
on the stage. 

In Walkure the greatest difficulties were the lighting ef- 
fects and the ride of the Valkyries. The projecting and 
reflecting machines he was instrumental in having built 
are still in use and have been but slightly improved since 
the first successful machines were made by a technician 
still living in Dresden. 

Since Wagner built his theater many theaters have been 
built in Germany that differ from the old style and offer 
many innovations, especially in stage construction, but the 
orchestra pit remains very much as of old. The revolving 
stage has proved very successful, especially in producing 
Mozart operas as sung in the Residenz Theater in Munich 
Cassel built a triple stage space, with rolling stages. When 
the curtain falls at the close of a scene, iron doors roll 
back at the right or left of the stage. The stage with its 
setting is rolled into the stage space back of the iron 
doors at the right and the second stage, with its setting 
for the following scene in place, rolled to the center from 
the left. The doors are closed and the play or opera may 
at once proceed. The change for the next scene is made 
back of the closed doors and the change of the stages ac- 
complished in the reverse order when the curtain again 
falls 

Similar systems to the foregoing were inaugurated in 
many theaters and opera houses, sometimes the stages being 
above one another,. working like elevators, or, when the 
curtain fell, the finished scene sank and the second scene 
was rolled from the back to replace the first, the first 
rolling below and coming up again back of the second to 
be changed for the third scene, 

Though these stages simplify stage setting—especially 
when playing Shakespeare and Goethe or when singing 
Mozart and Wagner—they do not help create any special 
atmosphere as in Bayreuth, where the audience does not 
see the conductor, the house is darkened and the music is 
heard coming from, seemingly, everywhere, bridging the 
real with the ideal. 

Dw Not Fottow Bayreutu. 


Why the new opera houses were not built after the 
Bayreuth model I cannot positively state, although there 
seem to be several reasons that mitigated against its 
adoption. First: placing the royal boxes. In the royal 
theaters, when the court attended a performance, they did 
not begin the play or opera until the court arrived; as the 
court entered the box the audience rose and did not resume 
its seat until royalty was seated, when the house was 
darkened and the performance began. In Bayreuth the 
boxes are at the back of the auditorium, and though a cer- 
tain amount of deference was paid royalty, it was never 
noticed by the audience, which seldom knew of its presence. 

Although the city theaters had no royal boxes, or boxes 
reserved especially for royalty, the theaters were all 
copies, more or less, of the royal houses, and there was 
always the possibility of a royal visit for which they had 
to be prepared; for a royal visit was an excellent adver- 
tisement and enlarged the boxoffice receipts. . 

Secondly: everyone connected with any opera house in 
Germany, no matter in what capacity, who had not been 
asked t) take part in Bayreuth performances, hated Bay- 
reuth; and everyone who was invited to sing there, was 
envied by his associates. 

The Wagner family has been very conservative relative 
to conductors, and I do not believe that more than six 
conductors, including Siegfried Wagner and his brother-in- 
law, Franz Beidler, have conducted in Bayreuth. As it 
is the dream of every singer to sing there, I presume 
that every conductor is just as anxious to conduct, for 
every conductor prides himself on his ability to conduct 
Wagner, and among no departments of the theater is 
jealousy so marked as among conductors. The conductor 
playing such an important part in the German opera house, 
and not having been asked to Bayreuth, would the first 
to veto any move on the part of the management to copy 
the Bayreuth house; besides, with the covered orchestra, 
the conductor cannot be seen. 

Thirdly: the manager, although flattered when one of 
his artists is asked to sing in Bayreuth, all too often sides 
with the conductor who thinks himself slighted and con- 
siders the slight a personal affront. : 

I believe that every opera house should have the covered 
orchestra, not because I think that everything must be 
done and sung as Wagner wrote, but I have seen the or- 
chestras augmented from year to year: I have watched 
them enlarge the orchestra pits of the German opera 
houses; pits that mg ag,” accommodated at the ut- 
most sixty men for the agner operas, to space for 
one hundred and fifteen men for the operas of Richard 
Strauss. No human voice can stand the strain of singing 
for any length of time against the orchestra in its pres- 
ent form, where the conductor will not take the human 
voice he has before him into consideration, and where the 
singer has to sing from ten to twenty times a month, ten 
months out of the twelve, without meeting a premature 
grave as a singer. . 

I fully realize how the singer and conductor may be 
carried away by his temperament in singing or conducting 
Wagner, but having sung in Bayreuth, I know that the 
danger of straining the voice, even in the ecstacy of the 
moment, is greatly modified thereby. Above all, Wagner 
catnposed his music dramas to be sung and played with 
the covered orchestra and we cannot have perfect pro- 
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Léon Rains, the basso and voice teacher, de- 
livered this article as an address at a meeting 
of the Singing Teachers’ Association (New 
York) last winter. Mr. Rains has had an inter- 
national career in opera, having sung with the 
Metropolitan Opera, at Covent Garden, for many 
ears at the Dresden Royal Opera, and also at 
ayreuth, The first, second and third parts of this 
article appeared in the Musical Courier, issues of 
November 2, 9 and 16. This is the final installment. 
—The Editor. 











ductions of his works, as Bayreuth has proved, unless we 
accede to his wishes. 

Although one may not agree with all Bayreuth has done, 
one cannot help admitting that the performances there 
were as nearly perfect as it was possible for them to be; 
yet not one opera house ever took the trouble to copy them. 


Goon STAGE MANAGEMENT. 


At the Tannhauser performance, in 1904, the most com- 
mendable innovation was in the last act when the young 
pilgrims returned with the Pope’s staff. At first but a 
few of the pilgrims appeared on the heights singing, 
“hail,” and every few measures their numbers were aug- 
mented until the entire chorus was on the stage; none 
of them singing until they appeared. The effect, both from 
a musical and histrionic standpoint, can hardly be de- 
scribed, and I consider it one of the finest pieces of stage 
management that I have ever witnessed. The idea may 
have been copied in Berlin, as the conductor (Muck), 
chorus and stage manager were from Berlin, but I do not 
know of any other opera house having accepted it. 

In 1906 the Prinz Regenten Theater, the first copy of the 
Bayreuth house, was completed in Munich, through the 
influence of Ernst von Possart. At first only the Wagner 
works were given there in “festspiel” form similar to 
Bayreuth; but later other operas were also given, notably 
those of Richard Strauss. Although the Bayreuth house 
was copied in form, it was not in material, the Munich 
builders using more substantial material than wood, which 
plays such an important part in the Bayreuth construction, 
with the result that the Munich house had a very dis- 
agreeable echo which caused the builders considerable dif- 
ficulty to subdue. 

Owing to the efforts of Georg Fuchs, 1908 saw the com- 
pletion of the Kiinstlertheater in Munich. The interior of 
this house greatly resembles the Bayreuth theater and cov- 
ering the walls with wood has given it excellent acoustics, 
The stage differs greatly from the Bayreuth model, it be- 
ing but six meters (about nineteen feet) deep. It is known 
as the relief stage. In many years the plays of Shake- 
speare and Goethe have not been produced with such mar- 
velous effect as on this stage. 

It was Fuch’s idea that the stage would not lend itself 
to opera. Then came Reinhardt with his Berlin ensemble 
and gave La Belle Helene and demonstrated very decidedly 
therewith that, were the management desirous of giving 
grand opera in the Kiinstlertheater, or on a similar stage, 
and would follow his ideas, it could achieve equally ex- 
cellent results. Since then many of the older operas, de- 
manding a small cast, chorus and orchestra, have been 
prosenes at this theater, the artists all being from the 

unich opera. 

‘Waat Remuarpt Does 


Reinhardt’s success lies not so much in his own ideas 
as in the fact that he has the talent to gather about him 


the best artists and actors in the country. He is open 
at all times to new suggestions and invites them from every- 
one connected with his theater. His actors are virtually 
given carte blanche in their acting; their good qualities and 
idiosyncrasies are cultivated; he never corrects anything 
unless it is thoroughly bad and will not fit with the rest 
of the work. His object is, not, as so many think, to do 
oe differently from anyone else, but better, and he gen- 
erally succeeds. 

Two of Reinhardt’s greatest innovations are the placing 
the chorus in drama and opera, and his transition from 
scene to scene in drama. 

His chorus is not a body of men and women who enter 
at a given cue, line up or stand in groups, sing their parts 
and retire; but actors, everyone of them having a part, 
bringing life into their work and becoming a part ok the 


play. 

In plays and operas where he desires to impress the audi- 
ence with the size of the chorus, he never allows the chorus 
to be fully on the stage, or, at least, that is the impres- 
sion one receives. .With the chorus placed at either side 
of the stage, so that the last man is only partly visible, one 
received the impression of an endless mass of people. This 
can only be accomplished with the aid of the most modern 
stage setting. 

very actor knows the value of making an entrance 
after a strong atmosphere has been created and the audietice 
wrought up to a state of enthusiasm; and when att- 
dience had been brought to this pitch, it is bound to give 
vent to its feelings through applause, especially should the 
curtain fall, and heretofore, no matter how quickly the 
change of scene was made, there was but one alternative 
to lowering the curtain and that was to darken the house 
during the change. But whether the curtain fell or the 
house was darkened, the pause was sufficient to disturb the 
atmosphere or tension in the audience. Reinhardt has over- 
come this defect, if I may term it such, by gradually dark- 
ening the scene as it comes to its close, the actors for the 
following scene immediately taking up their lines for the 
next scene while the scene is being changed and, when 
the latter has been accomplished, the lights are grad- 
ually turned on again. I do not mean to state that this 
is always the fact. The man is too versatile to always 
resort to the same action; but the fundamental idea re- 
mains; that is, he continues the action from scene to 
scene until an act is finished. 

Wagner lived in an age when realism was in the ascend- 

ancy and in Bayreuth realism dominated the stage. The 
giants in Rheingold carried the trunks of real trees; Don- 
ner’s hammer was made of iron; the armor of the gods 
was real as well as the shirt of mail that Parsifal wore— 
the latter weighing about oy pounds—and they built the 
settings as near real as possible. But with all their en- 
deavors, the stage picture will no more bear analysis than 
in any other opera house in the world. Realism has had its 
day and opera can be staged much better and cheaper on 
the relief stage with impressionistic settings. That it 
can be done we have seen in the Kiinstlertheater and I 
think it would be interesting and instructive were some 
xk a Ragga to accept Gordon Craig’s plans for 
Wagner’s Ring and produce it. 
_ Since the above was written the Ring has been given 
in Munich on lines suggested by Craig, under the stage 
direction of Linnebach, one of the greatest masters of 
stage mechanism in Germany, whose ideas are being copied 
all over the world. ; 

_We are children of custom and habit; we do not take 
kindly to new ideas or suggestions that would take us 
from the beaten path, and vy! few of us tolerate adverse 
criticism. If, as T. Sharper Knowlson states in his book, 
Originality: “Genius is as being one man in four thousand,” 
it becomes clear to us how difficult it is for us to under- 
stand a genius or he us. He is years in advance of his time, 
and we look askance at his inventions which the future 
generations will demand as necessities. 

The successful man is he who can place himself in the 
attitude of tomorrow and remembers that yesterday be- 
longs to the ages. 





PARIS OPERA COMIQUE ACCUSED OF FAVORITISM 
TO FOREIGN COMPOSERS BY ANDRE MESSAGER 


Albert Carré Comes Back with Interesting Figures in Defense—Albert Wolff's Appeal—A New Sonata—Brailowsky Sells 
Out—Prokofieff a Favorite—Ganna Walska’s Plans 


Paris, October 30.—While the cables from New York 
have been telling us of complaints la’ by the critics 
against the list of novelties and revivals announced by 
the management of the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
its forthcoming season, the leading theatrical paper of 
Paris, Comoedia, has been carrying in its columns a heated 
discussion, in the form of open letters, regarding the al- 
leged favoritism shown to foreign composers in the reper- 
tory of the Opéra Comique. André Messager, the former 
director of the Opéra, commenced the fray with an article 
reproaching the management of the Opera Comique for 
the amount of operas written by foreigners included in 
their repertory. Albert Carré, the veteran director of the 
Comique, comes back hard at M. Messager in a spirited 
letter, revealing some interesting figures pertaining to the 
financial support received by the two mabe tee Paris opera 
houses from the State and comparing the number of French 
and foreign works presented at both institutions. 

M. Carré chooses as a basis for his’ comparisons the 
year 1913, when he was the sole director of the ra 
Comique and before the Messrs. Isola became associated 
with the management. He points out that the subvention 
granted the Opéra Comique by the State remains today the 
same as it was in 1913, 300,000 francs a year, which allows 
for each of the 383 performances presented during that 
season eg francs os a a seni re This sum does not 
go very far towa raying the running expenses of 
the Opéra Comi which at the present time average 
19,000 francs per an lactate Uh duane tiotidtde chore 


the 1913 ex res cited by M. 
Malherbe, the secretary general of the Opéra Comique. 
The Opéra seems to be in a better position, as it disposes 
of a grant of 400,000 francs a year, which in 1913 was dis- 
bursed for 204 performances only, thereby allowing ap- 
proximately 4,000 francs a performance. 
_M. Carré then continues calling M. Messager’s atten- 
tion to the fact that out of performances at the Opéra 
Comique, seventy-three only were works by foreign authors, 
fifty-eight among these devoted to Puccini—not a bad 
average—while there were 310 performances to the credit 
of French composers. M. Carré mentions with pride that 
during this season he presented four novelties by native 
composers, whereas at the Opéra, M. Messager, during the 
same period, allotted, out o performances, ninety-six 
to foreign works, 108 to the French school and presented 
only one French novelty, Le Sortilége, by André Guilhard, 
which was given exactly five times. 


M. Carré, Lichtnrnc CHANGE Artist. 


“Montrez vous plus indulgent, mon cher Messager!” 
exclaims M. Carré, because the trouble lies with the public, 
which prefers the works of the foreigners and, due ‘o its in- 
sufficient subvention, the Opéra Comique is not in a position 
to produce such works of its native sons, no matter how 
good they may be theoretically, which lack the support of 
the public. And besides, a director is not always master 
in his own and his fondest projects are subject to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE AMERICAN SUCCESS”— 
SO EVENTS IN VIENNA SEEM TO PROVE 


Schnitzer and Morini Welcomed Back Home—Little Hans Levy Attracts Attention—Stock Exchange Forces Radical 
Change in Musical Conditions—A New Conducting Fad—A Sensational New Conductor—Versatile Casella 


Vienna, October 18.—The present season, or that portion 
of it which has now passed into history, shows a decided 
reversion of last season’s conditions, and that to a degree 
which no one would have thought possible six months ago. 
The Staatsoper, formerly the hunting ground of Viennese 
“Schieber” and foreign tourists, is playing to half houses, 
save at a few performances of particular importance, and 





Photo by Albin Cobe 
CLEMENS KRAUSS, 
the new conductor of the Vienna Staatsoper, who has created 
a sensation there. 


empty halls have been the rule with most concerts so far. 
The dozen or so of new concert bureaus, of which a large 
crop has shot up during the musically prosperous post-war 

riod, are sorely “up against it” for paying attractions. 

emembering the experiences of former seasons, they have 
reverted to Mahler evenings, since—hark, New York!—the 
works of Mahler have been the one box office proposition 
which has never been known to fail at Vienna during the 
last eight or ten years. This time things went differently. 
Oscar Fried had mediocre houses for Mahler’s second and 
third symphonies, and even the “Lied von der Erde,” for 
which Viennese audiences used to storm the box office, was 
poorly attended, despite the fine conducting of Paul von 
Klenau of Copenhagen, who made his debut as a resident 
conductor on that occasion. 


Music AND Stock EXCHANGE. 

The reason, of course, is simple to anyone who is familiar 
with the peculiar condition of this Austrian state, and es- 
pecially of its capital. Go to the stock exchange and you 
will get the explanation. As long as both dollars and stocks 
went up rapidly (at a pace to keep up with the downward 
trend of the Krone), Vienna was crowded by foreigners, 
and the vast host of Vienna’s speculants never ran short of 
surplus cash, which they were perfectly willing to invest in 
music and “Kultur.” Now that, for the time being at least, 
the Krone has stabilized on a level suspiciously near the 
zero mark, our speculators—and all Viennese, it seems, are 
speculators these days—need their ready cash for more in- 
dispensable commodities than Mahler, Strauss or Puccini. 
The result is that operas and concerts are scarcely patron- 
ized, and even Reinhardt is playing his much-heralded season 
at the Redoutensaal to empty benches. 


Poor Conpuctors! 


Small wonder, then, that neither concert managers nor 
even conductors and artists have shown much enterprise this 
season. They shun experiments and prefer to keep on the 
safe side by sticking to old and familiar works, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler are the poles around 
which all orchestral programs rotate nowadays. Franz 
Schalk, who is giving a series of five orchestral concerts of 
his own, chose Beethoven and Bruckner for his first evening, 
and Furtwangler’s first concert featured Beethoven and 
Brahms. Furtwangler’s reluctance towards novelties, to be 
sure, is an old story and in fact one of the few drawbacks 
of his greatness. This season his aversion towards trying 
new works is more accentuated by reason of his extensive 
foreign tours, which will leave him little time for rehearsals. 
Truth to tell, no one can blame him for refusing to play 
new things in these days when, thanks to our new pseudo- 
democracy, the Musical Union represents the real power 
behind the throne. Don’t talk to them of rehearsals! One 
or at the most two, is all they will grant, even to a man like 
Furtwangler. No one will be surprised, under such cir- 
cumstances, to learn that the work of the Vienna Symphony 


Orchestra this season is the worst in the history of that 
organization. Such are the results of misunderst dem- 
ocratic principles. And democracy, after all, is completely 
incompatible with the autocracy of the creative artist. 

As to Furtwangler, we shall see very little of him this 
season it seems, since he seems determined to live up to 
the “sacro egoismo” of d’Annunzio fame, much to the detri- 
ment of Vienna, which has been the cradle of Furtwangler’s 
fame. Still, Vienna received the prodigal son with open 
arms at his first concert which marked the day of his ar- 
rival and, unfortunately, the eve of his departure for new 
triumphs as well. Will he, too, choose the career of the all 
too many travelling virtuosos of the baton? 


THat New ConpuctinG Fap. 

One of the strangest freaks which the present season has 
so far produced, is the singing amateur conductor, The 
trouble started last season when Hans Duhan, the Staat- 
soper’s splendid baritone, suddenly took to conducting ora- 
torio, and the example set by Duhan has now prompted his 
baritone colleague of the Staatsoper, Alfred Jerger (who 
acted as his own accompanist at his last season’s song 
recital), to try his hand at conducting Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” symphony. Finally Richard Tauber, the new tenor 
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of the Staatsoper, who had previously demonstrated his 
versatility by alternately singing Mozart roles at the Opera 
and Lehar parts at the Theater an der Wien, came forward 
as a conductor. Shortly he expects to prove his abilities as 
a composer as well, including songs of his own in the 
program of his forthcoming song recital, Talk about ver- 
satility! Soon we may anticipate a performance of “Lo- 
hengrin” with Richard Strauss taking the part of the 
Knight of the Holy Grail, with Reinhardt conducting and 
with Leo Fall stage-managing the production. Personally, 
I do not see any occasion for jokes in such experiments, 
however. They are alarming symptoms for the unrest of 
our times, proving a deplorable spirit of dilettantism and 
commercialism in art. Let the singers be good vocalists, 
and conductors satisfied to be good directors, There are 
few enough of both species, anyhow! 


A SENSATIONAL YounGc Conpucror. 


In view of the antics of such would-be conductors, it is 
all the more gratifying to record the advent of a young 
and immensely gifted new man in the conductor's field, 
Clemens Krauss, who has created a deep impression at the 
Staatsoper this season. His recent debut as symphonic con- 
ductor was little short of a sensation, and his success was 
such as to make a tenor jealous, which is saying a good 
deal. The Viennese are proverbially addicted to hero wor- 
ship, and once they take a musician to their hearts they will 
go to the limit with their sympathies. Al! Vienna has sud- 
denly fallen in love with this interesting, melancholy looking 
young man of twenty-eight, with his long black hair and his 
black eyes. Aside from such purely outward virtues cal- 

(Continued on page 10) 





“DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG” 


Facsimile Reproduction of the Original Orchestral Score a Welcome Publication 


Munich, September 20.—Among the national relics, which 
were given into the keeping of the German National Mu- 
seum (Germanische Museum) in Niirnberg, the original 
orchestral score of “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” 
figures as one of the most precious. Thousands who have 








visited this unique museum, have seen and sometimes even 

handled this precious document of a musical master-mind; 

thousands have turned over its pages in admiration and 

with some feeling of awe. But the condition of this 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The entire score of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” is soon to be issued in photographic facsimile by a publishing house in 


Munich. 
page rather than disfigure one with erasures or patching. 


This reproduction (reduced) illustrates how clean Wagner's manuscript was. 


He preferred to rewrite a whole 
The original size is 13% by 8% inches and the manuscript 


itself is preserved in the German National Museum at Niirnberg. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SAN CARLO CLOSES BOSTON SEASON 


PLAYING TO CAPACITY 


AUDIENCES 


Plans Under Way for Chicago Opera Performances—Slobodskaja the Symphony Soloist—Isa Kremer, Moshe Paranov, 
Rosa Ponselle and Irish Band Give Programs—Other News 


Boston, November 19.—The second and final week of the 
San Carlo Opera Company's Boston season was featured 
by crowded houses and by the notably spiendid work of the 
principal singers, as well as by the ability and resourceful- 
ness of Messrs. Peroni and Kranchetti, the conductors of 
the company. Of exceptional merit was the admirable 
singing and character portrayal of Richard Bonelli, in 
Pagliacci, Othello and Madame Butterfly; Gladys Axman 
in Cavalleria. Ester Ferrabini in Carmen, Anna Fitziu in 
Bohéme and Othelio, Josephine Lucchese in the Barber of 
Seville, Mme. Miura in her moving interpretation of But- 
terfly, and Messrs, Valle, Cervi and De Viasi. The operas 
and singers for this final week were as follows: Monday, 
November 13, La Bohéme, with Fitziu and De Pesa, Bos- 
cacci, Valle, De Diasi; 14, Pagliacci, with Salazar, Bonelli, 
Charlebois, followed by Cavalleria Rusticana, with Axman 
and De Mette, Barra and Interanie; 15, afternoon, Carmen, 
with Ferrabim and Charlebois, Famadas and Interrante; 15, 
evening, Barber of Seville, with Boscacci, Valle, De Biasi, 
Lucchese; 16, Othello, with Salazar, Bonelli and De Biasi, 
Fitziu;17, Aida, with Rappold ana De Mette, Salazar, Valle, 
De Biasi; 18, afternoon, Madame Butterfly, with Miura and 
Klinova, Barra and Bonelli; 18, evening, 11 Trovatore, with 
Kappold and De Mette, Famaaas and Valle, 

Mr. Gallo has demonstrated that there is a large public 
for three-dollar opera and that Boston with its populous 
suburbs would undoubtedly yield equally large audiences 
during a longer season—say four or five weeks. Indeed, so 
great has been his success in this city that he is already 
planning for an extended season next fall. There is every 
reason to believe that such a season as he contemplates will 
prove as successful as the fortnight which has just closed. 

PLANS FoR CHICcAGo OPERA. 

Adequate guarantees have been pledged to make possible 
a two weeks’ season in Boston of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, to open Monday evening, January 22, at the 
Boston Opera House. Plans for a longer season are tem- 
porarily in abeyance, due presumably to the unwillingness 
of Mr. Mudgett’s committee to experiment with a longer 
season during the first visit of the Chicagoans. However, 
if the season proves successful, it is conceivable that a few 
Bostonians will be invited to join the directing forces of 
the Chicago company with a view to providing for an 
annual visit of four or five weeks. Mr. Mudgett merits 
the thanks and congratulations of local opera lovers for the 
successful culmination of his tireless efforts to bring the 
Chicago company to this city. 

Isa Kremer Makes Boston Desut. 

Tuesday evening, November 14, in Symphony Hall, Isa 
Kremer, the ballad singer of Eastern Europe, made her 
first appearance in this city in a program of folk songs 
drawn {rom Russian, Jewish, Roumanian, Arabian, French, 
Italian and English sources. She revealed characterizing 
ability which recalled Yvette Guilbert, Loraine Wyman and 
Ruth Draper. Vocally, however, she is more richly endowed 
than these artists, being the possessor of a voice that is 
generally agreeable and always expressive. A versatile 
interpreter, she sensed the mood of each picce, irrespective 
of its racial or emotional quality. Mme. Kremer was 
warmly applauded by a large audience. Kurt Hetzel was 
a helpful accompanist. 

StosopsKayA Wins Favor As SYMPHONY SOLotstT. 

Mme, Oda Slobodskaja, prima donna soprano of the 
Petrograd Grand Opera Company, appeared as soloist at 
the first Pension Fund concert this season by the Boston 








“An immediate and 
unqualified success.” 
(Aurora, Ill, Star) 
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Symphony Orchestra Sunday afternoon, November 12, in 
Symphony Hall. She sang Lisa’s air from Tschaikowsky’s 
opera Pique Dame and the Jaroslavna air from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor. This singer was heard to excellent advantage 
in this extremely difficult and poignantly beautiful music, 
and deepened the favorable impression which she made here 
a little earlier in the season as soloist with the Ukrainian 
Chorus. She was vigorously applauded and recalled many 
times. The purely orchestral numbers were the stirring 
Polovtsian dances from Prince Igor, Glazounoff’s sym- 
phonic poem on Russian folk tunes, Stenka Razin, Tschai- 
kowsky’s dramatic 1812 overture and the gorgeously color- 
ful symphonic suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff's Scheherazade. 
Prorte’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

With Emil Mollenhauer conductor, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra gave its fourth concert Sunday afternoon, 
November 12, at the St. James Theater. The program 
included Mendelssohn’s overture, Fingal’s Cave, Petite 
Suite by Bizet, George Chadwick's Sinfonietta, and a waltz 
from Johann Strauss’ Village Swallows. The orchestra was 
assisted by Mr. Interrante of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, who was heard in operatic airs. 

Mosue Paranov Pieases 1n Desut. 

Moshe Paranov, pianist, was heard for the first time in 
this city Friday evening, November 10, in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Paranoy, who came highly recommended by Ernest 
Bloch, played the following pieces: prelude in D minor, 
Bach; Davidsbuendler No. 14, Schumann; Barricades 
Mysterieuses, Couperin; mazurka in A minor, Chopin; 
Little Shepherd and prelude in A minor, Debussy; ballade 
in F minor, Chopin; Bydle, oa pa Album Leaf, 
Scriabin; waltz A major, Rachmaninoff; Punch and Judy 
Show, Goossens ; prelude in E flat major, Ducasse ; Rigaudon, 
Ravel; My Joys, Chopin-Liszt. 

Although the number of musical attractions on the same 
evening prevented one from hearing Mr. Paranov’s whole 
program, it was by no means difficult to find a sound basis 
tor the interest of Mr. Bloch. This young pianist has already 
achieved an unusual command of touch and tone, his phras- 
ing is that of an intelligent musician, he has an unerring 
sense of the melodic and dramatic aspects of the music in 
hand. As an interpreter he convinces through his sym- 
pathetic response to the poetic and emotional qualities of 
his pieces. We should like to hear this pianist in music of 
larger scope. Mr. Paranov will bear watching. A large 
audience was keenly appreciative. 

Rosa PonseLtte at SympHony HALt. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave her only Boston recital of the season 
Sunday night, November 12, in Symphony Hall. Assisted 
by William Tyroller, pianist, Miss Ponselle was heard in 
operatic arias from Catalini’s La Wally and Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana; Russian songs from Moussorgsky and 
Rachmaninoff, pieces by French, Italian and German com- 
posers and, in response to a request from John McCormack, 
who was in the audience, Verid’s Ernani Involima from 
Ernani. When she had finished this last number four 
soliders, one of them carrying an American flag, paraded 
up the aisle to the stage, where their spokesman told Miss 
Ponselle that the flag was presented to her by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in recognition of her patriotic services. 
The singer kissed the flag and, deeply moved, thanked them 
and then invited the audience to join her in singing the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” to which her hearers responded 
with enthusiasm. An abundance of flowers was then pre- 
sented to Miss Ponselle, after which she sang an Ave 
Maria with organ accompaniment played by Mr. Tyroller. 
The latter proved himself a very able accompanist. Miss 
Ponselle was most effective in pieces requiring opulence of 
voice and dramatic ardors. Her audience demanded many 
encores. 

IntsH Banp Gives Concert. 

The familiar airs of the Emerald Isle made their usual 
appeal Sunday evening, November 5, in Symphony Hall 
when the Irish Regiment Band of Toronto made its first 
pica in this city. The band was assisted by Beatrice 
O'Leary, soprano, and Major Trenholme, piper. A feature 
of the program was a review of ancient and modern Irish 
music, including the songs of. the sixteenth century to the 
present day, especially arranged for this band by Hughes. 
A large audience gave the band a very warm reception. 

RE-ENGAGEMENTS FOR MIQUELLES. 

If the test of an artist’s popularity may be determined 
by return engagements then te Longy Miquelle, pianist, 
and Georges Miquelle, cellist, have met this test more than 
adequately. Return engagements of the current season 
have already included one at Wellesley Hills on November 
1, under the auspices of Women’s Club, and another 
at Lowell for the Lowell Teachers’ Organization on No- 
vember 8, while on the nineteenth of r they will 
be heard in Newtonville. M, and Mme. Miquelle are win- 
ning excellent press notices, 
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Conservatory Notes. 


As a of the Conservatory’s commemoration of the 
ye, | a or wo Psyche Mes vf —— i rom 
the Sym ic Poem Psyche was in pr 

of a concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich conductor, in Jordan Hall, Friday evening, November 
17. Other numbers at this concert were: overture, Count 
Robert of Paris, Horatio Parker; symphony in B minor, 
Unfinished, Schubert; Wotan’s Farewell and the Fire- 
— music from Die Walkure, Charles Bennett, baritone, 
soloist, 

Gericke Benerit Concert. 

A special concert will be given December 5 by the Boston 
Sym y Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conductor, for the 
benefit of Wilhelm Gericke, its former conductor, whose 
means have been greatly reduced by the financial collapse 
in Eastern Europe. Gericke was the second conductor of 
the Boston Sympbon y Orchestra and to his genius is largely 
attributed its rise to the state of perfection which has made 
it one of the greatest in the wor Gericke conducted the 
orchestra from 1884 to 1889 and again from 1898 to 1908. 
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Grace Whistler to Diagnose the Voice 


Mme. Grace Whistler informs the Musicat Courier 
that she stands ready and willing to give a correct diag- 
nosis of the voice, without interfering in the least with the 
work of that pupil’s teacher, only recognizing that which 
is correct and truthful in the voice, its production and the 
career best suited to the individual. 

Mme. Whistler’s object is not to encourage any pupils, 
who may come to her for a diagnosis, to study with her, 
although she does teach, but merely to help young artists 
over the various uncertainties of voice culture and in their 
career by giving proper advice. 

“Rarely ever will a teacher give an unprejudiced opinion 
of the voice relative to its classification, career and the 
general personality of a pupil, because the pupil in question, 
many times, has determined ideas as to what she wants 
to do, regardless of whether she can be a soprano or a 
mezzo, etc.,” said Mme. Whistler the other day. “ 
teachers, fearful of losing pupils perhaps, often withhold 
a correct diagnosis of the voice. That is why I stand 
ready to give an unprejudiced opinion.” 


A Singer’s Opinion of a Curci Song 





The following letter has been received by Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, publishers of Gennaro Mario Carci’s “Naples 
Must Sing For Evermore,” which speaks in excellent terms 


of this effective number: 


My dear Mr. Roach: ‘ 
I so anxious to let you know the : i 
with “the wonder song. Naples. Must "ice ke ae w 
Gennaro M, are, I have been asked twice to repeat,it - 
one speaks of it, ‘ f ot 

My accompanist, Maurice La Farge, said “he had ar # but 
never. cared for it (though he had heard it sung many times). &ntil 
he heard me sing it. ow he has about four pupils learning it, 
and asks me, nearly every time F go, to it for some one in 
his audio. i take this as a compliment, for I love it, I would 
like the composer to hear me some time. I shall have it,.on every 
program this season and next, - 

J sing for the WJZ Radiq-November 28’ for one hour—thirty 
minutes twice, at 9.30 and again at 10:30, This will be ong of 
my star numbers, 

Thanking you more than words can tell for giving me this 
great pleasure, I am 

Most cordially, are By pects, 
Stillen <: aan igned) Littian Croxton. 


The New Intime Musicales 


What will probably be known as the Intime Musicales 
are now being planned in New York to last through the 
winter. There will be five of these. The idea, as being 
worked out, is for a series of informal musical evenings 
on a large scale, with prominent artists taking part. 
There is no formal committee that will be announced, but 
several well known music loving women of society are 
arranging the preliminary details. 

Many unique, unusual features will mark these musicales. 
None of them are to begin until a quarter past nine in 
the evening. Subscriptions will be sold by invitation only ; 
these invitations are just now going out. The musicales 
will be distinguished by the greatest informality. There 
will be no printed programs. The artists will announce 
their own selections and requests will be granted when- 
ever. possible, 

The evenings announced for these Intime Musicales are 
Wednesday, December 27, at the Biltmore; Wednesday, 
January 17, at the Biltmore; Wednesday, January 31, at 
the Plaza; Thursday, February 15, at the Plaza; Wednes- 
day, February 28, at-the Plaza. 

Walter Damrosch, Leopold Stokowski, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Georges Enesco and Willem Mengelberg, the dis- 
tinguished conductors, assisted by noted artists, will par- 
ticipate. 


Kolar’s Chicago Debut November 29 


Ella Kolar, dramatic soprano, will make her Chicago 
debut at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, November 
29. Much interest is attached to this appearance, it being 
the first time she will be heard publicly in her home city 
since she went to Italy to prepare for opera. Miss Kolar 
made her operatic debut in Parma in the leading soprano 
role in Cavalleria and aroused great enthusiasm. After 
singing throughout Italy she returned to America and made 
her American debut as soloist with the Italian Symphony 
in Boston. Miss Kolar’s Chicago a ance will be her 
final concert here before leaving for Havana, where she is 
engaged as one of the dramatic sopranos of the 
Havana Grand Opera Company. 


John McCormack to Sing German Lieder 


John McCormack will make his debut as an interpreter 
of German Lieder in the original tongue when he appears 
at the ag pe Sunday night, November 26, for’ his 
third New York concert. Hugo Wolf’s Wo find ich Frost, 
is the selection chosen. It is his favorite in all German 
song literature. He will also sing for the first time a 
by Armas Jarnsfelt—A Dreamer's Song to Life—whi 
he personally translated. TW SLI 
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MIECZYSLAW 


MUNZ 


POLISH PIANIST 


WINS SWEEPING TRIUMPH IN THE 
MOST SENSATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL 
DEBUT OF THE NEW YORK SEASON: 
SECOND RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 


BY POPULAR DEMAND. 
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“MUNZ DISPLAYS MANY QUALITIES—WARMTH OF FEELING AND ADMIRABLE TECHNIQUE SHOWN.” 


“POLISH PIANIST WINS SUCCESS—DISPLAYS ADMIRABLE TECHNIQUE AT 


“A YOUNG TRIUMPH.”—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun. 


“Pianoforte playing of a higher order than that 
disclosed at Aeolian Hall last night will probably 
be heard at some, but not many, recitals and rts 
this season. It will come from not more than half a 
dozen men who have long ago been acclaimed as 
master musicians as well as virtuosos. Mr. Mieczys- 
law Miinz showed himself to be entitled to serious 
attention. In all respects he introduced himself as a 
well equipped artist—a pianist of brains, of sound 
musical instincts, of admirable technical skill. He 
appreciates beauty of tone, also, which is a good 
thing, and refuses to be seduced away from it by de- 
sire for technical display. All in all, he is a pianist 
whose better acquaintance lovers of pianoforte music 
should be glad to cultivate."—H. E. Krehbiel, New 
York Tribune, Oct. 21, 1922. 





“He is above all the absorbed artist, under whose 
hands mere tricks and graces of piano playing fall 
away as chips from the sculptor’s chisel, while he lays 
bare the large curves of sustained melody and inner 
meaning.”—New York Times, Oct. 21, 1922. 


“It was a pleasure to listen to a pianist with so 
much to offer. Negative qualities should not enjoy 
the first esteem, yet there was much significance in the 
repose, the continence and the respect of the young 
player for the music. Interpretation rather than 
personal revelation interested him, and he compelled 
a brilliant and fluent technic to serve his artistic pur- 
poses. His playing is mature in style, reflective and 
searching, and above all, beautifully musical in tone. 
He revealed a fine feeling for the lyric qualities of 
his music and showed that he possessed in no small 
measure the power to make the piano sing.”—W. J. 
Henderson, New York Herald, Oct. 21, 1922. 


“Above all, he is a musicianly pianist. Everything 
he played showed artistic sensitiveness, restraint and 


KNABE PIANO 


Exclusive Management : 


a rare sense of structure. He gave a beautiful per- 
formance of the César Franck work, suffusing it with 
a warm tenderness and dreamy ardor that were the 
very essence of the well-beloved Belgian master. He 
played Debussy’s ‘Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum’ with 
steely fingers that made this apotheosis of the five- 
finger exercise crackle with a spiteful zest that was 
irresistible. His technique is extraordinarily good, 
and his tone has a fine lyric quality. He is decidedly 
worth hearing.”—Deems Taylor, New .York World, 
Oct. 21, 1922. 


“To say that he surprised his blasé hearers !ast 
evening is putting it mildly. Poetic in appearance, 
medium dark, young and thoroughly at home at the 
piano, Miinz displays a delightful delicacy and pre- 
cision of tone. Very forceful at times, he runs the 
entire gamut of pianistic emotions and gives the satis- 
fying impression of a real artist."—New York Tele- 
graph, Oct. 21, 1922. 


“He played so brilliantly to so many enthusiasts 
the occasion rose to really triumphant levels. Few 
surprises like this reward the diligence of professional 
concertgoers. A delicately minded player with dare- 
devil fingers and a true musician’s brain and sensi- 
bilities, he employs a remarkably clean technic to 
fine purposes. Mr. Miinz played Bach, first of all, 
thereafter César Franck, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin and Strauss-Tausig were employed to prove 
his facile and poetic versatility. Many encores were 
demanded and given in attestation of a mutually 
pleasant evening.”—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun, 
Oct. 21, 1922. 


“A young Polish pianist bearing the name of 
Mieczyslaw Miinz gave his first recital in America 
in Aeolian Hall last evening and made a distinctly 
favorable impression. Particularly admirable were 
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H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


HIS AMERICAN DEBUT.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


the musical intelligence and the artistic restraint that 
his playing revealed.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York 
Globe, Oct. 21, 1922. 


“Mieczyslaw Miinz, a young Polish pianist, newly 
come to New York, made his local début in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night and quickly and unmistakably 
showed that there was brilliant stuff in him. The 
pianist soon had the audience bending forward in 
their chairs and losing themselves in his playing. He 
is quite young, but indubitably gifted.".—New York 
Journal, Oct. 21, 1922. 


“So many pianists appear nowadays equipped with 
a mechanical excellence that is undeniable, and thor- 
oughly at home in at least their announced pro- 
gramme, that one almost ceases to expect either indi- 
viduality or marked superiority. But a Polish young- 
ster with the name of Mieczyslaw Miinz appeared at 
Aeolian Hall last evening and hinted strongly at 
something different from the average and distinctly 
worth while. The amazing fleetness of his fingers 
would have been impressive even if it had not been 
supported by real musical feeling and astonishingly 
mature powers of interpretation. Miinz is a versa- 
tile artist. He can play Bach with dignity and the 
moderns with atmosphere. Perhaps he is at his best 
in transplanting the soul of his countryman, Chopin. 
Evidently, we may still expect interesting piano play- 
ing from Poland.”—New York Evening Mail, Oct. 
21, 1922. 


“Another pianist has invaded the local concert field. 
He is Mieczyslaw Miinz, and he can play music as 
complicated as his name. When it comes to virtu- 
osity, he is at home. With the greatest ease he 
played a program of unusual difficulty. Careful gra- 
dations of dynamics, well timed rhythms, forceful- 
ness, and very clearly outlined runs and arpeggios 
marked Mr. Miinz’s playing.”—Paul Morris, New 
York Evening Telegram, Oct. 21, 1922. 


AMPICO RECORDS 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Never has Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played more beautifully and 
poetically than he did on Satur- 
day afternoon, He was listened 
to with rapt attention by a large 
and discriminatingly enthusias- 
tic audience, His program was 
varied and interesting, begin- 
ning with Bach and ending with 
Paderewski. Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch, being among the few 
pianists who share the first 
rank, is not afraid of paying a 
graceful compliment to Pade- 
rewski.”—New York Evening 
Post, October 30, 1922. 


nrmre*e 


“Perhaps the most beautiful 
and poetic of his achievements 
in this recital was his perform- 
ance of the ‘Sonata quasi una 
Fantasia,’ His _ translucent 
beauty of tone, the clearness of 
his articulation, the beauty of 
his rhythm and phrasing were 
transportingly united.”—New 
York Times, October 29, 1922. 


ene 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s packed 
audience also overflowed upon 
the stage, and when he had 
played Beethoven’s sonata 
‘Quasi una Fantasia’ there was 
a tumult of applause which 
amounted to an ovation, Ga- 
brilowitsch has few peers’ in the 
playing of Chopin and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the ‘Im- 
promptu (Op. 36)’ has seldom 
been disclosed more perfectly. 
Bach’s organ fugue afforded 
him just the right vehicle for 
his incomparable mastery of 
nuance.”——New York Morning 
Telegraph, October 29, 1922. 


nRe*e 


“The quality of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch as a pianist—his fine, ro- 
mantic sympathies, his purity of 
sentiment, his quiet and unob- 
trusive but masterly technic— 
absorbed a large audience at his 
recital.’—New York Evening 
Journal, October 30, 1922. 


“Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the 
piano, an instrument he has 
thoroughly tamed,* It can sigh, 
sob, sing, dream or dance as he 
wishes it to. His audience fol- 
lowed him intently, whether he 
was bent reverently over the 
keyboard or whether he looked 
off poetically into space.” —New 
York Evening World, October 
30, 1922. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
culated to captivate the heart of the “flapper,” however, Krauss 
conquered the musician as well by his vigorous and mature 
performance of Strauss’ self-glorifying musical autobi- 
ography entitled “Heldenleben,” and by an infinitely spirited 
reading of the Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” which, next to 
“Don Juan,” marks one of the high lights among the 
Strauss symphonic works. Here’s a young conducter for 
whom one may safely predict a great career and, eventually, 
American success, Watch him grow! 
VERSATILE CASELLA. 

My mistrust towards the over-obtrusive versatility of 
certain artists. surely should not be taken to apply to a 
man of Alfredo Casella’s manifold achievements, which he 
strikingly demonstrated in his four Vienna concerts. With 
Casella, composing, playing and conducting are strong mani- 
festations of a musicianship such as will not be confined 
to one-sided routine. As a pianist, he is too familiar to 
American audiences to require extensive comment; no more 
congenial interpreter could be found for the rhythmic ec- 
centricities and harmonic experiments of a Milhaud, Poul- 
enc, Malipiero or Stravinsky. Stravinsky, in fact, is the 
direct ancestor of Casella, the composer, as revealed in the 
five pieces for orchestra entitled “Pupazzetti,” and in the 
“Pezzi Infantili” for piano, which might be termed the 
expressionistic counterpart of the Schumann “Kinderszenen.” 

Aside from his pianistic qualities, Casella evinced admir- 
able tact as a chamber music player in a sonata evening 
given in conjunction with Fritz Rothschild, the Vienna 
violinist, and adhering to a more conservative program. 
The Pizzetti sonata in A minor had previously been played 
here by Mayo Wadler with much success, and again the 
piece impressed the hearers by its unaffected melodious 
freshness’ effectively enhanced by interesting harmonic 
treatment. In his orchestral concert, Casella compelled ad- 
miration for the repose and pliability of his accompaniment 
for Jan Smeterling, who played Beethoven's piano concerto 
in G major and the Chopin F minor in good style. 

ScHNITZER AND Mortnt Wetcomep Back Home. 


Two beloved Vienna artists have found their way back 
home, for a short stay at least, from their American suc- 
cesses, Germaine Schnitzer’s Vienna concerts are always 
an event both for the musical critic and for the society 
editor. Like those of Alfred Griinfeld, Mme. Schnitzer’s 
concerts occupy a solitary position in the city’s public life 
which even the post-war revolution has not been able to 
impair, They always rally the most prominent circles of 
art and society, and this year’s recital was no exception to 
the rule. Erika Morini, who made her farewell appearance 
for the season, was a close second to Germaine Schnitzer, 
as regards her enthusiastic reception. This young girl has 
developed wonderfully during the past year, both technically 
and mentally, and still more as regards assurance and 
authority. Nothing succeeds like American success. 

From Switzerland there came a youngster of fourteen, 
named Hans Levy, who dared to brave the orchestral floods 
with the rarely heard piano concerto in B flat by Herman 
Goetz, a charming composition of this composer, whose 
“Taming of the Shrew,” one of the gems of German comic 
opera, is persistently misunderstood and very unjustly neg- 
lected in America and elsewhere. The little Swiss boy played 
the concerto with all the enthusiasm of his years and with 
a maturity remarkable for one so young. What is even 
more noteworthy is the fact that the boy has just finished a 
full-fledged symphony in D minor, which he hopes to pro- 
duce at Vienna in the near future. Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold, beware! 

Harriet VAN EMpDEN A SUCCESSFUL SINGER. 


Song recitals have been conspicuously scarce this season. 
A tenor named Josef Rijavec, who is the operatic star of 
his native Jugo-Slavia, and said to be a prospective heir to 
Caruso’s roles at the “Met,” made his Vienna debut, in 
connection with Tauber’s trial as a conductor. After hear- 
ing the much-heralded tenor sing, I may be permitted to 
doubt the truthfulness of his enthusiastic advance notices. 
His voice is of great beauty and good volume, to be sure, 
but it lacks the refinement and control required of a Metro- 
politan Opera star. Some day, perhaps, Rijavec may be 
ready to capture New York, which is a far more difficult 
task than most German stars imagine it to be. I wonder 
what New York will say of Michael Bohnen, the Staat- 
soper’s sensational bass-baritone! There is doubtless a 
certain similarity between his strikingly original methods 
and those of Marie Jeritza, save for a certain element of 
intellectualism, which predominates in Bohnen’s delineations 
and which, to the mind of his Vienna admirers, more than 
makes up for some of his vocal crudities, as evinced in his 
recent song recital. After all, Bohnen is undoubtedly a 
strong stage personality, and the concert platform is not his 
proper field of activity. 

Some day, a Harriet van Emden, the young Ameri- 
can singer, too, will find the way to lyric operatic roles for 
which she seems eminently suited by virtue of her fine, clear 
soprano voice. She was remarkably successful in her two 
Vienna recitals, with songs by Schumann, Brahms, Josef 
Marx and Rachmaninoff, and has attracted attention and 
flattering critical comment such as blasé Vienna rarely be- 
stows upon young and virtually unheralded newcomers. 

Pau. BEcuert. 


Lois Maier Gives Piano Recital in Honolulu 


Lois Maier, who has been engaged to act as the accom- 
panist on Marguerite D’Alvarez’ tour of the Pacific Coast 
in November and December, gave a piano recital at the 
home of Mrs. Tenney Peck in Honolulu while en route 
from Australia to San Francisco. 

On her program, Mrs. Maier played Schubert’s “Valses 
Nobles,” Brahms’ capriccio and two intermezzi, ballade 
by Chopin, “The Pensive Spinner,” by Ganz, Grainger’s 
“Irish Tune,” Liszt’s “On Wings of Song,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches Dance.” Mrs. Maier in private life 
is the wife of Guy Maier, noted for his recitals of music 
for two pianos in conjunction with Lee Pattison. 


Two Audiences Hear Levitzki at Same Time 


On Wednesday evening, November 8, at ten o'clock, 
Mischa Levitzki, in the course of his Carnegie Hall recital, 
was delighting his hearers with his playing of his own 
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composition, Valse in A major. The audience demanded a 
repetition of the number. At exactly the same time, at the 
Rialto Theater, Levitzki’s playing of the Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in G Minor was being reproduced on the Ampico. 
The Carnegie Hall recital attracted a great number of 
musical and dramatic celebrities among whom were noted 
Elly Ney, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Alexander Lambert, Sigmund 
Stojowski, Willy Van Hoogstraten, Elena Gerhardt, ora 
Sparkes, Lester Donohue, Erna Rubinstein, Josef Hollman, 
Nellie and Sara Kouns, Marguerite Namara, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Frederick Fradkin and Ernest Davis. 


Klibansky Tributes From Portland and 
Memphis 
Various instructors leave New York during the sum- 
mer for a Master Class, but it remains for Sergei Klib- 
ansky to “cover” two such classes. This he did this sum- 
mer and early fall, beginning with a course at the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, Wash., then. going to the Theodor 
Bohlmann School of Music, Memphis, Tenn. He reopened 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


his New York studio, October 23, many of his Memphis 
pupils accompanying him to New York to continue vocal 
study with him. In an interview he said he had a fine time, 
both musically and socially, in both cities. It is evident 
he “made a hit,” because he has been reéngaged. He says, 
with regard to singing: “The right way is the natural way; 
singing should be as free and spontaneous as breathing; 
for this reason I do not like to say too much about metho 
to my pupils.” He continued: “Singing is the soul express- 
ing its conception of beauty through the medium of tone, 
so that the first thing to learn is to produce beautiful 
tone.” He speaks of nervousness as “a difficult foe to 
conquer, and one of the chief obstacles to progress,” and 
tells how he tries to make comrades of his pupils, both 
being interested in one single object. The importance of 
public appearances cannot be overestimated; the pupils 
should all sing in public, the oftener the better. 
Tributes to Sergei Klibansky, the man and teacher, from 
both the Cornish and the Bohlmann schools, read as follows: 


HIGH TRIBUTE FOR KLIBANSKY MASTER CLASSES 
Cornisu ScHoot or Music, Inc. 


, Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Mr, Klibansky: 

I can only endeavor to feebly express to you my appreciation for 
the splendid success of your summer class in singing. I hesitate 
in having a short summer class for fear that students cannot reap 
the real benefit in the short period of six weeks. But you have so 
fully demonstrated what results can be obtained through master 
teaching that I feel fully justified in the endeavor and it gives me 
great ae se to tell you that every one of your sixty-five pupils 
is enthusiastic over the progress made and daily I receive notes 
from members of the class, thanking me for the opportunity I have 
given them in bringing you to our school, 

Through your own personality, your happy and courteous manner 
and your kindly attitude toward your pupils and fellow workers, 
you have won the hearts of every one in the school and we | 
forward to your return next season. Your pupils feel that you have 
given them a splendid method for singing and by your own singing 
you have te a its oy 

In| f of the pupils and myself I thank you for the in- 
spiration you have been to all of us. 

Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Necture C, Cornisu 
Director of the Cornish School of Music, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
My, dear Mr. Klibansky: 
ou_having taught at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, Germany, 
when I was engaged there to conduct an artists’ class in the piano 
department during the years from 1905-1908, I was then greatly 
impressed with the phenomenal results you obtained as a_ voice 
teacher, which were due to an unusual amount of professional knowl- 
edge and ably as well as to a unique, most charming and lovable 
+ le a hen I organized the Theodor Bohimann School of 
usic in Memphis and engaged you to hold a master course in 
voice instruction during the first six weeks, I knew in advance that 
such an inauguration would be crowned with fine success. However, 
the executive director, Mrs. som, Walker and myself now find our 
boldest enpeniotions surpassed artistically as well as financially and 
we have decided to make your vocal master course an annual event 
= ate of = nen Seer. . 
e feel proud to have such a great teacher in this wa rma- 
nently connected with our school, rience 
mite yours, 
Signed) Tuzopor BoutMann. 
Director Theodor Bohlmann School of Music. 





Sundelius Re-engaged for Brooklyn 
Marie Sundelius has been re-engaged by the Bethlehem 
Choir of Brooklyn, for a recital for the Swedish Lutheran 
Bethlehem Church on December 9 next. Due to her suc- 
cess there on former occasions, the soprano of the Metro- 
politan has been appearing annually in recital under these 
auspices. 
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H. E. KREHBIEL, New York Tribune: 


FINE TRADITIONS OF 
BRITISH MUSIC LIVE IN} 
SALMOND RECITAL 


_—_ 


Cellist Plays Program of Archaic 
Charm With the Symmetry, 
Nobility and Grace of 


True Classicism 


It was no doubt only a coincidence that 
more than half of the music which Mr. 
Felix Salmond, an English violoncellist, 
played at a recital in Town Hall yester 
day afternoon was the production of com- 
posers who, though foreigners, were in one 
way or another, largely through their ac- 
tivities in London as performers or the pub- 
lication of their works, ultimately associated 
with English musical culture. It was all 
along from one hundred to two hundred 
years ago that this was the case, but it was 
a pleasant thought while listening to it that 
in Mr. Salmond’s playing there was pre- 
served some sound and beautiful traditions 
which reflected credit upon the artist. 

Our fondest memories of oratorio 
singing are associated with English artists, 
and it was, perhaps, because Mr. Salmond 
aroused recollections of the pure and dig- 
nified style of their performances that we 
experienced the first shock of delight which 
his playing gave us. 

As to the music to which we are now re 
ferring, first there was “Grave,"” by Henry 
Eccles. Next came a Sicilienne by 
Vivaldi. . Then a Vivace, by Sammar- 
tini, . . . Finally a Sonata in D minor, 
by Francisco Maria Veracini. 

. . » Archaic music, all of it (and prob- 
ably transcribed from what was originally 
violin music), but stili sparkling with dewy 
freshness and grace; and the final move- 
ment of the sonata surprisingly in advance 
of its day to modern ears. All of it played, 
too, as such music ought to be played, with 
the symmetry of phrase, the pure and 
noble tone, the strong grace and graceful 
strength, the repose which we feel to be 
the essential quality of everything in art 
entitled to be called classic, frem a bit 
of verse or prose to a Grecian temple. 

Coming down to the present time, Mr. 
Salmond, with the fine collaboration of Wal- 
ter Golde, played a sonata in F sharp 
minor for pianoforte and violoncello by 
Jean Hure, a beautiful piece of modern 
romanticism, in which both instruments 
spoke in their purest idiom and sang music 
in which a mystical melancholy threw a 
gentle gloom and a jocund fancy played 
in eerie iridescence. It was the concert of 
a refined musician, a master of his art. 


RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times: 

Felix Salmond, the English violoncellist, 
who made his first appearance and a very 
favorable impression as an artist in New 
York last Spring, and who also appeared 
with the Beethoven Association a few days 
ago, gave a recital of his own yesterday 
afternoon in the Town Hall. He had an 


“A Master of His Art.”—H. E. Krehbiel. 


LIK SALM 


ENGLISH ’CELLIST 


New York Recital (November 4) Press Opinions: 


audience that comprised numerous musi- 
cians, who found much in his playing to 
admire, 

Mr. Salmond’s high technical accomplish- 
ments, his impeccable intonation, his free- 
dom of bowing and of phrasing and fine 
tone are put at the service of a real musi- 
cianship that sees in the violoncello an in- 
strument for musical expressiveness that 
steadfastly keeps it devoted to the real task 


and its characteristic style and that will 
have naught to do with exploiting it as a 
medium for technical bravura. 

Veracini’s sonata is a fine specimen of 
its period, belonging to the early eighteenth 
century, and Mr. Salmond’s appreciation 
of its style and his sympathy with it were 
embodied in his performance. 


W. H. HENDERSON, New York Herald: 


Felix Salmond, English cellist, who first 
played here last season and has been heard 


during the week in a Beethoven Association 
program gave a recital, with Walter Golde 
at the piano, yesterday afternoon at Town 
Hall. The concert was one of the most en- 
joyable of the season, The program had 
many choice and unhackneyed works, 

. The performance of Mr. Salmond 
left nothing to be desired on the part of 
the listeners, for it compassed a _ richly 
colored tone, admirable rhythm, technical 





excellence and imagination The Hure 
sonata, which was composed in 1903, but 
is redolent with modern harmony, served as 
the climax, perhaps, of the recital. It was 
brilliantly given by the two players, who, 
at its close, were recalled several times 
by a large audience, 
MAX SMITH, New York American: 
This matinee of music was of the 
sort, none too numerous, that affords gen- 
uine enjoyment. For Mr, Salmond not 
only has a complete command of his instru 


So 





ment and draws from it an exceptionally 
warm and vibrant tone, he has a musical 
personality peculiarly sympathetic, and the 
taste he reveals in the details of interpreta 


tions stamps him as a true artist 


PAUL MORRIS, New York Evening Tel 


gram 
Felix Salmond, a very fine cellist 


from England, played yesterday after: 


in the Town Hall A tone of exceptiona 
beauty, a refined, almost violin-like styl 
of play, virility and excellent musicianshiy 
characterized Mr. Salmond’s playing in 
sonata of Veracini and in several short 
works. Walter Golde played admirable a 


companiments. 


DEEMS TAYLOR, New York World 
It may be a truism that the closest 


man-made approach to the human voice 


the cello. But few make the saying so 
clear as did Felix Salmond yesterday after- 
noon at his Town Hall recital, Here is a 
man who, like the heroes of popular song 
can make the instrument “talk.” He had 
as many gradations and modulations as th 
human voice itself, and they wer a deal 
more pleasant to hear than many we have 
heard from platforms this autumn A tone 


of veiv.ty softness, yet masculine firm 
ness, full of warmth, but without senti 
mentality—this is what his public heard 
in Vivaldi’s “Sicilienne” for instance. 

And how different the boisterous attack 
in the “Vivace” (Sammartini), which fol 
lowed immediately. This number was 
played throughout with finesse and strength 
Then he gave a fine reading to Veracini’s 
sonata in D minor It was a fine, poetic 
interpretation as a unity; with the poise 
and balance of an Ionic colonnade 

Hure’s F sharp minor sonata and three 
numbers by Hadley, Cui and the ubiquitous 
Glazounoff closed the list Small wonder 


his audience demanded bows and bows 


MAURICE HALPERSON, New York 
Staats-Zeitung (Translation) 

The English cellist, Mr. Felix Salmond 
who, at the concert of the Beethoven A 
ciation, had already proved himself an ex 
cellent chamber music player, impres 
at the Town Hall yesterday as o f th 
most distinguished and most brilliant art 
ists of his profession A more finished, 
more startling technic, is rarely t be met 
with, In saying this, I do not mean t 
underrate the artist's intellectual faculty 
On the contrary, everything he gives us 
governed by a wonderfully discerning m 
and taste. His execution is highly finished 
and effortless, and we marvel again ans 
again that these delicate effects, which we 
are wont to ascribe only to the violin, car 
come from a less flexible cello The 


ist’s tone is big and melodious and 
pecially on the C string, of startling power, 
Staccati, thirds and octaves—-all the most 


difficult things right up to the bridge—are 
executed with unfailing certaint More 
over, the player's instrument is a soulful 
singer. His most important works were 
the Veracini sonata and Hure’ mata it 
F sharp minor, in which he gave us j 

by his brilliant performances é Of 


course he gave several enthusiastically re 
ceived encores. The hall was practically 


sold out. 





Exclusive Management : ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building 
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THE MUSIC OF HAWAII 


HE best way to appreciate the significance of 
Hawaiian music is, on the one hand, to perceive 
the subtle and important part it has played in the 

evolution of the modern popular song and jazz, and 
on the other, to imagine those paradisial isles without it 
Since the days when the first crude native orchestra played 
for the frenzied hula dances at the barbaric court festivals 
of Kalakau, the music became one of the main elements 
in the charm of Honolulu. Thence it found its way to 
the dance loving populace of San Francisco, From there 
it eventually spread across the continent like wildfire. 

It is both interesting and fascinating to go back and 
analyze this beautifully simple, exquisitely harmonious, and 
rhythmic, deliciously pagan and emotional music, and to 
trace the various factors which influenced its growth, Cap- 
tain Cook, the great explorer, although remaining several 
months in the islands, does not seem to have been much 
impressed hy the native talent as it then existed; but this 
is not entirely due to the fact that in its present state 
it owes much to modern influence. The great navigator, 
it must be remembered, was a most practical man and one 
with a decided race prejudice. It is doubtful whether he 
had the temperament to be much thrilled by primitive 
chants accompanied by weird poundings on calabashes and 
tootlings on bamboo flutes. The songs which the Sand- 
wich Islander sang before his sunny, palm fringed shores 
were troubled by the avaricious white man were crude. But 
not devoid of a distinctive and beautiful charm 
of their They bore a striking resemblance to the 
ancient chants of the Orient. Their prototype is best heard 
today in the siva-siva dance songs of the Samoans. These are 
sung by men and women together, the women taking an 
octave higher than the men. Though varying little in the 
scale they terminate in a beautiful ord long-drawn-out 
and gradually dying away as the singers bow their heads 
and touch the ground with their finger tips. It is prob 
ably to this characteristic ending that Cook refers in his 
journal when he mentions that “they sometimes sing in 
parts.” But his presumptious prophecy that “they will 
probably never be capable of much proficiency in music” 
in modern light. They are proficient in 


they were 
own 


sounds humorous 
nothing else. 

The primitive instruments of the old time Hawaiians con 
sisted of two hollow gourds joined together like a figure 
eight (pahu) and rattled and pounded upon a palm mat 
The gourds, being filled with dry seeds, made a sound 
somewhat like that of tambourines. Thus the rhythmic 
accompaniment was produced, which is such a vital element 
of the music of today. The air was carried upon bamboo 
flutes (ohe) and rude clarinets (hokio). Of course, all 
this comprised the very grand orchestra which played for 
the religious choral singing and upon such occasions as 
when the hula-hula girls serpentined in the mellow glow of 
the kukui lamps celebrating the sacred rites of the great 
god Wakea 

In the life of all primitive races music takes a very im- 
portant place. The Sandwich Islanders had simple songs 
which were sung on every sort of occasion. When a row 
of sleek and muscular canoers darted across the coral-tinted 
waters to shores of neighboring islands it could be told 
by their song whether they were coming with gifts or 
for barter, or whether they approached in a peacefyl or a 
warlike mood, Great victories were thus -celebrated, and 
history itself was preserved in song. There were feast 
songs at the luau. There were epic bards who chanted 
long, eloquent poems of famous heroes. They sang to 
Wakea, the god of Paradise, beseeching him to take the 
departed to that glorious isle of unrivaled verdure beyond 
the sunset. They sang to Milu, the god of Hell, who had 
once been an evil chief on earth, soliciting his gootl will 
that he might spare them his wrath. They sang to Lono, 
the god of water, for luck and protection when they 
launched a newly made canoe or went on a fishing trip. 
They sang wailing dirges when death tock away a beloved 
one; and they sang romantic and wonderful legends all 
about those stalwart and mighty chieftains of mythical times 
proving their kinship with a godlike race of yore. 

When the great king, Kamehameha, the Napoleon of the 
South Seas, wiped out the dissensions of all the warring 
isles with blood, and united them in a single rule of peace 
and prosperity, the war songs disappeared or were only 
repeated in reminiscence of former times. Then, in that 
golden age, happy songs of love and laughter resounded 
with the song of the surf against the black lava rocks as 
the joyous kawa bow! was passed around, and the dusky 
haired maidens danced the undulating hula beneath the 
palm fronds silhouetted against a tropic moon. 

A wondrous race of beautiful beings ir an enchanted 
Eden was that—a veritable Utopia. The arts of peace 
flourished. Fruits and nuts dropped into the people's arms 
from the luxuriant trees of the jungle and cocoanut palms 
of the strands, Streams of cool water, as clear as crystal, 
leaped down precipices from the emerald crags over moss- 
cushioned cascades and spread in the lowlands over fertile 


By Loring Andrews 
Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 





The Indian and the Negro have been exploited 
by many composers seeking real American themes; 
why not the Hawaiian? suggests this article of 
Mr. Andrews’. Surely the Hawaiian, although his 
home has belonged to the United States for com- 
paratively few years, is, qeengusety speaking, 
more American than the Negro and as much so 
as the Indian, if the ethnologists are correct in 
i the latter’s origin to Asia. Read this 
article. If only you can count on half the effect on 

ourself that the native music evidently made on 

r. Andrews, your motto will surely be: “On to 
the islands of the uke and the hula!”*-The Editor. 











fields of papaia and the prized taro root. The air and 
marshes were rife with birds, The sea teemed with fish 
as delicious to the taste as they were brilliant to the eye. 
They were caught in nets by the thousands, or dexterously 
speared by naked boys superbly formed as the bronze 
dreams of a sculptor. No tealoesy nor avarice. Love 
was free, yet love was pure. Youths and maidens wandered 
arm in arm through the perfumed shadows of the palm 
groves with red hibiscus blossoms in their ebon hair and 
songs upon their lips, unashamed because unaware of their 
nudity. Then came the white man. 

The submissiveness of this genial, unselfish and poetic 
people; their smiling hospitality, the exquisite mellowness 
of their climate, the beauty and fertility of their land he 
regarded as a rare find. He received it all with open arms 
and smiles of glee as a luscious gift from bountiful Heaven. 
The native men he found generous and cheerful; the women 
laughter loving and amourous; their land at his entire 
disposal. Anchoring their ships in the comfortable port 
of Pearl Harbor these pioneers went ashore and disported 
themselves like schoolboys let loose in a fruit orchard 
Land was taken, homes were built, trade was opened. Upon 
all this the noble Kamehameha smiled with complacence, 
proud that the noble Aryan had anchored his mighty 
warships before his palm thatched villages and favored him 
with his company. 

But, in the box of troubles which the white man brought 
there was one good fairy. Ah! what would the poor, 
bereaved Kanaka have done without music? They were 
dying off like flies from the plagues which their visitors 
had ) Bann F them, and the missionaries then tried to make 
them see that, although—alas!—this world is a place of 
perpetual misery and pain, ~- would assuredly find com- 
pensating bliss in Heaven. ing Kamehameha IV then 
translated the hymns into the native tongue and a con- 
cord of beautiful voices rose heavenward in soulful and 
plaintive harmony. 

Fist Musicat INFLUENCE 


The first musical influence from Europe was brought to 
Hawaii by the Portuguese. This early influence has ieft 
lasting traces in the native melodies as well as in that fa- 
mous instrument, the ukulele, which together with the 
larger. taropatch, is a modification of the old Portuguese 
fiddle and is manufactured in Honolulu by the sons of the 
Portuguese inventor from the beautiful koa wood of the 
mountain forests. But the natives, though making free 
use of all available material, met the foreign element half 
way. They proved what true artists they were by a 
preciating that element and using it as the medium for the 
products of their own creative genius. The folklore of 
the people with their poetic eloquence was preserved and 
written to simple and beautiful melodies sung by the so- 
norous voices of men and women to the characteristic 
accompaniment of ukuleles, taropatch fiddles and the steel 
guitar. 

When the last of the Kamehamehas died the pure blood 
of the royal family became extinct and the last echo of 
the golden age faded away. He was succeeeded on the 
throne by Kalakaua, who was Hawaiian only on his moth- 
er’s side, being the illegitimate son of a negro bootmaker 
who had migrated from Boston. The latter’s kingly rule 
would have made good material for comic opera had it 
been less immoral. The hula hula dance had hitherto 
been more or less of a religious nature. Now, with its 
African ingredient, it became a wild debauch of drunken 
sensuality. Its objectionable features today—which, by the 
way, are less immoral than certain steps in social vogue 
_ ore due t6 Kalakaua’s influence and partly to the 
de of a certain class of foreigners for erotic enter- 
tainment. Into the music there also crept at this time a 
polluting influence, and many of the songs improvised by 


the mongrel monarch were unfit to print. To this gradual 
perversion the inhabitants of the young town of Honolulu 
were surprisingly tolerant. Fortunately, however, the govy- 
ernment soon wrecked itself on the rock of its own folly 
and incomptency, and Queen Liliuokalani, sister of Kala- 
kaua and the last of the- dark skinned rulers, was de- 
throned. 

After the Anglo Saxons had come to those fair isles 
bringing greater and lesser evils, the Mongolians arrived 
in their junks and introduced the bashful natives to lep- 
rosy. They were thus literally decimated and only saved 
from total annihilation by intermarriage. If sorrow has 
any spiritualizing effect on art the music of Hawaii had 
ample opportunity to profit by it. How exquisitely plain- 
tive, are those quaint harmonies, and what a wealth of 
passionate pathos they expressed! How the emotional na- 
tive soul, deprived of its ancient glory and happy freedom, 
rises and swells Heavenward in those rich quavering voices! 
How that lovely music stabs at the heart like memories 
of childhood to age that has failed, bringing tears to the 
eyes and a lump in the throat! But the simple Kanaka is 
so pre-eminently a poet of nature, love and bliss that he 
can continue to sing his wild dance songs even when his 
limbs are withering with the plague and the palm crests of 
his shores and emerald jungles of his mountains slowly 
fade from his vision. 

HawauAn Music Has Emotionat Errect 

Where lives there a human being who has heard, and has 
not been moved to tears by the music of Hawaii? If there 
be any, then their affections must truly be “dark as Ere- 
bus.” It is a balmy moonlight night in Honolulu. The 
Hawaiian band has been scheduled to give a concert in 
the Palace Gardens. All the populace, from the Japanese 
quarters of Nuuanu to the residential district of Waialai, 


are assembled on the grass beneath the tall palms. The 
musicians are clad in white shirts and duck trousers. They 
play waltzes from Strauss and other inspiring pieces. The 


band is fair enough as bands go. But this is not the 


music of Hawaii. 

Presently there is an intermission. The brass instru- 
ments are laid aside. Four stalwart Kanakas and two 
native women step forward smiling. Around their necks 
hang the yellow leis and in their hands they hold ukuleles 
and taropatch fiddles. One of them remains seated. Across 
his knees lies a broad wire stringed guitar and he holds 
daintily in his left hand a cube of polished steel. The 
multitude arise from the benches and from the lawns. 
They come and crowd up close to the stand—as close as 
they ¢an get, and there await in breathless silence. This 
is what they have all come for. They did not care a fig 
for the inspiring pieces or the waltzes by Strauss. One 
can hear a mere band in any of the thousand cities that 
mar the fair face of the world, but for music such as this 
one travels over seas and continents to hear. And it is 
worth it. 

Skilled fingers glide in unison over the gut strings of 
the little ukuleles and an opening rhythm of mellow chords 
rolls on the ear. Then, with no apparent effort, the rich 
voices swell forth from the souls of the singers—the sound 
waves hover in ecstatic melody on the perfumed tropic 
air. The accompaniment of the ukuleles throbs in an 
undercurrent of harmony like the song of the white-fanged 
sea rushing over lava rocks, or the moist trade wind rustling 
through the tattered fronds of cocoanut palms. As the 
guitar player draws his piece of steel lightly up the wire 
strings thin, whining notes arise. They thread in and out 
of the voices like some lost soul wailing in Hades; or mount 
far above the singing, more exquisitely pure than the 
sobbing of violins—like the song of a spirit that has flyt- 
tered up the moonrays and found its way at last to Para- 


dise. 
O You Huta! 


Now a wild hula is sung. Now the fingers of the 
eee fairly fly and the strings thrill madly against the 
oa wood throats of the taropatch fiddles. The shrill at- 
tenuated voice of the guitar whines like an enthralled 
spirit struggling to break through its prison of clay. In 
these hilarious songs the native soul is at its highest ec- 
stacy. The constant refrain is punctuated with gleeful 
exclamations and curdling whoops. The players laugh 
as they sing. Their eyes glisten with tears of joy, and 
they gaze upward lost in a blissful revery of long ago. 
Once more they see before them the grass huts sequestered 
in the palm groves, and the dusky maidens, clad in flower 
wreaths and palmfibre skirts, their ebon tresses waving 
with the wind, their sleek brown limbs undulating in the 
hula dance, sensuous and passionately fierce as a row of 
tiger lilies dancing in the love caress of a storm gale. 

The people listen in open mouthed ecstacy, contributing 
a shout or two thrilling with every emotion of the players. 
Then, with a broad-voweled exclamation, the song abruptly 
ceases, the strumming of the ukuleles dwindles in roll- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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He showed vigor, a tense grasp of the music's meaning, and a brilliancy 
that approached the inflammable—New York Sun. 
Mr. Larsen produced a spun thread of excellent tone-—New York 


He is a young artist of firm, vigorous style—New York Times. 
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He is obviously an artist of serious pur; 
equipment by nature and training. : onn 
preme test of violin playing, was executed with dignity—New Yor 
vening Mail. 


Larsen played with taste and feeling.—Globe. 
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“HAIL NEW CARUSO AT OPERA OPENING.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


Charles Marshall 


.“THE TENOR OF THE HOUR.”—Mausical C ourier. 
“THE AMERICAN CARUSO.”—Chicago American. 
“CREATED UNUSUAL STIR.”—Chicago Journal. 
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“MARSHALL’S ART THRILLS HUGE CROWD.”—Chicago Examiner. 
“MARSHALL SCORES.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“MARSHALL GETS OVATION.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“SHOUTS BRING TENOR TO STAGE.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
“HE IS A KIND OF BABE RUTH.”—Chicago Evening Post. 





Herman Devries in Chicago American, 


Nov. 14, 1922: 

But let us render unto Cesar his due and be- 
gin with a glow of patriotic pride by giving first 
place to a remarkable American singer—Charles 
Marshall. 


AMERICAN CARUSO 


I acclaim him the American Caruso. I have 
never heard an American voice like his— 
nor have I ever heard a better on any. stage 
since the passing of Caruso. 

In fact, Marshall could hold his own were 
the illustrious Italian alive today. We knew 
his worth when we heard him sing Otello. His 
triumph then, we think, was such as to warrant 
his immediate re-engagement. 

Yet he was signed among the last. Let us not 
cavil. The last shall be first. And so Charles 
Marshall came again into his own yesterday eve- 
ning when the well-bred public forgot its deco- 
rum and shouted their admiration, yelled it, in 


fact, and gave him what was no doubt to him the 
most thrilling ovation he has ever received since 
it came from the hands of his own countrymen. 

Need we repeat our opinion of last year? Yes, 
since we must add that Marshall’s high notes 
have grown immeasurably in quality, volume and 
depth. They have an amazing likeness to the 
tone of the silver clarion—like the trumpets of 
victory that preceded his entrance in the second 
act. And he sings with style and fine authority. 
Brief—victory absolute. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald- 
Examiner: 


Furthermore it is occasion for pride and con- 
gratulation in that the outstanding success of the 
evening was scored by Charles Marshall, whose 
interpretation of the part of Radames was 
equal to that which introduced Caruso to 
Chicago in the dim and distant past. In- 
deed, I will be greatly surprised if Marshall, 
from now on, is not called by general ac- 
claim the American Caruso. 

Marshall’s opportunity came immediately, of 
course, in the “Celeste Aida.” With the echoes 
of his heroic Otello still fresh in the memory of 
the public he had all the advantages that attach 
to surprise. For he is now a new singer, with 
a new method. The virile brilliancy, the over- 
whelming power that marked his first appear- 
ances are still his. But he has added every other 
attribute of beautiful song. His mezzo voice is 
exquisite in quality. No Italian ever sustained 
a smoother bel canto. He has command of every 
shade and inflection of song from lyric suavity 
to the utmost brilliancy. He phrases like a 
fine instrumentalist and delineates the pass- 
ing mood of the text with flexibility of tone 
color rarely heard in opera. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce: 
MARSHALL WELL RECEIVED 


And again we have at last heard a Radames 
—and this Charles Marshall—who measures en- 
tirely up to the role and is able to do full justice 
to the score. How often we have heard weak 
voiced singers in this part, singers with no con- 
ception of what was expected of them and who 
have faded into insignificance when compelled 
to compete with a soprano of the Raisa type. 
But Charles Marshall is a dramatic tenor who, 
with vocal volume, combines lyric quality, and 
it is small wonder that his “Celeste Aida” last 
evening was greeted by a storm of applause that 
gave promise of never ending. Perhaps no more 
sagacious step was ever taken than that which 
placed the role of Radames in Marshall’s hands, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that this sea- 
son will find him in other roles which he has 


made famous abroad but in which he has been 
given little opportunity here in his home land. 


SHOUTS BRING TENOR TO STAGE 


It is doubtful whether the reception ac- 
corded him last night has ever been equalled 
at the Auditorium. He was so thoroughly in 
the role both vocally and dramatically and he 
handled his scenes with such authority that the 
audience was unable to get enough of him. One 
of the most striking things ever witnessed in an 
opera house took place at the end of the first 
scene after Rosa Raisa, who had done magnifi- 
cent work, had answered curtain call after cur- 
tain call. This scene, of course, properly belongs 
to the soprano, but the impression made by 
Charles Marshall was so favorable that he was 
called to the stage to be greeted by tumultuous 
handclapping and shouts of “bravo.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News: 
MARSHALL GETS OVATION 


Charles Marshall, the American tenor, in the 
role of “Radames,” came in for an ovation en- 
tirely his own, after the first scene. His singing 
of “Celeste Aida” was most artistically done. 
He sang the well-known air with restraint, with 
nobility of tone and with musicianship. He gave 
to this characterization eminent vocal qualities 
and also worthy dramatic interpretation. 


Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post: 


Charles Marshall came through in fine style. 
In a manner of speaking, and if you do not mind 
a sudden change of metaphor, he is a kind of 
Babe Ruth, and when he “catches one squarely 
on the nose” it goes clean over the fence. Do 
the American people like this kind—well, I 
wonder. Apparently it makes no sort of dif- 
ference to him how many high notes there are 
in the score, he can handle them all. He has 
great powers. Also it was a comfort to hear 
a man with the range to sing all the high notes 
of this tremendous score as though he had 
absolutely no fear of them. 


Eugene Stinson in Chicago Journal: 
MARSHALL SCORES 


The American tenor, Charles Marshall, who 
created such unusual stir when he first ap- 
peared here in “Othello,” and who has by curi- 
ous chance never been heard in any other 
part, fulfilled his own ambition and that of 
his army of friends by stepping into a new 
character, the great spirited but sorely beset 
captain of the Ethiopian army. He equalled his 
earlier success. 
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NEW WORK OF CARL NIELSEN 
ACCLAIMED IN COPENHAGEN 


Quintet for Wind Instruments, Performed by “New Music” 
Society, Destined to Become a Classic of Its Kind 

October 12.—It is only about six months 
ince Carl Nielsen's last symphony was produced under the 
composer's conductorship in the “Musikférening” in Copen 
hagen, and already this productive master has bestowed 
on the world a new, great and valuable opus—a wind quintet 
for flute, oboe (alternating with English horn), clarinet, 
bassoon and horn. It was written last spring, while Carl 


Copenhagen, 


CARL NIELSEN, 
distinguished Danish composer, whose new wind quintet has 
just had a successful firat performance. 


Nielsen stayed with some friends in Gothenburg in Sweden, 
where he appeared as visiting conductor at the Philhar 
monic concerts in this uncommonly musical town 

Since his opera, “Mascarade,” which has had a fine re 
vival on the occasion of the Holberg jubilee this season, 
Carl Nielsen has never written anything so spontaneously 
taking, so full of humor and happiness, s0 clear and power 
ful in its lines as this new work. Here we again experi 
ence the full corroboration of the fact that it is not the 
affair of youth to give artistic form to genuine humor, the 
warm, healthy joy of life in all its manifestations. Ex 
perience, maturity and the equal strength of manhood is 
required to find the convincing expression for that. 

The quintet is not extensive It consists of three short 
movements, which only take about twenty minutes. The 
very first simple triad theme in the bassoon suggests a 
comfortable mood, and the restive reiteration of tones 
with its jolly allusion to the secondary theme—which by 
the by is taken from one of the merriest scenes in “Mas: 
carade”—seems to suggest that the composer on his morn 
ing walk has stopped for a moment before the poultry 
yard, listening to its saucy Volapiik The second move- 
ment 1s a minuet as graceful and lovely as it is unique in 
its diatonic simplicity. The last movement is initiated by 
a real Carl Nielsen prelude, the only place in the work 
where seriousness takes on the painfully dissonant colors 
and sad sounds of tragedy. Then follows a succession of 
fine variations on a simple and great choral 

The work was received by the crowded hall in a manner 
that fully showed the strong impression it had made on 
the audience. After the musicians had been recalled many 
times with stormy applause, the composer was at length 
discovered modestly hidden in one of the hindmost rows 
on the floor, He had to stand up and allow himself to be 
enthusiastically cheered. Also the five excellent artists 
deserve being named with great honor: Hagmann, Felumb, 
Oxenvad, Sorensen and Lassen. The new quintet shows 
Carl Nielsen from his brightest and most winning side. 
It means a valuable augmentation of the not very numerous 
works at the disposal of wind-ensembles. Surely it will not 
be long before it is counted among the classics within this 
rare and distinguished branch of musical literature. 

Fritz Crome. 


Hempel Adds Canada to Conquests 


Frieda Hempel, fresh from her sensational triumphs in 
London, England, found an equally enthusiastic demon 
stration awaiting her first appearance in Canada. “Hempel 
made a complete conquest of her hearers and was rap 
turously recalled again and again,” according to the Toront: 
Globe, “but the inexorable laws of the Boston Orchestral 
Association forbade her to grant the encore so ardently 
desired. And the patrons of the concerts had a_ real 
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grievance in this matter for they naturally considered it a 
high-handed proceeding to prevent the singer, after, per- 
haps traveling some hundreds of miles to come here, from 
giving them an extra number or two.” 

Miss Hempel’s appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conducting, in Montreal on No- 
vember 6, and in Toronto on the following night, opened 
her solidly booked concert season. 

“Frieda Hempel might be termed the perfect Mozartian,” 
said the Mail and Empire, Toronto. “Never has one heard 
a voice 0 exactly suited to the rendering of the lilting 
tunefulness of ‘Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. His arias 
might have been written for Frieda Hempel to sing. Hers 
is a lyric soprano of deliciously soft and melting quality. 
Offhand one cannot remember a sweeter tone. The gracious 
presence of the prima donna fits with her voice and the 
arias that she sings. She gave only two last night—‘Deh 
vieni’ from ‘Le Nozze di bane? and ‘Maltern aller artern’ 
from ‘Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail.’ They were pieces 
of delicate and lovely singing. Mme. Hempel is supreme 
in her particular field of song.’ 

“The Polonaise from ie was sung most delight- 
fully,” says the Montreal Gazette, “and Mme. Hempel’s 
rendition of the aria, ‘Deh vieni non tardar’ from ‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’ was flawless.” 


Kudisch’s New Quartet and Quintet 

Alexis Kudisch last: season formed the Alexis Kudisch 
ensemble (quartet and quintet) and the concert given by 
this fine collection of instrumentalists in Town Hall, New 
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His voice is 
trained to the 
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and his singing 
is akin to per- 
fection. 
Richmond (Va.) Times 
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York, was an event of musical importance, and very suc 
cessful. They play extremely well, and deserve all the 
praise showered on them in a letter from Henry Hadley, 
assistant conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, in part 
as follows: 
New York, May 4, 1922, 

Dear Mr, Kudish: : 

Let me thank you and the ensimble for the splendid rendering 
of my quintet last Sunday at Town Hall. It was a great pleasure 
to be present. I was obliged to leave before your numbers, but 
I am glad I heard part of them at rehearsal. I congratulate you 
on having gathered together such splendid musicians, and wish you 
the success which you deserve. 

Yours faithfully, 
Signed) Henry Hapiey. 

The New York Sun praised both the classic works per- 
formed at that concert, as well as the works of Mr. 
Kudisch, calling them “exceedingly interesting examples.” 
The Herald said “characterized by good quality of tone 
and vigor of style.” The Morning Telegraph called it 
“a program of delightful ensemble music,” while the 
Staats-Zeitung mentioned their “admirable playing.” 


Minneapolis and St. Paul to Have Denishawn 


Dancers 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
have been booked by their manager, Daniel Mayer, for 
seven consecutive days in Minneapolis and St. Paul, be- 
ginning March 18 next. Mr. Mayer, who was with the 
company recently at several of its out-of-town performances, 
has returned to New York more enthusiastic than ever 
about his remarkable dancing attraction, which is drawing 
capacity houses wherever it appears. ‘Within four days 
he received three telegraphic requests for re-engagements 
for next year. 
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G. H. Caselotti Opens Season Auspiciously 


Guido H. Caselotti, New York voice teacher and opera 
coach, has started his eighteenth season in New York with 
splendid prospects for a most successful year, due in part 
to the continuous success of his artist- pupils. One of them, 
his own wife, has been gaining rapid progress in the 
operatic field; since her sensational debut a year ago at the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
she has won the favor of large audiences wherever she 
appeared. 

Mme. Caselotti is at present the leading coloratura soprano 
with the DeFeo Opera Company now touring Canada and 
the United States, with which organization she has been 































































































G. H. CASELOTTI 


appearing with great success in “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” as 
Mimi in “La Boheme” and Micaela in “Carmen,” Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville,” Violetta in “La Traviata,” and 
Norina in “Don Pasquale.” (A good proof that one doesn’t 
need to go to Europe to make a debut.) As Mme. Caselotti 
had no other. teacher in voice training and coaching in 
opera than Maestro Caselotti, her continual triumphs are a 
good testimonial to her instructor and husband. 

Maestro Caselotti will continue his teaching, as in the 
past, at his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House build- 
ing, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, while the other days 
he will continue to teach in Bridgeport, Conn., where his 
class has increased considerably. 


Telmanyi to Play in Canada 
After completing his Pacific Coast tour in January, Emil 
Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, will appear in concert 
at Greensburg, Pa., and also fill a return engagement in 
Pittsburgh. Negotiations are under way for several con- 
certs in British Columbia. 


Eighteenth Chamber Music Party in Denver 

The eighteenth chamber music party was held on Sunday 
afternoon, November 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James 
N. Wright, of Denver, Colo. The program was furnished 
by the Denver String Quartet, Horace E. Tureman director. 
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MACBETH 
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Acclaimed by Los 


Charming is the adjective that] best 
applies to her singing. She traces the 


tonal lines with exquisite delicacy. 
—The Times. 





Florence Macbeth opened the Philhar- 
monic Series with a brilliant perform- 
ance. The entire concert was a 
stupendous success.—Zhe Examiner. 





Miss Macbeth’s voice was superbly 
bell-like, smooth, velvety and well- 
pointed; her phrasing was excellent; 
her artistry unquestioned.—7%e Express. 





Sang with almost unequaled virtuosity. 
—The Herald. 





She takes her vocal hurdles with ele- 
gance and ease. Her song groups were 


delivered with impeccable nicety. 
—The Record. 
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“Unquestionably the foremost colora- 
tura soprano this country has pro- 
duced.”—N. Y. Globe. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION | 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Directer of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF ASSEMBLY MUSIC 


Losing Opportunities to Make Public School Singing a Very Valuable Preparation for Advanced Choral Singing 


So many people bemoan the fact that America is not able 
to support choral societies, whose mission it should be to 
perpetuate the finest examples of choral music, both ancient 
and modern, It is not possible to look to the larger cities 
for development of this work, but it is reasonable to expect 
that in smaller communities considerable attention might 
be paid to this feature of music study. Conditions through- 
out the United States do not seem to encourdge this move- 
ment, 

As we have pointed out before, many of the elementary 
and high schools throughout the country spend a great deal 
of time in perfecting choral singing. When pupils leave 


high school there is no opportunity offered them to continue 
choral study, and as a result they are forced to forego this 
pleasant and profitable study 

What should actually happen is that alumni choruses 


hould be featured in all towns and cities of the United 
States, to be conducted either by the local supervisor or 
ome distinguished musician, and by this means provide an 
opportunity for pupils to continue what has been started 
within the school. 

A Derect 1n ScnHoot MANAGEMENT. 

The recent trend in school music—laying emphasis on 
the side of appreciation, rather than the study of choral 
singing-—has led many school principals into the belief that 
part singing belongs either in the class room or to the 
special choral club, and not in the general assembly. This 
is a mistaken idea, In the elementary schools all class 


room instruction should be so organized and managed that 
it may work eventually toward completion of this work in 
the assembly period. As it stands today a great deal of time 
and energy are wasted because a different type of music is 
taught in the assembly than that practiced in the class room. 
The recent war was in a measure responsible for this de- 
parture, because at that time it was necessary to have com- 
munity singing in order to awaken proper patriotic spirit. 
It was thought that more important things than choral 
singing were to be done. We admit that in a measure this 
was true, and to a certain extent community singing accom- 
plished the result which was desired. : 

Further, the conditions which obtained then do not obtain 
now, and unless some very positive action is taken through- 
out the country we may find in a few years that choral 
singing as an assembly feature has entirely disappeared, the 
unison or community type taking its place, and the practice 
of part music relegated to a minor position in public educa- 
tion. 

MATERIAL To Be Usep. 


A great many over-enthusiastic supervisors attempted to 
introduce part music which in literary and musical content 
was far beyond the performing capacity of school pupils. 
Interest in choral music naturally waned under such con- 
ditions, and created a desire on the part of pupils to produce 
that type of music out of which they could get real joy. 
There is a certain type of choral writing which appeals very 
strongly to children. They also like to sing unison songs 
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Marvelous Success at Her SECOND CHICAGO RECITAL 
KATHRYN 


EISLE 


ast year Miss Kathryn Meisle’s recital here 
was the subject of unstinted encomium in these 


columns. I am at a loss today to express even 
greater enjoyment than that caused by her first 
appearance, for her singing yesterday at the 
Playhouse was, if possible, more artistic, more 
finished, more satisfying in every way. The 
French group was an exhibition of lyric art at 
its rarest and best. Miss Meisle’s beautiful 
voice is but one of her charms; she has besides 
impeccable tone production, style that belongs 
to the elite in her profession, exquisitely discreet 
sentiment, lovely diction and the manner of the 
grande dame. Miss Meisle is one of the finest 
concert singers on the stage today.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago Evening American, Novem- 
ber 6, 1922. 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who has appeared 
here successfully in recital a year or so ago, 
gave a program of songs at the Playhouse and 
here a Russian group of four songs by Medtner, 
Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff was heard. 
This singer has developed into an interpreter 
of vocal music of more than ordinary calibre. 
She not only sings with distinction — her 
voice is one of great power and of rich qual- 
ity—but she also has acquired the art of pro- 
jecting the moods and emotional contents of 
her songs, so that the listeners get the full mean- 
ing of their texts, She sang “Snowflakes” by 
Gretchaninoff with such fine effect that the audi- 
ence insisted upon a repetition.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News, November 6, 1922. 


Miss Meisle has a lovely voice, the true con- 
tralto without the heaviness so apt to go with 
the lower timbre, and she has a straightfor- 
ward way of singing which is most grateful. 
Having gained command over her voice, she 
uses it to express the meaning of the music and 
not merely to display her powers of control. 
She has the brains to understand the poem 
and the music and the sympathetic appreciation 
which enables her to bring out the character. 
The two songs I heard were sung with tonal 
beauty and interpretative force. They meant 
something to her and she made them mean 
something to her audience.—Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, November 6, 1922. 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, filled the Playhouse 
with an audience she found easy to please. She 
has an excellent voice, smoother than most of 
its kind—which is smoother than it sounds in 
print—and especially beautiful at the top. The 
young woman is at the threshold of real art, 
and she enters it with fine working materials. 
One of the most pleasant of these is beautiful 
English.— Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal, 
November 6, 1922. 


At the Playhouse Kathryn Meisle was demon- 
strating again that she has one of the finest 
contralto voices that has been heard in sev- 
eral seasons. She was heard in some anemic, 
if pretty, American songs that displayed the glo- 
ries of her voice and her ability to pronounce 
English. Another artist much worth while. 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, November 
6, 1922. 
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purely for the musical value of such songs, rather than for 
the so-called art value of the same material. The modern 
song book, if it is a good song book, contains unison and 
part songs which have been selected with an idea of what 
can be done by pupils rather than by any preconceived 
notion of what should be done by the same pupils, _ 

Song material selected in this way makes it possible to 
articulate choral singing with the study of theory and 
music appreciation. We have been too willing to impose 
the latter subject upon the school curriculum rather than 
to make the study of appreciation a part of the regular 
music course, and naturally an outgrowth of what is daily 
being performed in the class room. 

SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN ASSEMBLY. 


There appears to be a conflict between supervisors of 
music and principals of schools as to what constitutes the 
proper seating arrangements in assembly music. The super- 
visor naturally wants all pupils seated in assembly according 
to the parts they sing. The principal, on the other hand, is 
desirous of having his assembly arranged by class unit. 
In other words, each class shall come in as a class, regard- 
less of what part the individual may sing. As long as this 
condition obtains, then part singing is practically nullified, 
because it is not possible to have choral music if the voices 
are not properly classified and divided. It is an unfortunate 
thing that we find this condition more prevalent in the high 
school than in the elementary school. After all it is in the 
secondary school that we find the real opportunity to de- 
velop choral singing, because in the upper grades we have 
the changed voice of the boy. Another condition which 
militates against choral singing in the high school assembly 
is the fact that the principals desire to use the assembly 
period as a general assembly might be used in a college. 
They are not convinced that music is a very important 
factor, and therefore introduce extraneous speakers and 
programs which frequently are irrelevant to the social and 
moral development of the child. 

At this point it is well for us to recommend strongly the 
introduction of the pipe organ as a necessary part of high 
school equipment. The effect of the organ when properly 
used at a high school assembly is more important than one 
can realize. It not only creates the chapel effect, but seems 
to offer a different type of musical inspiration than can be 
produced by the orchestra, no matter how efficient. One of 
the biggest features of school music is the fact that it carries 
with it a certain spiritual effect which properly prepares the 
way for a fuller understanding of what music really is. It 
is not fair to consider school music as merely something 
which is designed to occupy a certain amount of time, but 
it must be recognized as a subject which rightfully belongs 
to every curriculum, and which makes every other part of 
the curriculum a little bit better. 

Tue ASSEMBLY. 

It is through the assembly that all the contributing factors 
are crystalized and made poignant. It is through assembly 
singing that the finest type of school spirit is aroused. 
Whether it be cheering for the football game or singing 
Unfold Ye Portals Everlasting, both serve their purpose 
as far as the social, moral, and ethical development of the 
child is concerned, but neither should be emphasized to the 
prejudice of a happy combination. 

It is at this point that further consideration of the high 
school orchestra is important. It is not sufficient for a 
group of pupils to practice together to perform on special 
occasions for the school system. But in addition to giving 
concerts at certain times of the school year, we feel that 
the orchestra should become a very important part of every 
assembly exercise, particularly in playing accompaniments 
for the choral singing. A great many supervisors are satis- 
fied to have the orchestra perform a selection in addition 
to the entrance and exit marches. High school pupils 
should be trained to listen to the high school orchestra with 
the same degree of intelligence and respect that is accorded 
the reading of the Bible. 

It is possible to accomplish these results through assembly 
music properly interpreted and properly conducted. There 
is no greater contributing factor to real understanding in 
music than that hundreds of voices shall be lifted together 
with one accord in a vocal hymn to music, 


More Dates for Suzanne Keener 


Following the splendid success made by Suzanne Keener, 
the young coloratura soprano, at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn with Guiseppe de Luca, and at the opening of the 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, she was engaged 
for five more concerts, thus increasing the already long 
list of dates that her manager, R. E. Johnston, has booked 
for her. In addition to a recital in Brooklyn November 
17, the new dates include: December 23, Metropolis 
Club’s concert and ball at the Hotel Biltmore with Gigli 
and John Charles Thomas; February 20, recital at the Apollo 
Club, Brooklyn; March 19, a concert with Tito Schipa in 
Albany, N. Y.; May 7, St. Cecilia Society of Ridgewood 
(N. J.), recital. 


Sundelius Wanted Again in Chicago 


Marie Sundelius, who appeared for the Nordstjernan 
Singing Club of Chicago recently, is wanted again by that 
organization. “I have been authorized to write and ask you 
for the first chance of re-engaging Mme. Sundelius for a 
concert next year,” was the message received from the 
secretary of the club, after the Metropolitan opera soprano 
had sung for them. 


De Gregorio Pupils Show Talent 


Anna Lodato, coloratura soprano, and Elena Heller, dra- 
matic soprano, who are studying with Franco de Gregorio, 
are indeed talented young singers and should have a suc- 
cessful future. Both are under twenty and are being care- 
fully schooled by this vocal teacher, whose method is so 
finely endorsed by Claudia Muzio, with whom he has sung 
in opera. 


Tallarico Recital at Virgil School 


Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, a student with the late A. K. 
Virgil for some years at the Virgil School of Music, New 
York, gave the opening recital at headquarters, 510 West 
End avenue, near 84th street, New York, on November 
12. He played a program of music by masters ranging 
from Scarlatti to Beethoven, Chopin and Palmgren. 
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THE MUSIC OF HAWAII. 


(Continued from page 12) 
ing echoes, the voice of the silver-stringed guitar dies 
in a quavering wail. 

‘ applause ceases and the murmuring of the multitude 
gives place to perfect silence. The natives pick up their 
instruments again. Once more the sound waves emerge 
from the wooden throats and the mellow voices follow. 
This time the rhythm is slow and the melody is sad and 
subdued. It is a simple little air called Imi Av Ia Oe, a 
plantation song of old Hawaii and very dear to the native 
heart. It tells, in melodious words and lovely harmony, 
of past happiness and buried affections and is redolent of 
the sadness of memory—the sacred pathos of the memory 
of the days that are no more. 

It has ended. It is the last’song. A deep silence reigns 
No profane hands are raised to clap. The only token of 
sympathy and appreciation is an occasional muffled sob 
from some half-breed in the audience. One gazes around 
at the multitude. There are stalwart and square-jawed 
laborers, slit-eyed Mongolians, American youths in duck 
trousers and straw hats, swarthy and begrimed negroes from 
the docks, yellow halfcastes—men, women and children of 
every class and ingredient. All are brothers and sisters un- 
ashamed in their emotion. All are equally moved. All 
have tears in their eyes. 

The musicians pick up their abandoned trumpets and 





flutes. That is what they have been paid to do. The 
band resumes one of Sousa’s martial airs. The crowd dis- 
perses. 


Dyinc Out 

Once separated from his beloved ukulele and song, the 
Hawaiian is a very mediocre artist. The Kanaka, in fact, 
is less than passable in any other art or craft. In this 
alone he is a supreme genius. Were he not, one would 
scarcely hear of him, save perhaps in the purely physical 
prowess of swimming and surfboard riding. From music, 
dancing and swimming the Hawaiians get all their happi- 
ness and livelihood. These gentle arts are, in truth, the 
cause, effect, and reason why of their existence today 
What a blissful life has the average Kanaka youth at 
Waikiki! He lies in the sand and basks in the glory of his 
tropical sun, or frolics in the warm brine like a seal, his 
brown and shapely muscles glistening with cocoanut oil 
What higher romance could he aspire to than the gallant 
vocation of teaching pretty debutants how to swim, or 
taking them for rides over the waves in his swift outrigger 
canoe, not to mention the fact that he is well paid for 
this joy. Then, in the evenings, he plays at the seaside 
inns and hotels where the people come from far and 
near to dance in the palm encircled pavilions to his cap- 
tivating music. 

But there is a sad side to this picture: The terrible curse 
of the invaders of his island home is still upon him 
Often in the prime of youth and happiness the shadow of 
death falls across his beautiful body and he is banished to 
Molokai there to wither away until his fragmentary corpse 
is lain to everlasting repose unhonored, but not “unsung.” 

Because of this curse, and also because the native char- 
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acter was genial, poetic and unselfish he has not been able 
to hold his own in the avaricious competition of the white 
race. The consequence is that today there scarcely exists a 
full blooded Hawaiian in all those six fair isles. Inter- 
marriage has been his only means of salvation. So far this 
seems to have improved his music without taking away tl 
essential native charm. What it will do in the future, how- 
ever, is a matter of sure and sad prophesy. the one 
hand the influence of cheap ragtime and music hall songs 
are creeping in and polluting it, while the characteristic 
dialect, whose broad and sonorous vowels gave it such 
unique charm, is rapidly giving way to English; on the 
other hand the natives, proud of their naturally beautiful 
voices, go to the other extreme by striving for classical 
effects and thus sink into oblivion through unequal compe- 
tition. 

Hawaiian minstrels have crossed the Pacific in legions. 
They have spread from California to the Atlantic seaboard 
and they have found appreciation and profit in the metropo- 
lises of the old world. Indeed so popular and beloved were 
they at one time that their native isles were rapidly being 
depleted of musicians. Time was when the music of 
Hawaii was imported to one’s hotel and restaurant. It 
constituted the finishing touch, and often the main element, 
in palm lobbies and cabarets. But now, in the ever changing, 
ever dissatisfied spinwheel which we call civilization, it 
has been relegated to the limbo of outworn sensations. In 
its place has sprung up a brand of so-called Hawaiian 
songs manufactured and “canned” by publishing concerns 
on Broadway. To hear the original in all its primitive 
purity one must now follow it to the palm strands of its 
native isles. There, of a quiet evening, in the perfumed 
voluptuousness of a tropic moon, one may still hear those 
plaintive voices with the rhythmic roll of the ukuleles and 
wail of the wire-stringed guitar echoing the song of the 
surf and sigh of the soft winged trade winds. But, in a 
sad undercurrent, there lurks the sob of pathos of a dwin- 
dling race. Doubtless, as is the case with all true art, a 
vital and immortal element will be bequeathed to posterity ; 
but the real music of Hawaii—the mele of the Kanaka— 
will vanish soon from the earth to be heard only in that 
Paradise of the great god Wakea, far away over the west- 
ern sea beyond the sunset. 


Erna Cavelle Heard at Briarcliff 
Att a musicale given at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., by the Briarcliff Quintet, on October 22, 
Erna Cavelle, soprano, was the outstanding artist. She 
sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; “Do 
Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter, 
and “Song of the Open,” LaForge. 





Cadman Works at London Ballad Concerts 

The first of this season’s London Ballad Concerts was 
given at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on October 14. 
The London Symphony Orchestra played the famous Thun- 
derbird Suite and Phyllis Lett sang Dream Tryst. Both of 
these compositions are by the American composer, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, and attained big success. 
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Laura E. Morrill Artists Active 


: Laura E. Morrill has begun a very busy season of vocal 
instruction at her New York studio, and many of her 
pupils are filling engagements professionally. Eugenie Bes- 
niér sang before the Cercle Francaise-Americaine at the 





LAURA B. MORRILL 


and one of her pupils, Edna Hudson Howe, photographed 
last summer in Levington, Mass. 


McAlpin on October 13. Gladys Hart, the possessor of a 
lovely soprano voice, has signed a contract with Shubert 
and is singing in the West. Leah Lannaman, a fine mezzo, 
gave a group of German songs at Hunter College last 
month. Florence Nelson presented an excellent program 
via radio on October 26 and gave a costume recital in 
Bronxville the following day. Grace Nott,, Leah Lanna- 
man and Florence Gauggel. Laurel Trio, broadcasted a 
concert over the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany radio plant on October 30. An evening concert was 
booked for these artists on November 13. Clair Lillian 
Peteler recently made a record for the Vocalion, and Laurie 
Merrill, soprano, is doing concert work, Inez Quick was 
heard in Greenwich and Norwalk last month. 


Harcum School Studio Club Meetings 


The Studio Club of the Harcum School had its first 
musicale on Wednesday evening, November 8. Among 
those who played and were accepted for membership in 
the club were Isabelle Rudd, of Toledo, Ohio, and Elizabeth 
Gilman, of Ontario, Cal. The next meeting will be devoted 
to the study of Bach. Several fugues will be played and 
analyzed. 


Maier and Pattison to Play at Vassar College 


A recent engagement booked for Guy Maier and Lée 
Pattison is at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, where they 
will give a recital of music for two pianos on May 4. 
These two young pianists are now making a concert tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 














temperament was supreme. 


rich in reserve force. 


She is dowered with rare magnetism and beauty. r ; ; 
—and she has a wealth of unforced tone, produced with so little effort as to be deceptive. It 


swells out and fills a large auditorium, with never a suggestion of crashing chords. 


larly beautiful was her rendering of Debussy’s “La Cathedral Engloutie.” Profoundly poetic, and 


—Toronto “Saturday Night,” October 28, 1922. 


There was nothing feminine about Miss Novello’s work at the keyboard. E 
robustness of tone and her technique was quite in the grand style. Looking not unlike a Roman 
vestal virgin, she presided at her instrument like a young priestess of her art and drew forth from 
the keys with her virile fingers harmonies that were compelling in their ree. 


—Toledo Times, November 11, 
COMPARED WITH PACHMAN 


The Mendelssohn Rondo was taken faster than that adopted by De Pachman and other famous 
pianists but the velocity served to emphasize her virtuosity. 


—Toronto Globe, October 18, 1922. 





e was forgotten altogether. 


Her touch is delightfully musical, yet firm 


Particu- 


She had always a 
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‘Her Place Amongst the First of 
Pianists Is Assure 


Her place amongst the first of pianists is assured. She is master of her instrument and has 

a temperament that emphasizes a hundred times its pitiful limitations. There was an ecstasy in 

her playing of the Chopin A Flat Polonaise that makes one believe that a Celt alone can interpret 

this composer. In the Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn the pianofort f 

Arpeggios were as the outpouring of the soul of an inspired harper. Technique was forgotten, 

We believe she has something new to tell us about pianoforte music. 
—Toronto Evening Telegram, October 18, 1922. 
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Grasse AppLaups CourBoIN, 

idwin Grasse—composer, violinist and organist—was one 

the interested listeners who enthusiastically applauded 
Charles M. Courboin in his Wanamaker auditorium recitals 

November 2 and 8 The practically new organ, which 

ntains so many improvements, was heard to splendid ad- 
antage in the prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” and in an 
riginal interpretation of Raff's “The Spinner,” a quaint 
erenade by Rachmaninoff, full of contrast, etc. Edwin 
Grasse knows this instrument thoroughly, having played 
it himself in public recitals, and his applause, expressing a 
conirere’s appreciation, was shared by the thousand listen 
ers, among whom was also Lucien G, Chaffin, At the recital 
4 November 8, Mr. Courboin played the giant G minor 
fugue (Bach) as the opening number, beginning the theme 
oitly, against all precedent, but nevertheless very effective. 
Wagner's “Liebestod” was one of his most applauded num 
bers, and another item of much interest was the variations 
and fugue by Berwald of Syracuse. In response to ap 
plause he played Edwin Grasse’s comparatively new seren 
ade, a short but graceful little work, The Dupré series ot 
recitals begin in December. 

“GENIAL JOHN” FINNEGAN. 

john Finnegan, tenor soloist at St, Patrick’s Cathedral 
for nearly two decades past, and special soloist at Summer- 
field M. E. Church, Port Chester, sang there with a fresh- 

of voice most remarkable. Press notices throughout 
1 country have only praise for him. 

Verpt Crus Musicate, NovemBer 28 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, 
announees the fifth anniversary musicale of the club for 
eleven o'clock, November 28, at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 
Che following artists will participate: Ernest Davis, tenor; 
Clara Novello Davies, pianist and conductor, with The 
Novello Davies Singers (Belle McEwan, Lois Miller, EI- 
eanore Jones, Dorothy Olmsted and Anna Eldridge). The 
anniversary luncheon will follow this musicale. Club social 
iffairs opened with a soiree dansante, MacDowell Galleries, 
November 8, when the president received many tokens of 
admiration and affection. 


M. A. O. on LicensinG TEACHERS, 

At a meeting of the promotion committee of the National 
Association of Organists, Reginald L. McAll chairman, a 
letter to City Chamberlain Berolzheimer was drafted, pro- 
testing against the proposed city ordinance for licensing 
music teachers, It is a fact that practically all the well 
known musical folk are against this. 


WaANAMAKER Boarp OF TRADE ENTERTAIN MENT. 


At a recent evening of “Mirth, Music and Sociability” 

the Wanamaker auditorium, Alexander Russell opened 
the program with a grand march from “Aida,” followed by 
a mixed quartet which sang popular numbers. An original 
piano trio had as participants Egar Fairchild, Herbert 
Clair and George Dilworth, and the program closed with a 
sketch, “The Apartment House,” interpreted by slides and 
the organ, Frank Stewart Adams, organist. Dramatic 
sketches and fancy stage dancing, as well as general danc- 
ing, was also on this program. 

Amy Grant's Opera Recitat Dates. 

Miss Grant, whose opera recitals have become so well 
known, plans this year to give them at an unusual hour, 
namely 5:30 pm. on alternate Tuesdays, beginning Novem- 
her 21. Following are the dates: December 5 and 19, Janu- 
ary 9 and 23, February 13 and 27, March 13 and 27, and 
April 10. Miss Grant's story of the opera, told in beau- 
tiful English, often follows the poetic text of the libretto, 
and is accompanied by Elmer Zoller at the piano. She offers 
pecial rates to teachers and students. 

CapoumLLiez IN Mip-West. 

lrancois Capouilliez and his company, during the month 
of November, are covering the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan and Minnesota, then appearing in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


Prunopore STRONG, OrGANist or Grace M, E, Cuurcn. 


Theodore Strong, recently a bridegroom, soon after his 
return from a wedding journey to the Pacific Coast, where 
he was tendered positions as organist, was engaged as or- 
ganist and director of the choir of Grace M. E. Church, 
West 104th street, where he has an excellent quartet. A 
recent church program shows on it some standard organ 
pieces, including “Meditation” (Gostclow), “Te Deum 
(Claussman), “March Triomphale” (Dubois), “Salut d’A- 
mour” (Elgar), “Eventide” (Humaston) and “Coronation 
Mareh” (Kretzchmar), Mr, Strong was an accompanist 
at a concert in Bronxville, November 10. 


Music at Cuurcn or St, Mary THE Vircin. 


The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, the best known 
among the so called “high” churches of the Episcopal sect, 
on November 2 gave a special musical program with solemn 
high mass. The music included a Mozart andante, played 
hy Isabel Rausch, Cherubini’s “Requiem Mass,” and andante 
by Schmidt for organ and orchestra. The chorus was 
assisted by the following soloists: Donna Easley, soprano; 
Dorothy Whittle, contralto; Henry Lincoln Case, tenor : 
Edward Bromberg, bass, all under the direction of 
organist George W. Westerfield. 


“Enocn Arpen” at Wasurnoton Irvine Hicn Scuoot. 


_ A novel item on the Goldsworthy organ recital at Wash- 
ington Irving high school, November 12, was the poem, 
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“Enoch Arden,” read by the English department of the 
school, with accompaniment by Mr. Goldsworthy, arranged 
for organ from the Strauss score. 

Ryspner CANTATA SUNG. 

Dr. Cornelius Rybner’s festival cantata for solo voices, 
mixed chorus and two pianos, was given by the Harrisville, 
R. L., Glee Club, October 20, seventy-five mixed voices being 
concerned in this work. Alexander Rihm is the musical 
director of the club, which, preceding this cantata, gave 
choral numbers by Carl Hahn, Van der Stucken, D.ton, and 
classic composers. 

Lorna Lee Marries CHartes T. HAFNer. 

Cards have been received announcing the marriage of 
Lorna Lee and Charles Andrew Hafner at Greenwich, Conn, 
The lucky Mr. Hafner has won one of the leading con- 
traltos of the Mozart Society and solo contralto of Uni- 
versity Place M. E. Church 

Tue Reep Miciters Continue Tueir Tour. 

Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, now touring the 
West and Northwest in concert, sang in Lewiston, Mont., 
on October 30; Great Falls, Mont., October 31; Salem, Ore., 
November 10; Portland, Ore., November 11, and Carthage, 
Ill, November 16. These dates were in addition to the ones 
already announced for the contralto and tenor. 


Fevta Litvinne to CLAUDE WarrForp. 
Felia Litvinne, vocal coach, writes the following to 
Claude Warford regarding the work of Mary Davis, a 





“One could not tell just what made 
Miss Peterson seem such a friend of 
long standing, Was it her gay warmth 
of manner; the piquant charm and 
vividness of her personality, with the 
quick vein of wit lying close to the 
surface; or was it the lovely, lilting 
quality of her voice, with its tones of 
almost crystalline purity, that created 
this much-to-be-desired atmosphere? 

“It was probably a delightful blend- 
ing of them all,—and there one has 


May Peterson and the secret of her 
success.” 


The Ridgewood Hera'd (N. J.) 
said the above about May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








Warford artist-pupil, who has just returned from Paris 
after a season of study under Mme. Litvinne: 
My dear Confrere: : S 

I write to thank you sincerely for having sent Miss Davis to 
me, Allow me to compliment you sincerely on the way you have 
trained this fine artist, | 

The placing of the voice is very, very fine and her style is very 


oble, 

I feel delighted to have been useful to her, and am also delighted 
to know that I can give your address to the many dear Americans 
who ask me occasionally for a good professor. 

Accept, my dear confrere, with my thanks, the expression of my 
appreciation, 

(Signed) Fetsta Litvinne. 

Paris, France, August 17, 1922. 

Jane Manwner’s DraMa REapINGs. 

Aeolian Hall held a good-sized audience to hear Jane 
Manner in “Living House,” in which she represented three 
characters, and Zangwill’s “Merely Mary Ann,” the latter 
bringing recollections of the actress, Miss Robson. It is a 
high compliment to say that Miss Manner’s voice and char- 
acterization were much Jike those of the admired Robson; 
indeed, in depth of expression she excelled her. Her im- 
personations of the impecunious composer, Lancelot, and of 
Mary Ann, were highly artistic and natural, which, after 
all, is the best thing possible to say. Various piano and 
violin pieces (the latter in piano transcription) were played 
by the Duo-Art piano, giving much pleasure. 

De.ia PittaLuGA, PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 

Delia Pittaluga is a Spanish-American pianist and ac- 
companist, having had wide experience, and impressing one 
as a capable, refined young woman and an authority on 
Spanish music. She anticipates a busy season. 

NATIONAL OrGANISTS’ Executives MEET. 

Eleven members of the executive committee, National 
Association of Organists, met at headquarters, November 
13, President Noble in the chair with Reginald L. McAall 
guiding. $783.16 was reported on hand, “which is much 
ground for satisfaction,” said McAIl. Letters from various 
State officers, showing the large and growing interest, were 
read. The public meetings committee announced a dinner 
for November 20, Recitals were announced by Weston, 
Miss Adams and others, for January and February, and a 
dinner to past presidents as well as one in honor of Mr. 
Sabine, the Chicago scientist (with. an address by him). 

(Continued on page 49) 


Schelling Plays in Paris 


President Millerand of the French Republic and one of 
the most brilliant audiences gathered together in Paris 
this season, including most of the musical and political 
celebrities in the capital, attended the orchestral concert 
at the Conservatoire on November 4, at which Ernest 
Schelling, the Américan composer-pianist, was the soloist. 
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ROCHESTER SHOWS 
KEEN INTEREST IN GRAND 
OPERA PRESENTATIONS 





San Carlo Company Gives Eight Performances in Week— 
Martinelli Cordially Received—Denishawn Company 
Attracts Many—Chamber Music Concerts 


Rochester, N. Y., November 4.—Checking up on the 
attendance figures during the week of grand opera in 
Rochester, beginning October 16, officials of the Eastman 
Theater discovered that all previous records for the city 
had been broken. More than 25,000 persons saw the eight 
performances by the San Carlo Opera Company, which 
opened the musical season of the new Eastman Theater. 
At several of the performances hundreds were turned away 
and at several others every available inch of standing room 
was occupied. While much of this unusual interest is at- 
tributed to the fact that the Eastman Theater was new 
and many persons were induced to attend the operatic per- 
formances simply because they were presented in that place, 
there is no doubt in the mind of observers that a genuine 
love for music was a powerful factor in the remarkable 
attendance. The Eastman Theater and the Eastman School 
of Music have drawn attention to music in ways and with 
an insistence never before felt here. 

The engagement, which opened with a brilliant perform- 
ance of “Aida” on Monday night, came to a successful 
close Saturday night with “Carmen,” Dorothy Jardon 
singing the title part, with Amador Famadas as Don Jose. 
This was Miss Jardon’s first appearance here as Carmen, 
and general opinion was that she had not been surpassed 
by any other artist seen locally in that part. On Satur- 
day afternoon the Mexican soprano, Maria Luisa Escobar, 
made her only appearance of the week as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and won a_ personal triumph, 
“Pagliacci,” offered on the same bill, presented Vincente 
Ballester as the clown, Manuel Salazar as Canio and Sofia 
Charlebois as Nedda. 

Of the guest artists who appeared in the course of the 
week, the most spectacular success was won by Anna 
Fitziu, who sang in “Tosca” and in “La Boheme.” Her 
voice, art and personal charm won demonstrations of de- 
light at each performance. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese 
prima donna, appeared in “Madame Butterfly” with marked 
success. Marie Rappold, Metropolitan soprano, appeared in 
“Aida” and “Il Trovatore.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a remarkable operatic matinee 
was given, with “Martha” as the bill. Josephine Lucchese, 
coloratura soprano, came especially for this performance. 
The matinee was for the special benefit of school chil- 
dren. The theater was completely sold out and hundreds 
were turned away. 

Manuel Salazar, the leading tenor of the company, ar- 
rived in Rochester scarcely an hour before the opening per- 
formance of “Aida,” in which he was to sing the part of 
Rhadames. Mr. Salazar arrived in New York that same 
day from Costa Rica and by close connections was able 
to reach Rochester in time for the performance 

MARTINELLI CorpIALLY RECEIVED. 

Following the week of opera, which provided the formal 
opening of the city’s musical season, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Metropolitan tenor, with Lydia Civetti, soprano, as assist- 
ing artist, came for a recital, on the evening of October 25. 
This was the first event in the Paley Concert series. A 
large audience was on hand and gave the noted tenor a 
cordial greeting. Besides individual arias and songs the 
two artists offered the “Parle Moi de Ma Mere” duet from 
“Carmen,” which had to be repeated. Salvatore Fucito 
was the. accompanist. 

DENISHAWN ComMpaNy AtTrTrRActs MANy. 


On the evening of November 1, the second of the Wednes- 
day evening attractions at the Eastman Theater brought 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn and their company of 
dancers in a program of colorful stage pictures. Miss St. 
Denis had not appeared in Rochester in more than ten 
years and Mr. Shawn had never been here. Their pro- 
gram was divided into four parts, the first consisting of 
“Music Wisualizations,” the second of Spanish numbers, 
the third the dance legend, “Xochitl,” and the fourth of 
Oriental numbers. Another capacity audience saw this per- 
formance, which was the first event in the Furlong series. 

CuHambBer Music Concerts. 


Two interesting chamber concerts have been giver in 
the Tuesday evening series in Kilbourn Hall of the Fast- 
man School of Music. The first was by the New York 
Trio on October 10, and the second by the Wendling 
Quartet on October 24. The New York Trio played the 
No. 1 E flat major trio of Beethoven, the variations from 
the trio in A minor by Tschaikowsky and the trio, op. 29, 
in B flat major by D'Indy. The Wendling Quartet played 
Haydn's No. 5 quartet in D major, Schubert's quartet in 
D minor and Beethoven's No. 6 quartet in aa ar 





Yost Opens Pittsburgh Season With Recital 
Gaylord Yost, composer-violinist, and head of the violin 
department of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, gave the 
first of a series of five recitals at the Institute Hall on 
Friday evening, November 3, to. a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Yost’s program was: sonata in A minor 
(Veracini), concert in E minor (Burleigh), “Castles in 
Spain” (Spalding), “American Dance” (Stoessel), “Song 
and Dance” (Yost), Slovak (Gardner), “La Gitana” 
(Kreisler), “Slavonic Dance” (Dvorak-Kreisler), “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen” “(White), and “Habanera” 
(Sarasate). William H. Oetting supported Mr. Yost at the 
piano. 








BONCI 


Says: 
i 
There is no voice defect that can 
tremolo included, when bad traini 


“In examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, I always 
suggest to him to consult 


MADAME VALERI. 


escape her notice and that cannot be corrected by her ability, 
ng has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 WEST END AVE., Entrance on 78th St. 
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MUSICAL 


JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


TRIUMPHS AGAIN IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 





‘‘Her voice was the voicethe Metropolitan knows, 
a big, broad voice, full of drama, richand impres- 
sive. ’’—GILBERT GABRIEL, NEW YORK SUN, NOV. 7, 1922. 





“JULIA CLAUSSEN, WHO HAS WON A CONSPICUOUS PLACE IN SOME 
MAJOR PRODUCTIONS OF RECENT METROPOLITAN SEASONS, GAVE 
A RECITAL AT CARNEGIE HALL, WHICH WAS FILLED WITH LISTEN- 
ERS IN SPITE OF RAIN, AND WHICH SHE HERSELF FILLED WITH 
SINGING OF MUCH BEAUTY AND POWER. THERE WAS BOTH SYM- 
PATHETIC FEELING AND FINE ARTISTRY IN HER DELIVERY OF THE 
POETIC ‘FIELD SOLITUDE,’ AMONG A GROUP OF BRAHMS, AS WELL 
AS MERIKANTO’S ‘DYING EMBERS,’ ONE OF SEVERAL NORTHERN 
PIECES ANNOUNCED ‘FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA.’ LATER 
SHE GAVE MANUSCRIPT SONGS DEDICATED TO HERSELF, ONE BY 
HADLEY AND NO FEWER THAN THREE BY FLORABEL BLACKWELL. 
THERE WERE ALSO AN AIR FROM ROSSI’S ‘MITRANE,’ LYRICS OF 
STRAUSS, BRUNEAU, CHAUSSON, GRETCHANINOV AND LA FORGE.” 
—New York Times, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN, A MEZZO-SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA HOUSE, GAVE A SONG RECITAL LAST EVENING IN 
CARNEGIE HALL. SELDOM HAS SHE SUNG WITH MORE REPOSE AND 
CLOSER APPROACH TO THAT DIGNITY OF STYLE WHICH BELONGS 
TO THE INTERPRETATION OF SUCH LYRICS AS THOSE OF BRAHMS. 
THE FOUR LIEDER OF THIS MASTER, WHICH CONSTITUTED THE 
SECOND GROUP ON THE PROGRAM, EVOKED THE BEST RESOURCES 
OF THE SINGER. SHE HAD THE CAPABLE ASSISTANCE OF FRANK 
LA FORGE, WHOSE ADMIRABLE ACCOMPANIMENTS ALWAYS PRO- 
VIDE A RICH BACKGROUND FOR THE ART OF ANY SINGER.”—W. J. 
Henderson, New York Herald, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“A BRILLIANT GATHERING OF SOCIETY FOLKS WELCOMED JULIA 
CLAUSSEN AT CARNEGIE HALL. HER CHARMING PRESENTATION 
OF A LONG AND DIVERSE PROGRAM PROVED HER MASTERY OF 
THAT BRANCH OF MUSICAL INTERPRETATION. HER BEAUTIFUL, 
SYMPATHETIC AND WELL-CONTROLLED MEZZO-SOPRANO KEPT 
FAULTLESS PACE WITH THE DRAMATIC MEANING OF EVERY TEXT 
SHE OFFERED. THE COMBINATION OF VOCAL CHARM AND INTEL- 
LIGENT INFLECTION WAS IRRESISTIBLE. SHE WAS OFTEN AND 
WARMLY APPLAUDED. THE FLORAL TRIBUTES CONSISTED OF MANY 
HUGE BUNCHES OF CORAL AND YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
Grena Bennett, New York American, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN ONCE MORE PROVED HER VERSATILITY 
AS AN ARTIST OF THE CONCERT STAGE AS WELL AS THE BROAD 
FIELD OF OPERA. AT THE BEGINNING OF HER PROGRAM MME. 
CLAUSSEN PLACED HERSELF ON A NICE COMFORTABLE PLANE 
WITH HER AUDIENCE BY SINGING THE FAMILIAR ‘AH, RENDIMI?’ 
FROM ‘MITRANE’ BY ROSSI. THIS BEAUTIFUL AND FLORID ARIA WAS 
WELL SUNG AND PAVED THE WAY FOR A MOST INTERESTING AND 
ENTERTAINING PROGRAM, COMPRISING THREE ASSORTED GROUP 
NUMBERS AND FOUR SONGS BY BRAHMS, WHICH GAVE AMPLE PLAY 
FOR HER RICH TONES AND EXTENSIVE RANGE.”—New York Telegraph, 
Nov. 7, 1922. 


“JULIA CLAUSSEN, THE EXCELLENT MEZZO-SOPRANO OF OUR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, PROVED HERSELF ALSO A DIS- 
TINGUISHED LIEDER SINGER: AT LAST AN OPERA SINGER WHO FER- 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
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VENTLY DEVOTES HERSELF TO THE TENDER ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
‘LIED, AND WHO UNDERSTANDS HOW TO CAPTURE AND HOLD ITS 
SOUL. WHAT A LOVELY FLOWING LEGATO, WHAT TENDERNESS IN 
NUANCES, WHAT ELOQUENT AND SMOOTH DICTION! MME, 
CLAUSSEN IS A RENOWNED BRAHMS SINGER, AND ‘FELDEINSAM.- 
KEIT,’ ‘DIE MAINACHT,’ ‘LIEBLICHE WANGEN’ AND THE ‘WIEGEN.- 
LIED’ BELONG TO THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THAT LIEDER SONG HAS 
OFFERED US IN A LONG TIME. ALSO SONGS BY STRAUSS, (‘NICHTS’ 
AND ‘ZUEIGNUNG’), WERE BEAUTIFULLY PRESENTED. MME, 
CLAUSSEN WAS FORCED TO GIVE MANY ENCORES, WAS WARMLY 
APPLAUDED AND WAS PRESENTED WITH A VERITABLE GARDEN OF 
FALL FLOWERS—AND SHE DESERVED EACH AND ALL OF THESE 
BLOSSOMS.”—Maurice Halperson, New York Staats Zeitung, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“THERE WAS PLENTY OF VARIETY IN MME. CLAUSSEN’S PRO- 
GRAMME. ROSSI’S ‘AH, RENDIMI’ LENT A DASH OF ITALIAN, BRAHMS 
AND STRAUSS REPRESENTED GERMANY, EMIL SJORGREN AND 
OSCAR MERIKANTO GAVE SOMETHING FROM’ SCANDINAVIA, 
ALFRED BRUNEAU AND ERNEST CHAUSSON FROM FRANCE, GRET- 
CHANINOW FROM RUSSIA, AND FRANK LA FORGE, HENRY HADLEY, 
AND FLORABEL BLACKWELL FROM AMERICA. MME. CLAUSSEN 
SEEMED TO TAKE ON ENTHUSIASM WITH THE SCANDINAVIAN 
SONGS, DID THE DELICATE FRENCH PIECES VERY HAPPILY, AND WAS 
SPLENDID IN PUSHKIN’S ‘LE CAPTIF. IN THIS THE RATHER ORA.- 
TORICAL VEHEMENCE OF THE WORDS AND MUSIC SUITED HER 
PARTICULARLY. FLORABEL BLACKWELL’S THREE SONGS WERE 
VERY SUCCESSFULLY DONE BY THE SINGER. THESE SONGS AND 
MR. HADLEY’S WERE DEDICATED TO MME. CLAUSSEN AND SUNG 
FROM THE MANUSCRIPT.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“JULIA CLAUSSEN, A CONSPICUOUS CONTRALTO AT THE METRO. 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE, GAVE A SONG RECITAL LAST NIGHT IN 
CARNEGIE HALL. HER ENTERTAINMENT WAS AN ARTISTIC SUC- 
CESS. SHE SANG A GROUP OF BRAHMS NUMBERS EXTREMELY 
WELL, AND SHE CHARMED WITH SCANDINAVIAN SONGS BY MERI- 
KANTO AND SJORGREN WHICH HAD NOT PREVIOUSLY BEEN HEARD 
IN NEW YORK.”—Paul Morris, New York Telegram, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“MANY METROPOLITAN OPERA SONGBIRDS TRY THEIR WINGS ON 
THE CONCERT PLATFORM BEFORE THE STRENUOUS OPERATIC SEA- 
SON BEGINS, AND LAST NIGHT JULIA CLAUSSEN SOARED HIGH AT 
CARNEGIE HALL. WHAT A PLEASURE IT WAS TO HEAR A SINGER 
WHO POSSESSES SUCH A BEAUTIFUL SENSE OF FORM IN PHRASING 
AND WHO GOES A STEP BEYOND BEING INTELLIGENT TO BECOME 
INTELLECTUAL WITH ALL SHE DOES! SHE SANG GROUPS OF SONGS 
BY BRAHMS AND RICHARD STRAUSS, AND WAS INDUCED TO REPEAT 
‘LES PAPILLONS,’ BY CHAUSSON, AND A MANUSCRIPT PIECE BY 
FLORABEL BLACKWELL CALLED ‘REST.’ EXQUISITE ACCOMPANYING 
BY FRANK LA FORGE ROUNDED OUT AN EVENING OF WELL BAL- 
ANCED WORK.”—Katherine Spaeth, New York Mail, Nov. 7, 1922. 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
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Darius Milhaud, most interesting of the young 
French composers, is to visit us in January. 

= @ 

All the European musical journals of early Octo- 
ber printed notices of the death of Cosima Wagner, 
but the venerable widow lives calmly on, a most 
effective denial of the truth of these reports. 


— —~<——— 


Le Menestrel, Paris, publishes as a news item from 
its United States correspondent the fact that an 
American tenor, Alfred owns, is singing at the 
State Opera in Vienna. This is perfectly true, but 
not quite as good from the standpoint of news as it 
was ten years ago or more, when Mr. Piccaver first 
joined the Vienna Opera. 

oO 


Sir Thomas Beecham has been out of the news for 
quite a little while, but one hears now that he is nego- 
tiating with the Corporation of Manchester for the 
establishment of a Beecham Opera Company there. 
(They do say that the opera written by Sir Thomas’ 
little son was very little indeed, even for a young- 
ster of eighteen; and that it seems quite unlikely that 
he is to become the Erich Wolfgang Korngold of 
England. ) 

a 


There was tremendous applause at the end of the 


second act of the L’Amore dei Tre Re performance 
at the Metropolitan Thursday evening of last week. 
The four principals came out time after time and 
brought Mr. Moranzoni, the conductor. They for- 
got, however, another personage who, from the 
amount of work he did, certainly deserved to come 
out for a bow—the prompter. Not that the prin- 
cipals had needed his services—they did not; but, in 
fresh voice at the beginning of the season and per- 
haps swept off his stool, so to say, by the emotion 
of this act, he volunteered a tremendous lot of un- 
necessary and disturbing remarks. 
~~ —@-—-—- 

It is too bad that Richard Strauss is not over here 
just now so that he could hear and wonder at the 
performance of his Heldenleben by the Capitol Thea- 
ter Orchestra this week. Under the energetic leader- 
ship of Erno Rapee, the organization gives a splen- 
did reading of the extremely difficult score, and one 
that is technically perfect. Manager Rothafel, whose 
idea it was to present this masterpiece of modern 
music to his audiences, had Ignace Paderewski as 
his guest for the first performance Sunday after- 
noon, and the distinguished Pole was loud in his 
praise of the signal accomplishment of the orchestra 
and its conductor, Mr, Rothafel and his associates 


are to be congratulated on this practical step to dis- 
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seminate the knowledge of the best in music among 
those who seldom have or seek the opportunity to 
hear it elsewhere... And, it may be added, the players 
themselves take great pride in giving their best to 
such work; the genial manager told us that the thea- 
ter was hideous with their noise, as, in separate cor- 
ners, they voluntarily practised to conquer the pas 
sages of special technical difficulty. 
anny wee ites 


Le Prix Blumenthal, offered to French musicians 
every other year by an American citizen who resided 
in Paris for a long while, was won this year by 
Roger Desormiere, with a symphonic work for or- 
chestra. The prize is awarded by a jury made ? 
of some of the most representative men in Frenc 
music, Messrs. d’Indy, Rabaud, Schmitt, Ravel, 
Dukas and Ropartz. 


Shreveport, La., recently heard and enjoyed Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw’s Impresario Company. The 
company was presented by the Free Lyceum Bureau, 
an organization backed by the Citizens’ Educational 
Council, its purpose being to provide Shreveport 
with the best possible attractions to be obtained along 
artistic and educational lines. Any citizen is entitled 
to hear these gratis by the mere formality of asking 
for tickets. The fund to support the series is sub- 
scribed by business firms and private citizens. The 
Musicat Courter would be interested to know 
whether any other city has gone so far in this direc- 
tion as Shreveport, 





Looking through the list of players of the new 
City Symphony Orchestra at its first concert last 
Saturday evening;' an even half-dozen names stood 
out that suggested that their owners were likely to be 
something more than naturalized citizens or Ameri- 
cans of the first generation. This is encouraging, 
for, we recall that when the National Symphony 
started there was only one Anglo-Saxon name in the 
whole roster. Paul Morris, by the way, critic for 
the Evening Telegram, writes the program notes for 
the new organization. These on the first program 
were excellently done. Mr. Morris avoids the error 
that the brilliant Mr. Gilman frequently commits, 
of telling his readers whether or not a piece of music 
is good; the commentator should always leave that 
for the listeners to find out for themselves. 


——--<——— 


The benefit concert for Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening of last week 
was a terrible fiasco, as was expected by everyone 
who knew about the preparations for it. Not one 
of the artists who had ever been connected with the 
late Oscar Hammerstein appeared—nor was there 
any reason why they should. Two artists who can 
hardly even have known the former impresario ap- 
peared and performed for the less than one hundred 
and fifty persons who turned up—and some of these 
were doubtless deadheads. The net result seems to 
have been that the young East Sider who got it up 
—and who must still have been in short pants when 
Oscar Hammerstein ceased to be an impresario—got 
his name in the papers more times than he otherwise 
would have. 

——-—©@ -- - 


For pianodom in New York yesterday, November 
22, was a red letter day for it was slated to mark the 
reappearance in this city of Paderewski, luminous 
hero of the keyboard whose personality and art have 
kept him prominently before the public for long over 
a quarter of a century. No matter whether one 
agrees or not with Paderewski’s political beliefs and 
doings he nevertheless must be regarded as a tre- 
mendously significant figure in the musical world and 
in particular in the realm of piano playing. His re- 
citals elsewhere in America this autumn have proved 
that much of Paderewski’s old finesse, flourish and 
deeply musical sensitiveness still are in evidence in 
his renderings, and audiences gave him a reception 
that must have proved to him beyond a doubt how 
strongly and lastingly his former glorious manifes- 
tations on the piano have kept him in the affections 
of musicians and in the fancy of the populace. The 
Saturday arrival in this country of Clemenceau and 
his first ride up Fifth avenue when he was gazed 
upon from the Musicat Courter windows by the 
writer of these lines, made the latter recall what the 
“Tiger” exclaimed when Paderewski arrived in Paris 
to represent Poland at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence: “So you are Paderewski, the pianist, now 
turned statesman! What a fall, monsieur!” And 
Clemenceau, if .he attended the recital yesterday of 
Paderewski, may have had cause to confirm his opin- 
ion. From what the world now knows about states- 
men, a fine pianist is infinitely to be preferred to 
the “diplomats” who sit around green tables and en- 
tangle nations in bickerings, strife, misery and 
hatred. rac ee Tee 
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MEN AND MUSIC 


Of the remarks made recently by Walter 
Damrosch before the Woman Pays Club, the 
World has the following to say: 


“Walter Damrosch’s appeal to women to 
‘bribe, cajole and tempt’ the men to cultivate 
music comes as a surprise. Is music nowadays 
in need of meretricious feminine wiles to secure 
masculine interest? Men seem to make up a 
larger percentage of concert and operatic audi- 
ences than ever before. They are obliged to 
hear a lot of good orchestral music as a con- 
dition of going to the movies and the theater, 
and they were thought, speaking generally, to 
be developing a conspicuous liking for classical 
music. Women, of course, will always be the 
main supporters of music in this country, as 
they are of the other e@esthetic arts. 

“What the New York Symphony Society con- 
ductor has specially in mind apparently is the 
personal cultivation of music by male Ameri- 
cans in the matter of playing some musical in- 
strument. He contrasts the conditions here 
with those in Europe, where families give con- 
certs in their own homes and ‘the sons study the 
violin and viola and cello, or in the poorer fam- 
ilies the oboe, clarinet and bassoon, and join 
the village orchestra. In that respect music 
here is admittedly largely feminized—there are, 
no doubt, as Mr. Damrosch says, 100 women 
studying music in this country for every man, 
and it would be an improvement artistically and 
socially to have the proportions more nearly 
equalized. Feminine cajolery could hardly be 
exerted to a better end. 

“But is such a reform within the power of 
feminine influence? The increase of European 
elements in the population may encourage the 
attempt, but it is to be ever remembered that 
the traditions of the native American stock are 
not musical. The point for remark is that a 
public deriving from ancestors who regarded 
music as an effeminate if not a deleterious art 
should have made such progress in its popular 
cultivation as has taken place.” 

This is very much to the point and in the 
main true. But the point that is missed both 
by Mr. Damrosch and the World is that women 
are cajoling their men in the wrong direction. 
They mean well, these women, but they are not 
really converting the men. The men, as Sin- 
clair Lewis so wonderfully illustrates in Main 
Street, are still vigorously opposed to being 
bored by high-brows, still hate long haired and 
effeminate musicians, poets and all their ilk. 
The women are trying to make the men love 
art by hounding them from pillar to post with 
the lash of their tongues—from check book to 
concert hall. 

It is like trying to make children like oatmeal 
by forcing it down their throats. And the men 
do not even get sugar on this dose of art-oat- 
meal. No wonder they hate it! They must 
feel towards it a good deal like a flock of geese 
that are tied up and have rolls of food forced 
upon them to make an ultimate paté de fois 
gras. 

The trouble is that the women do not believe 
in evolution. They believe that a man must be- 
gin at the top; that if he gets enough Brahms 
he will finally come to like Brahms. Why not 
take the trouble to find out what sort of music 
can be made to appeal to the men and build 
on that? The men are not so opposed to play- 
ing in a brass band as Mr. Damrosch supposes. 
The amateur bands of the Elks or the Masons 
or the Woodmen of the World and other such 
organizations are not scorned by the members 
of these lodges, nor is a lodge male chorus felt 
to be effeminate or high-brow. 

But the mothers want their children to be 
parlor pets, to play (in velvet collars) for the 
meeting of the “Hypanthis Club.” The women 
in America are actually in opposition to the 
men. They do not approve of the lodge. They 
want their men to be “refined.” And to the 
average American man to be refined in that 
sense of the word is to be effeminate. Once the 
American woman discovers that the great musi- 
cian is not effeminate (he is not!) and honestly 
encourages man’s low-brow musical activity, 
man will get on the lowest step of the ladder 
that leads to real art. It is true that in Europe 
men sing, play in bands and also play chamber 
music. But the stuff they play is not high- 
brow, and a lodge-room good time is always at- 
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composers. His works are loved by all classes of 
people and all the world acknowledges his skill and 
the charm of his music. Where will one find people 
who have never heard The Rosary, Narcissus, 
Venice and other masterpieces of this magic pen. 
Yet how many know much of the composer himself. 

Ethelbert Woodbridge Nevin was born at Edge- 
worth, Pa., November 25, 1862, where he spent the 
first fifteen years of his boyhood. His happy life 
here, amid the beauties of nature, undoubtedly did 
much to influence his writing. The trees, the birds, 
the river sang to him. Like Eugene Field and 
Robert Burns he was a child of nature. 

He was only eleven when his first composition, a 
polka, was published. His serenade—Good-Night, 
Good-Night, Beloved—he wrote when he was but 
thirteen. The air of another:of his very popular 
songs—O That We Two Were Maying—was writ- 
ten at the age of fifteen, although he did not write 
the accompaniment until he was twenty-two. 


Nevin had planned on a career as a concert pianist, 
and, in fact, had made several tours, but Karl Klind- 
worth, with whom he studied, after hearing the set 
of pieces comprising his Sketch Book, advised him 
to go on with composition. 

All of Nevin’s works reflect the character of the 
man. He had a lovable personality, a boyish charm 
and simplicity and a straightforwardness of manner. 
Like his music, his temperament was a blending of 
grave and gay. But always he speaks of the gentler 
moods, and the romantic. His songs are graceful 
and melodious, written with a freshness of style and 
charm. His thoughts are conveyed in simple, direct 
form. While he speaks grammatically, he speaks 
simply. He never buries his ideas under elabora- 
tions, nor does he seek to express himself in odd 
or round-about ways. Perhaps this charm of sim- 
plicity, the genuineness of melody, is one reason why 
his music appeals to everybody. The average mind 
grasps his beautiful ideas as well as the more intel- 
lectual. 

However, this appeal to the average person, the 
popularity of his works, does not at all lower their 
standard. Although he wrote no symphonies, no 
sonatas, no lengthy or big works, still he ranks with 
the best. We need our Longfellow and Whittier as 
well as Shakespeare and Goethe. There are fine 
etchings as beautiful as oil paintings. The songs of 
Robert Franz and Robert Schumann are as much 
appreciated as the fugues of Bach and the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. The dainty hepatica may be 
as exquisite as the hardy rose. A small diamond 
may be as beautiful in quality as a large diamond. 
And so it was that Nevin shone in his own particular 
field, a lyric writer. His style is more that of a 
Robert Franz, and the mark of genius is felt even 
in his smallest works. 

Many of Nevin’s compositions have an interest- 
ing history. He traveled considerably, and the at- 
mosphere of different places is felt in his pieces. 
He was of a restless nature, never staying long in 
one place. He lived at various times in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Berlin, New York, Italy and other places. 
Especially in Italy did he gain inspiration. His 
sensitive nature, always responsive to the beauty 
around him, found much to delight and satisfy him 
there. His Day in Venice, a set of pieces giving 
a number of impressions of life in Italy, was written 
there. One of his finest contributions to music—A 
Day in Tuscany—was the result of a happy summer 
spent in the Apennines. He had his grand piano sent 
up in the mountains, and his music room was a 
donkey-stable. 

Narcissus, one of his most popular piano numbers, 
though Nevin himself considered it one of his most 
trival, is one of a set of Water Scenes. Perhaps 
his best known song is The Rosary. This was first 
sung by Francis Rogers at Madison Square Garden 
in New York on February 15, 1898, and as one of 
the papers said, “It was the hit of the afternoon.” 
This song is closely associated with Schumann 
Heink, who helped, through her wonderful interpre- 
tation and vocal art, to make it popular. It is said 
that it was the first American composition that was 
sung at the Royal Court by command of the former 
Emperor Wilhelm. After hearing Mme. Schumann 
Heink sing it, he requested her to sing it for him 
there, not knowing who the composer was. 

With all the current talk of American composers, 
we are looking ahead so eagerly that we almost for- 
get how much we owe to two of the greatest Ameri- 
can composers who have passed on—Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Ethelbert Nevin. Different in their 
modes of expression, in the amount of work pro- 
duced, still they both possessed that inestimable gift 
of lyric melody and simple charm that appeals to 
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This Saturday, November 25, marks the anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of our greatest American 


all, being readily understood and appreciated by 
every one, 

Ethelbert Nevin died in New Haven, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 20, 1901, a young man who had accomplished 
much and left some beautiful things to the world. 
Had he lived longer, undoubtedly we would have 
had the results of a more developed art, but whether 
or not he would have branched into broader fields, 
it is hard to say. Nevertheless, his unusual gift of 
lyric expression has given Americans a particular 
pride in claiming him as a representative composer, 
and to the world in general a cause to be thankful 
for his contribution to the smaller, refined gems of 
musical literature. 

a Oe 


MISUSE OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

H. T. Burleigh, the eminent negro musician and 
composer, has written a letter to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, in 
which he urges the co-operation of colored and white 
people in preserving from debasement in jazz the 
musical treasure of the negro spirituals. Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s letter, as made public by the Advancement 
Association, says in part: 


The growing tendency of some of our musicians to utilize 
the melodies of our Spirituals for fox trots, dance num- 
bers and semi-sentimental songs is, I feel, a serious menace 
to the artistic standing and development of the race. 

These melodies are our prized possession. They were 
created for a definite purpose and are designed to demon- 
strate and perpetuate the deepest aesthetic endowment of 
the race. They are the only legacy of slavery days that 
we can be proud of; our one, priceless contribution to 
the vast musical product of the United States. 

In them we have a mine of musical wealth that is ever- 
lasting. Into their making was poured the aspiration of a 
race in bondage, whose religicn—intensely felt—was their 
whole hope and comfort, and the only vehicle through 
which their inner spirits soared free. 

“They rank with the greet folk music of the world 
and are among the loveliest of chanted prayers.” 

Now, since this body of folk song expresses the soul 
of a race it is a holy thing. To use it and not artificialize 
or cheapen it calls for reverence and true devotion to its 
spiritual significance. Yet these delinquent musicians con- 
temptuously disregard these traditions for personal, com- 
mercial gain. * 

Their use of the melodies debases the pure meaning of 
the tunes, converting and perverting them into tawdry 
dance measures or maudlin popular songs. Their work is 
meretricious, sacrilegious poll wantonly destructive. It of- 
fends the aesthetic feelings of all true musicians—white 
and black—and because some of us have endeavored never 
to sink the high standard of our art nor commercialize 
the sacred heritage of our people’s song but rather to 
revere and exalt it as a vital proof of the Negro’s spiritual 
ascendancy over oppression and humiliation, we feel, deeply, 
that the willful, persistent, superficial distortion of our 
folk songs is shockingly reprehensible. 

Skilled musicians can detect instantly the flagrant mis- 
appropriation, the amateurish perversion. There are others, 
the unskilled musicians and particularly our young people 
“who cannot detect the misuse of these prayer songs, who 
cannot distinguish the false from the true, the makeshift 
from the real, the spurious from the genuine, the theatric 
from the spiritual and who are thus being fed with a 
wrong idea, a false valuation of all our beautiful melo- 
dic inheritance—unless this pernicious trickery is stopped. 

How can it be stopped? These gentlemen seem not to 
realize that they offend the deepest sentiments of the race 
They seem incapable of comprehending the enormity of 
the offense and the far-reaching effect wu future gen- 
erations. True, these melodies are public property and 
there is no real means of protecting them except through 
race pride. 

Have these men sufficient race pride to forego the cheap 
success and the easy money? Have they sufficient racial 
pride to refuse to prostitute the inherent religious beauty 
of our Spirituals? Can we not convince them that it is 
all in bad taste; that it is like polluting a great, free 
fountain of pure melody? 

In the interests of millions of colored people who love 
and revere the Spirituals and who believe these old mel- 
odies can be an essential factor in the cultural evolution 
of the race as well as a powerful stimulus to its higher 
artistic development—and in the interest of millions of 
white people who love and revere the Spirituals and who 
believe that the “Negro stands at the gates of human cul- 
ture with hands laden full with musical gifts,” I earnestly 
solicit your help and co-operation in a determined effort 
to persuade our misguided friends to cease their desecrating 
work and to join with us in honoring and protecting from 
any secular or degenerate use the Negro Spirituals—the 
only songs in America that conform to the scientific defini- 
tion of folk songs. I have the honor to remain, 

Very truly yours, (Signed) H. T. Burrercn. 


——_—— @———_ 
FIRST CALL 


Complaint was made to us recently of some man- 
agers who send out passes on which it is distinctly 
stated that they can be exchanged at the box office 
on a certain day or before a certain time for one 
or more reserved seats. These managers are said 
to have refused afterwards to redeem the passes 
in accordance with the conditions printed on them. 
A particular instance we have in mind is of a con- 
cert for which passes were issued that had to be 
redeemed before six p. m. on the day of the con- 
cert. The bearer of a pass first called at the box 
office three days before the concert, but was refused 
tickets on one pretense or another ; calling again on 
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the day of the concert before 6 p. m., there was a 
second refusal, the statement being made that the 
house was sold out. This, however, was not true, 
for the indignant bearer of the pass took special 
pains to go that evening and saw personally that 
seats were sold at the box office. Undoubtedly there 
had been a better sale than the manager anticipated 
and he did not wish to take any chances of running 
short of seats the last moment on account of re- 
deemed passes. 

When managers send out these passes they do so 
for the purpose of filling the hall for their artists, 
and to deceive those who do not know better into 
the idea that the artist has attracted a large public. 
It is not, as the English say, good billiards to go 
back on a promise. It is, in fact, very poor billiards 
indeed, amounting to plain deceit. So managers 
either should refrain from sending out the passes 
broadcast or else unfailingly redeem each and every 
one that is properly presented in accordance with the 
printed directions. 

This is a mere warning. If the practice is per- 
sisted in, the Musica Courier is ready to print the 
names of the managers who indulge in this practice 
and to give specific instances. 

—-~ <@ --——-- 
THE HYPHEN-LIBRETTIST 


Seeing the Rosenkavalier revival taught one afresh 
what a hopelessly bad librettist Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal is—bad because he has no judgment about his 
own works. Any sane person cannot fail to see 
that the first act of Rosenkavalier is perhaps one- 
fourth too long and the horribly dragged-out last act 
at least one-third too long. No one knows this better 
than Richard Strauss, but with characteristic indif- 
ference he doubtless thinks: “Weil, they play it the 
way it is; so what’s the use of improving it?” Too 
bad, too, for it might be an operatic masterpiece if 
he would only take the pains to make it over a bit. 
Strauss had two really good librettos, that for Feuers- 
not by Ernest von Wolzogen and that for Salome 
by Oscar Wilde, and these two scores are far superior 
to anything operatic he has turned out since he 
hitched up with Hoffmansthal. Very likely Strauss 
has stuck to him for the same reason that Campanini 
never used to have anything but second and third 
rate Italian conductors under him. 

Those Hofmannsthal “improvements” of the clas- 
sics—Elektra, for instance! And now he is at it 
again, Alcestis this time. Egon Wellesz, one of the 
best known of the younger radicals, is going to make 
an opera out of it, which is another bit of irony. 
Wellesz and his circle consider Strauss quite anti- 
quated, but adopt his librettist! Anyway, it has al- 
ways seemed as if Old Man Sophocles and Gran- 
ther Euripides—who, after all, really wrote Elektra 
and Alcestis quite a while before Hugo got around 
to it—ought not to be cheated out of at least a 
hyphen. Just as you see Pugnani-Kreisler or Some- 
body else-Auer scattered over all the violin programs, 
so it would only be fair to print Sophocles-Hof- 
mannsthal or Euripides-Hofmannsthal on the opera 
books, though one is sure that Hugo would insist 
upon Hofmannsthal-Sophocles. The bootstraps of 
Richard Strauss have been strong enough to haul 
Hugo quite a little way up the fence, but even they 
will never be equal to pulling him over. Perhaps 
R. S. has discovered that at last. Die Frau ohne 
Schatten was a dead failure—and now he has writ- 
ten his own scenario for the new ballet and his own 
libretto for the opera to follow it. 

—- @—-- 
GENIUS AND POLITICS 

César Saerchinger, writing of the Mengelberg ap- 
pearance in Berlin with his own Konzertgebouw 
(Amsterdam) Orchestra, says: “At once the ‘festive’ 
atmosphere, for which Mengelberg has an evident 
predilection, was there. A huge wreath with orange 
streamers, bearing the words “Willem Mengelberg, 
van zyn Orkest’ (from his orchestra), deposited 
during these preliminary amenities, made one won- 
der whether the Amsterdam orchestra is in the habit 
of presenting its conductor with wreaths before each 
concert—or only in foreign lands. Veritable moun- 
tains of flowers were showered on the Dutch con- 
ductor at the end, and virtually the same ritual was 
gone through on the succeeding night. Surely Men- 
gelberg is a successful man, and the ‘staging’ of his 
personal triumphs is in energetic, if not always taste- 
ful, hands. tt one considers that barely two weeks 
before he conducted a French music festival which 
earned for him, at the very least, the ribbon of the 
Legion d’honneur, one realizes that he is not only 
a musical genius but a political one as well.” Yes, 
here in New York we know all about this Mengel- 
berg “staging,” which distinctly detracts from the 
admiration for a man who is unquestionably a great 
artist; and we all know—even if we do not like— 
Mengelberg’s stage manager. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Walter Damrosch says that the hope of music in 
this country rests with women, and that they must 
“bribe, cajole, and tempt” the men to like it. 
speaker of our acquaintance invited a couple of years 
ago to tell a Philadelphia women’s musical club 
“What Is the Function of a Women’s Musical 
Club?” put the Damrosch idea a bit more strikingly, 
as it were, when he said: “A women’s musical club 
should be used as a club with which to beat music 
into the heads of the men.” 

neme*e 

A pianist played Weber's “Perpetuum Mobile” so 

realistically recently, that the audience kept moving 


all the time. 
nrnre 


P. J. F. suggests that, “If you consider ‘Rhine- 
gold’ a wet opera, no doubt you look upon ‘Parsifal’ 


as a dry one.” 
ze” R® 


Some crisp writing frowi Ada Crisp: 

New York, November 6, 1922. 
Dear Editor: 

I see that a certain buxom vocal lady—let us cal! her 
Briinnhilde—has come out strongly for the plan of licensing 
teachers, like doctors, pushcart men and other professionals. 

There are many diverse opinions on this matter. Some 
are in favor of a common, or Mary Garden, license. Others 
wish High License, about as tall as an adult spite-fence. 
Still others, perhaps the Wisestheimers of all, say licenses 
never regulate anything, and demand absolute Prohibition. 

Let me add my humble voice for a moderate course, a 
sort of middle register, as it were. Why not place the teach- 
ers in some nice quiet retreat, segregate them? The right 
spot lies near the city. Up in fair Westchester County 
there is a nice place, appropriately named Valhalla. Place 
the segregated ones, including Briinnhilde, there, to roam 
around through space with other gods and goddesses of 
song. 

There is another reason for choosing Valhalla. At that 
place is located the fine institution named the House of 
Mercy. This is a place of confinement for girls, not bad 
girls, but girls who get caught. It is there they are con- 
fined, as I said. Now, when the teachers, who are, in a 
real sense, great executioners, arrive, send any incorrigible 
maiden to them, and bind her—by piano wire, or vocal 
chords, preferably—to and for her punishment. Tie her 
own ankle to the ankle of a piano; modesty forbids my 
using any other term, Then, let loose the scales of Justice 
and the said piano, and treat her rough. 

The cat-o'-nine-tails is as naught in comparison with 
the cat-o’-nine songs, as I know to my sorrow. Why, trans- 
portation over the high C’s is the same as this condign re- 
ward of demerit. No girl would ever return to the life of 
Times Square after it. She would seek some lonely cave 
and hark to the moan of the ocean. 

The question arises, furthermore, as to who would issue 
the licenses. Would it be the same as that for canines? 
Or would there be a special bureau, with pianners and 
fixins’ like that? Would the licensed ones have to wear 
collars? Or would the law demand that they be also muz- 
zled when not engaged in their more or less scaly pursuits? 
Would licenses be issued in colors matching the hair and 
eyes of the fair members of the enlightening profession? 
Would the men have to wear them as capcine plasters, only 
outside, where they would draw pupils to the surface, in- 
stead. of blood? 

Like modern life, it is all so dreadfully complicated. 
Perhaps madame herself, with her self-effacement, could be 
prevailed upon to be the Hays of the moving voices. My 
purpose was not to submit some random ideas, to add one 
push to the general movement. To others, the final glory 
of accomplishment! 

meme 


M. B. H., perhaps made coward by his con- 
science, sends this half thought: “Formerly, bandits 
went on the road and got the money of the public; 
now, concert artists go on the—by the way, old pal, 
how does the election of Smith and the other Demo- 
crats suit you? Guess it augurs well for unrestricted 
Worsburger and Wagner, as of yore. Wie geht’s, 

al 
7 meme, 

A correspondent from Washington wishes to know 
“Which melody is the best in the world?” and adds: 
“I am puzzled because as soon as I have selected one 
in my mind, another comes almost immediately to re- 
place it, and the process seems never ending. I tried 
to solve the question by dividing melodies into 
groups, as serious, gay, mournful, sensuous, noble, 
romantic, etc., and then attempting to select the best 
of each division, I had the same trouble as when 
I endeavored to pick out the best tune of all the 
music in the world. Why can’t it be done?” For 
the same reason that the world cannot determine the 
best novel, the best poem, the best play, picture, or 
piece of sculpture. As a matter of fact, it is not 
necessary to do so, It seems almost elementary for 
us to say that each piece of music is to each indi- 
vidual what he is able to put into it emotionally, in- 
tellectualiy, artistically, cuiturally. What is the func- 
tion of a melody? Is it to please, uplift, edify, ex- 


hilarate, cheer, excite, or instruct? Has melody any 
function at all? One man glows with feeling when 
he hears the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and another bathes in emotion when he listens to 
“Annie Laurie.” A third thrills to “Faust” or 
“Aida,” a fourth to “Dardanella,” and a fifth to 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns. When the world finds 
out what music itself is, it may then be able to fix 
upon the best example of the many sweet, and sad- 
dening, and stirring strains that move the breast of 


mankind so mysteriously. 
eRe, 


In the North Buffalo News, George W. Bagnall 
meditates musically, and his latest opus is this one, 
a transcription by Shakespeare-Bagnall : 

To play, or not to play, that is the question :— 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The wear and tear of continuous practice, 

Or to take arms against a sea of difficulties, 

And, by opposing, end them?—To quit,—to cease,— 

No more ;—and, by quitting say we end 

The heart-ache, and. the thousand natural shocks 

A player’s heir to,—’Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To quit; to cease;— 

Repent; perchance to play;—Ay, there’s the rub-a-dub- 

dub; 

For when we play that rapid run, what breaks may come, 

E’er we have played it to the end. 

Must give us pause; There the respect 

That makes a musician’s life so grave an existence 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of men, 

The manager’s wrong, society’s contumely, 

The insolence of critics, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

By simply quitting? Who would practice scales, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life 

But that the thought of something afterward, 

The undiscovered beauties of Beethoven and Bach 

Once fully realized,—puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather play th’ old piece we know 

Than try another we know not well? 

Thus music does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the first great will to perseverance 

Is sicklied o’er with foreboding nervousness, 

And musicians with promise of sublimity, 

With this regard, their technique, turn awry 

And lose the name of ARTIST. 

neme*e, 


British Army bands are to include in their reper- 
toire the Chinese National Anthem. It should not 
be difficult to play for it must be full of cues. 

eRe 


By the way, the Soviet Government offered a prize 
for a new national hymn of its own, which was won 
by a music student of Moscow. The prize was a 
grand piano, some cloth, and 10,000,000 rubles. It 
is reported on good authority that the student gave 
the 10,000,000 rubles as a tip to the men who moved 
the piano upstairs. 
2 ® 

Says the English quarterly, Music and Letters, 
about César Franck and his 100th birthday: “The 
centenary of this composer’s birth will start two 
main trends of thought in the minds of music lovers 
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today.” To our notion, one of them will be: “Who 
is César Franck?” and the other, “Let me see—er 
—hm—if I can remember one of his tunes. No, 
hang it, I can’t!” 
ne 

Mark you how this land is improving—or else how 
the art of the press agent is gaining. This was in 
the American of recent date: 

PADEREWSKI VS. ZBYSZKO. 


PIANIST OUTDRAWS WRESTLER AND BOUTS ARE OFF IN 
ROCHESTER. 

Rochester, November 8.—Because Ignace Paderewski, 
Polish pianist, will play here next Wednesday night, officials 
of a Rochester boxing club tonight called off a card of 
wrestling bouts featuring Wladek Zbyszko, the Polish 
wrestler, which were to have been held here the same night. 

Too much competition was the reason given by the officials 
of the club. 

neme 


Our sense of justice makes us reprint the follow- 
ing, from the World of October 22, as an object 
lesson in the dignified and tactful presentation of a 
news incident which might have been sensationalized 
and sentimentalized into a mammoth maudlin “fea- 


ture”: 
BACK TO HIS VIOLIN. 





MUSICIAN SPENT TWO YEARS IN LUMBER CAMPS, 
Superior, Wis., October 21.—After two years passed in 
the forest wilds of Rusk County, south of Superior, Will- 
iam Powers, former first violinst in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is returning to his violin. Powers came to 
Rusk County two winters. ago and obtained employment as 
a bookkeeper for a lumber company. His wages were 
less than those paid to a lumberjack. 
Instead of the sounds of piccolos and violins he heard 
the clang of woodsmen’s axes and the raucous shouts of 
vehement “jacks.” Why he stayed nobody knew and no- 


body asked. 

On rare occasions he played a violin owned by one 
of the woodsmen, The instrument was one of the cheapest 
of construction, but its music never failed to draw and 


hold an audience. 
nme 


But then there is Henry T. Finck, from whom 
one would not expect an article (Evening Post, No- 
vember 4) headed “Caruso’s Adventures On and Off 
the Stage,” with the subtitle, “From the Time When 
No One Would Lend Him Ten Dollars to 1919 
When His Income Tax Was $153,933.” Who in 
Gehenna cares what Caruso’s income was, or what 
the income of any artist is? What has that to de 
with art, from the critical standpoint ? 

eeme*e 

The artist makes too much money, anyhow, in 
proportion to the meagre sums earned by musi 
critics. In the just published “Letters of James 
Gibbon Huneker,” that most brilliant of all music 
critics, harps continually on the fact that his books 
had no sale. If the Huneker books did not sell, one 
imagines with horror what the royalties on all other 
musical books must be like. A short time before his 
death Huneker wrote to Frida Ashforth: 

“The fact is I am, and for the first time in my life, facing 
a dreary future. It’s not my years—j’ai mes soixante ans 
—but if I lose my health my name is mud. I have no insur- 
ance, and I’ve saved no money—about enough for funeral 
expenses, That’s why I feel down-hearted. My books 
bring me little—I’m in debt to Scribners for money bor- 
rowed when we were both ill in May 1919; about $3,000. 
Thanks to ‘Steeplejack’ and ‘Painted Veils’—I am to get 
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only $1,800 for the latter—I shall be able to pay off what 
I owe. * * * We are not an extravagant couple. But 
rent and food and living expenses eat up my salary from 
The World.” 

nee, 


Huneker, in a letter to H. L. Mencken, in 1916, 
defends himself on another point, to wit: 

“I do hope you will not indorse the legend of Pollard’s, 
i. e, that I never wrote of Americans, only of foreigners, 
whereas all my life I’ve toiled in the cause of rican 

ts, painters, musicians, prosateurs, critics—witness, E. A. 

acDowell and all contemporary American composition, for 
which I battled in the MusicaL Courter as far back as 1886. 
And for eighteen years, all over the land, I attended the 
annual meetings of the Music Teachers’ Association where 
new music (American) was given.” 


meme 


Do not be alarmed, for “Violinist Is Dead at 
Oriental Park, Havana” (headline in Morning Tele- 
graph, November 15) also belongs under horse news. 
Violinist is the name of the racer who used to belong 
to the cartoonist “Bud” Fisher and won appropriate- 
ly at Belmont Park in honor of Arnold Volpe’s first 
(and only) visit to that or any other race track. The 
fiddler-conductor, being merely a spectator and not 
a bettor, refused to take a tip on the horse, but Wil- 
liam Thorner made a heavy wager and has been liv- 
ing a life of extravagant affluence ever since, giving 
vocal lessons merely as a pleasant pastime. 


npne 


To make the record complete, let it be set down 
that Bodanzky, four-year-old gelding, won the fifth 
race at Marlboro on November 15, and paid $3.20 
for one dollar. The official description of the race 
reads: “Bodanzky had but little trouble to score a 
victory in a five and a half furlong dash over the 
outsider, Panjandrum, while No Trumps was third. 
The winner was a quick beginner, and at home in 
the sloppy going, quickly drew into the lead, and 
held sway thereafter.” In other words, Bodanzky 
was the leader throughout. 


Rr e 


At Keith’s Colonial Theater vaudeville, the open- 
ing number last week, played by the orchestra, was 
“Lost a Wonderful Girl”... .Shapiro-Bernstein Co. 


neRre 


This suggests that other orchestras might play 
Park & Tilford’s “The Love of Three Oranges,” 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company’s “Caprice 
Chinoise,” Tiffany’s “The Clock,’ Thorley’s “O 
Lovely Rose,” and the famous glove company’s 
“Afternoon of a Fown.” 


nn e 


The same Colonial bill offered the best piano play- 
ing ever heard in vaudeville. It was accomplished 
by George Halprin, who performed Moszkowski’s 
“Etincelles,” Liszt’s “Rigoletto” fantasy, and other 
pieces in a fashion that achieved the rare excellence 
his pianism promised when he did the Liszt E flat 
concerto at the MacDowell Festival in Peterboro, 
N. H., several years ago. 

nner 


The Musicat Courter often has called attention 
to the neglect which falls to the lot of the talented 
men who have written the librettos of some of the 
world’s best known grand operas. The public does 
not seem: to be interested even in the names of the 
authors who often are entitled to a full fifty per 
cent. of the success of such works Here comes 
Hobart Ramsay (in the Times Literary Supplement 
of November 12) and recalls honorably another 
librettist headed for oblivion although the work 
based on his story still is a vital part of the present 
day repertoire : 


Buttonhole a score of people on the street and shoot at 
them the question “What is ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’?” and 
doubtless all will answer: “An opera.” Some, if pressed 
for details, will reply: “An opera by Mascagni.” Surely, 
not one of them—nor, for that matter, one in the next 
fifty whom you might buttonhole—would go into any fur- 
ther detail. 

Yet, before Mascagni had ever been heard of as a 
composer, “Cavalleria Rusticana” had been published, under 
that very title, as a short story, and had done much to 
establish the fame of its author as one of the greatest of 
living Italian writers. He died this year at the age of 
eighty-two. Scarcely a newspaper outside his native Italy 
chronicled his death—not one mewepnees all France, de- 
clares an indignant French admirer of his. Though ranked 
as a rival » Zola—though, in some ways, he has sur- 
vived changes in literary taste better than that famous 
French master of realism—how many people know anything 
about Giovannik Verga, author of “Cavalleria Rusticana ? 

The above-mentioned indignant Frenchman has written 
a whole article about Verga—introducing him, so to speak, 
to the present generation of French readers. To him, 
Verga is far more an artist and far more deserving of fame 
as a writer than is Pietro Mascagni as a musician—and yet 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” is inseparably bound up with Mas- 
cagni! Recently, says the Frenchman, the | well-known 
singer Gemma ellincioni, who was Santuzza in the origi- 
nal performance of “Cavalleria,” over thirty years ago, 
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wrote a book of memoirs, in which she did not even men- 
tion Giovanni Verga. 

“Perhaps,” fumes the Frenchman, “she thought that he 
was a mere librettist!” 

He goes on to deplore the fact that Verga practically 
never gets any credit for the little masterpiece by him which 
inspired Mascagni, although Massenet’s “Manon” never 
eclipsed the fame of Abbé Prevost’s “Manon Lescaut,” on 
which it was based, nor Bizet’s “Carmen” that of Prosper 
Mérimée. 

ere 


The sincerest form of flattery continues to flatter 
us. First, Scribner’s gives Huneker’s posthumous 
book the name “Variations,” and then Landon 
Ronald, the London conductor, calls his volume, just 
published, “Variations on a, Personal Theme.” 

eRe 

Apropos, the London Chronicle tells a story of Lan- 
don Ronald, and Jules Harrison, also a conductor. 
They were staying in Scotland, and Sir Landon one 
evening pressed Mr. Harrison to make a fourth at 
bridge. He consented, but besides being less a 
bridge expert than some, he had. to keep in mind 
the fact that he must catch a midnight train south. 
When it became time for Mr. Harrison to rise and 
say “Adieu,” Sir Landon Ronald remarked, “Julius, 
you are a fine conductor but a very poor bridge play- 
er,” to which came the smiling and conclusive re- 
tort, “Ronald, you play bridge magnificently.” 


RRR 
Philip Hale whets curiosity cruelly by penning in 
the Boston Herald recently: “If a man should write 
a complete, anecdotical history of the Boston Opera 
House under the direction of Henry Russell, he 
would probably think it best, after publication, if a 
publisher could be found, to leave town at night and 
between trains.” Hale ought to write it, for he’s 
lived long enough in Boston, and anyway, he’d be 

warmly welcome in New York. 

RRe 
Of the many chuckles we enjoyed while reading 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Babbitt,” the chuckliest of all, be- 
cause based on our familiarity with the subject, came 
with Chum Frink’s speech at the luncheon meeting 
of the Zenith Rotary Club, and with the way the 
business men of that body received the Frink oratory : 


Some of you may feel that it’s out of place here to talk 
on a strictly highbrow and artistic subject, but I want to 
come out flatfooted and ask you boys to O.K. the propo- 
sition of a Symphony Orchestra for Zenith, Now, where 
a lot of you make your mistake is in assuming that if 
you don’t like classical music and all that junk, you ought 
to oppose it. Now, I want to confess that, though I’m a 
literary guy by profession, I don’t care a rap for all this 
long-haired music. I’d rather listen to a good jazz band 
any time than to some piece by Beethoven that hasn’t any 
more tune to it than a bunch of fighting cats, and you 
couldn’t whistle it to save your life! But that isn’t the 
point. Culture has become as necessary an adornment and 
advertisement for a city today as pavements or bank-clear- 
ances. It’s Culture, in theaters and art-galleries and so 
on, that brings thousands of visitors to New York every 
year and, to be frank, for all our splendid attainments 
we haven’t yet got the Culture of a New York or Chicago 
or Boston—or at least we don’t get the credit for it. The 
thing to do then, as a live bunch of go-getters, is to capi- 
talize Culture; to go right out and grab it. : 

Pictures and books are fine for those that have the time 
to study ’em, but they don’t shoot out on the road and 
holler “This is what little old Zenith can put up in the way 
of Culture.” That’s precisely what a Symphony Orchestra 
does do. Look at the credit Minneapolis and Cincinnati 
get. An orchestra with first-class musickers and a swell 
conductor—and I believe we ought to do the thing up 
brown and get one of the highest-paid conductors on the 
market, providing he ain’t a Hun—it goes right into Bean- 
town and New York and Washington; it plays at the 
best theaters to the most cultured and moneyed people; 
it gives such class-advertising as a town can get in no 
other way; and the guy who is so short-sighted as to crab 
this orchestra proposition is passing up the chance to im- 
press the glorious name of Zenith on some big New York 
millionaire that might—that might establish a branch fac- 
tory here! 

I could also go into the fact that for our daughters who 
show an interest in highbrow music and may want to teach 
it, having an Al local organization is of great benefit, but 
let’s keep this on a practical basis, and I call on you good 
brothers to whoop it up for Culture and a World-beating 
Symphony Orchestra!” 

They applauded. 

To a rustle of excitement President Gunch pro- 
claimed, “Gentlemen, we will now proceed to the 
annual election of officers” (of the Rotary Club). 
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Author Sinclair should have had Babbitt answer 
the speech of Chum Frink and say substantially this: 

“Mr. Chairman and Fellow Rotarians: Boys, 
brother Frink has just said a mouthful. We fel- 
lows get our noses too close to the grindstone of 
business. And brother Bullinger gets his too close 
to something else, for it’s awful red. Now, what 
I want to say is that music should be a part of our 
daily lives. Music begins where speech ends, as the 
poet said so feelingly. Music is with us from the 
cradle to the grave. The mother sings lullabies to 
her babe. The lover chants serenades to his sweet- 
heart. (Interruption by the retaliatory Bullinger, 
“T’ll bet you didn’t win Mrs. Babbitt with that fog 


horn of yours.” General laughter.) If certain low- 
brows in this audience will allow me to proceed I'd 
like to add that music also is present at weddings 
(someone whistles Mendelssohn’s familiar strain) 
and at funerals (the same wit whistles Chopin’s dirge 
melody) and soldiers are inspired to do battle 
through hearing the beat of the drum (several do a 
rat-tat-tat on the tables) and the sound of the fife 
and the brass band (imitation of a cornet performed 
by Emmett Gillingwater. Applause.) Now, I my- 
self can tell you boobs who think they don’t like 
music, that it’s a wonderful thing to listen to it and 
give yourself up to it. I do it, and I feel I’m a better 
man for doing it. It broadens a fellow’s perspective. 
It gives one Vision and Ideals. It makes you kinder 
to your help at the office and to your servant at home. 
You greet everyone with a smile, even the tax col- 
lector. Now then, | tell you that if you never have 
gone home of a night and turned on your music 
machine and listened to the ‘Kiss Waltz’ by Victor 
—I don’t mean the Victor machine, but the composer, 
Herbert Victor—or the low, sweet melody of 
‘Suwanee River,’ or the ‘Anvil Chorus,’ with the 
imitation of real anvils, why, you haven't experienced 
one of the supreme joys of living. Other classical 
selections | would recommend to you are “I Dreamt 
| Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ ‘Dearie,’ Golly-Cuchi sing- 
ing the ‘Intermezzo’—there’s a voice for you; makes 
the goose flesh come out—and one of those fiddler 
fellows with a Dutch name, I think his name is 
Kaiser, playing ‘Poet and Peasant.’ Get the thrill, 
boys, and educate yourselves up to classical music, 
It’s an uplifter, an inspirer, a sort of tonic to make 
you reach out for higher things and to allow the 
mind to grasp those spiritual—those spiritual—er— 
I mean, the contemplation of the beautiful in life as 
you reach out for the higher—I should say that when 
you grasp life as it—er—life as it—er—” 

President Gunch arises and says gently: “Brother 
Babbitt, ten seconds more. We have yet to hear 
from brother Wimpfheimer, of the Boonville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who will give us a five minute ad- 
dress on ‘Department Store Ventilation in the Mid- 
dle West.’ ” 

Babbitt, hurriedly, “I thank you, gentlemen, and 
anyway, a phonograph machine isn’t so darned 
expensive and you'll find that the investment is a 
cheap one when you consider that it helps you to 
grasp the spiritual significance of the higher—” 

Chairman Gunch raps sharply, and announces, 
“Time’s up.” 

Babbitt, as he sits down precipitately, “Well, I, 
for one, am for the symphony orchestra.” 

Chairman Gunch: “Brother Moe Wimpfheimer, 
of Boonville, Ark., will now address you.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Qe 


BROADCASTING OPERA 


Current Opinion for October has a short accourit 
of opera radio broadcasting which presents a very 
fai ridea both of the difficulties and of the limita- 
tions of this form of wholesale art. It is stated that 
the first opera to be broadcasted was Mozart’s “The 
Impresario,” which was done at the WJZ station, 
Newark, N. J., by William Wade Hinshaw and his 
company. This opera, so it is said, is particularly 
suited to the undertaking because it has no chorus 
or orchestra—which gives us a very clear idea of the 
present limitations of radio. 

As a preliminary measure Mr. Hinshaw and his 
forces practised with a dummy microphone in his 
New York studio, the chief difficulty seeming to be 
exactly when to step up to the phone and when to 
step back, exactly what position to assume, and to 
avoid any unintended noises or sounds, even a cough 
or a whisper being gathered up by the sending ap- 
paratus and sent out, to the destruction of a smooth 
rendition. Mr. Hinshaw also gave several radio 
talks on “Opera Comique” so as to prepare his 
audience for what they were to hear. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
add that Cedric E. Hart, “Impresario of the Mar- 
coni Grand Opera” of Salt Lake City, claims to have 
put on the first grand opera ever produced exclu- 
sively for the radio phone. He also states that he 
was the leading tenor of this production and is the 
youngest producer—twenty-one. Mr. Hinshaw gave 
his opera last March, which is probably the first 
direct opera performance. But is it not a fact that 
the Chicago Opera Association had a wireless send- 
ing outfit in the building last season? 

After all, it is not so much a question of priority 
as it is of quality. The science of broadcasting has 
a long way to go before a complete grand opera 
with chorus and orchestra can be sent out properly, 
but it is probably merely a matter of time. When 
that time arrives it will prove to be a great educator 
and will bring about a love for opera that wiil grad- 
ually lead to American opera houses, and then, per- 
haps, to American opera. Every little helps. 
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expected or ever seen in any part of Spain, and the chorus 
was not as well drilled as it should have been. The stage 
management was deficient in its groupings and the perform- 
ance as a whole was a mixture of good and ‘ 


La Boneme, Novemser 15. 


The third night of the present season was given to an 
excellent performance of La Boheme, in which two new- 
comers made their debuts—Angelo Minghetti, the new Ita!- 
ian lyric tenor, and Ettore Panizza, the new conductor, 
with Edith Mason making her first appearance of the sea- 
son as Mimi and Giacomo Rimini appearing for the first 
time this season also. Reversing the usual way of review- 
ing an opera, first consideration is here given the conduc- 
tor, as Panizza’s reading of the score well deserves first 
comment. Panizza, justly well known in European coun- 
tries and especially in Italy, where he was associated at 
La Scala with Arturo Toscanini, has made a big name for 
himself in South America also, but only to the musicians 
who read such a musical paper as the MusicaL Courter 
was he known on this continent. His name throughout the 
United States will now be echoed from city to city as one 
of the most dignified, refined conductors that has come to 
these shores in many a year. Panizza is a master of the 
baton, a dreamer, but wide awake with big visions—a poet 
in whom, however, scintillates the red corpuscles of the 
Italian race, a musician par excellence; he dissects a score 
and demonstrates at the desk that he is a learned man as 
well as a reserved leader. His reading of the first act of 
La Boheme will stand as a model. It was a languorous, 
poetic, romantic, melodic interpretation with Panizza’s 
orchestra “singing” on their instruments the music of 
Puccini, Panizza knows how to caress the ear of the listen- 
ers; he rocks them into & delicious semi-coma, making the 
work of the artists on the stage much easier, as the specta- 
tors see as through a veil the personages on the stage and 
listen to their song as though they were really living the 
story. To witness such a first act as the one under dis- 
cussion is a rare privilege, as it is seldom that orchestra 
and principals are so well in accordance with one another's 
ideas. Each principal played into each other’s hands and 
followed the new conductor’s conception to the letter. It 
was a new first act of Boheme that Panizza presented us, 
and it was the most interesting of all. In the two other 
acts his interpretation was somewhat similar to the first. 
This was regrettable, as his reading without much con- 
trast was necessarily somewhat tiresome. To be trans- 
ported to dreamland is most agreeable, but once in a while 
one wants to be awakened, to come back to earth, but 
Panizza’s languorous beat was so delicate, so subtle, so 
sweet, that once transported to another sphere you stayed 
there, enjoying yourself immensely, but wished for a crash 
to happen somewhere in the orchestra and, expecting it 
every moment only to be disillusioned by other soft tones, 
made Boheme more aenemic and more tubercular than here- 
tofore. Nevertheless, Panizza is proclaimed one of the 
greatest musicians and conductors that has ever presided 
over the destinies of an orchestra at the Auditorium. He is 
a master and is a most welcome addition to the big artists 
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recently imported by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Angelo Minghetti is the Italian lyric tenor for such roles 
as Rodolfo in La Boheme. A fine looker if not handsome, 
he has a figure very much in his favor, slender, tall—a 
clever actor—his physical attributions are factors that 
should at least make him a favorite with the gentle sex. 
His voice is not one of great power, but is big enough to 
reach the furthermost corners of the Auditorium, attesting 
its big carrying quality. It is a voice of fine timbre, mellow 
in the medium range, clarion-like in the upper region. The 
new tenor, besides, knows how to use his organ to best ad- 
vantage. His singing of the raccanto in the first act was 
the best work he did in the opera; his phrasing and diction 
were perfection, and for one moment, at its conclusion, he 
had the house completely at his feet; they clamored their 
approval and gave the newcomer such a reception as is 
seldom witnessed in La Boheme. Later in the opera he 
faltered as though tired and in the second act committed 
several musical errors, one of which might have ruined his 
success, but a helping colleague tendered him the rescue 
line to which Minghetti suspended himself until he got 
back to the right key, which he had sadly abandoned for 
one or two bars. 

Edith Mason’s Mimi is a classic. This American girl 
is the possessor of a voice such as these ears have seldom 
heard. It is an organ of voluminous dimension, beautiful 
in quality and her presentation is perfection itself. Miss 
Mason has reached a very high place among the contem- 
porary singers—a place won solely through sheer merit. 
She was much feted and justly so. Giacomo Rimini was 
Marcello—a role in which he has been heard many times 
and in which his consummate artistry was again much ad- 
mired. He is a sincere artist and everything he does re- 
flects the serious student, One whose desire to please the 
audience is secondary to his desire to satisfy himself. Being 
a good judge of what is good in others, he imparts their 
good points, but still gives his presentation an original 
characterization. In La Boheme he was a pillar of strength. 
Vittorio Trevisan, in two comic roles, was irresistible. No 
matter how small a part Trevisan is given he studies all 
its possibilities until the role takes on a new aspect, making 
it a small masterpiece. Irene Pavloska was the Musetta— 
a part she overacts, but which she sings beautifully. Though 
her voice seemed a little tired, she sang, nevertheless, the 
Waltz Song especially well, being rewarded at its conclusion 
by salvos of applause. Altogether, a very fine performance! 


Snow Mawen, Novemser 16, 


The first performance of Sniegourotchka by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff at the Auditorium was given on a magnificent 
scale. Why the opera is called Snow Maiden instead of 
La Fille des Neiges (since the opera was sung in French), 
is not easy to understand. Last year at the Olympic 
Theater the Russian Opera Company introduced for the 
first time in this city the opera, which har already been 
reviewed at length by the New York critic of this paper 
when The Snow Maiden first saw light on Broadway at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Thus, the work of this 
reviewer is somewhat simplified, as an analytic report at 
this time does not seem necessary and the space that would 
have been devoted to the work is here given to the splendid 
interpreters, conductor, stage manager, scenic artist, chor- 
isters and orchestra who made the production praiseworthy 
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After concertizing in Europe for nearly two 
years returns to America about m- 
ber 1. She has appeared in concert in 
Hamburg, Munich, Dresden, Leipzig, Vi- 
enna, Berlin and other European cities dur- 
ing her stay abroad. 








Some European Press Comments : 


“Ruth Klug turned out to be a player of absolute 
perfect technique and rhythm, gifted with the rare 
power of creation.”—Dresden. 


“Ruth Klug is an individuality! She is unusually 
gifted as a pianist.”—Dresden, Adendpost. 


“Ruth Klug has gifts decidedly of high rank; a big 
tone, strong rhythm, force of interpretation.” —Zeitung 
fiir Literatur, Kunst wnd Wissenschaft, Dec. 9, 1921. 


“We will have to remember the name Ruth Klug; a 
sensuous but powerful pianist, musically educated, tech- 
nically armed. She captivated the audience at once with 
Handel Variations by Brahms !”—Leipsiger Abendpost, 
Jan. 14, 1922. 


“The pianist, Ruth Klug, may be hailed as a new 
acquisition for the concert platform. She has not only 
a superb technic but she is also a poet at the piano.”— 
Neueste Nachrichten Abendblatt, December 27, 1921. 
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in every respect. Although The Snow Maiden requires a 
very large cast, only a few of the singers are given big 
chances, and as the conductor has to shoulder the heaviest 
burden first place is given in this review to Richard Hage- 
man. The new but already popular associate musical di- 
rector of the company is a man of great virility, and with 
the orchestra he dominated the performance, reading the 
score with fine understanding, musicianship and giving un- 
commonly fine accompaniment to the voices, and his superb 
rhythm proved a great help in the ballet. It is not an easy 
task with only a few rehearsals to present a work of the 
proportion of The Snow Maiden, but it is even more re- 
markable that the performance went on as though it had 
been rehearsed for months, as no blemishes marred the work, 
which, though somewhat monotonous will grove successful 
here through its perfect rendition. All the artists deserve 
many lines; likewise the ballet, chorus and orchestra, to 
say nothing of the scenery, and if some of those responsible 
for the good of the performance are only casually mentioned 
it is that space forbids greater elaboration. 

Of the principals the place of honor is accorded Edith 
Mason, absolutely glorious as to voice and action in the 
title role. Though she made her first appearance this season 
at the Auditorium the previous night, singing Mimi in La 
Boheme, her voice, fresher than ever, served well to raise 
her to greater appreciation in the esteem of opera-goers. 
She sang with great clarity of tone, fine understanding of 
the music, admirable phrasing, and in saying that her ac- 
tion was in accord not. only with her voice, but also with 
the subject, will emphasize the fact of her triumphal crea- 
tion. Bourskaya, who sang the part of the Shepherd Lell, 
when the opera was produced by the Russian Company, sang 
the same role even more beautifully at the Auditorium. 
She is a happy new acquisition to the company, and in her 
aria of the second act revealed herself a singer of the 
highest order, encompassing with greatest ease the range 
from low domain to high altitude, and so enthused was 
the audience that the opera was stopped for a few minutes. 
Baklanoff, superbly costumed and made up, sang the role of 
Mizguir as well as Rimsky-Korsakoff himself could have 
wished. It is the belief of this reporter that Baklanoff 
seldom has sung with such beautiful legato, such perfect 
enunciation, such subtle shadings in his long and successful 
career as a member of the Chicago Opera forces. He made 
a distinct hit. Minghetti, though somewhat tired, having 
appeared the previous night as Rodolfo in Boheme, man- 
aged to give a good impersonation of the role of the old 
Tzar. Cyrena Van Gordon in the role of Spring Fay, too 
minor a role for such a fine artist, sang it so well that it 
stood out, and she is well remembered for her efficacious 
work. Maria Claessens, a sincere artist, brought out all 
the fun and merriment expected from the wife of an in- 
veterate drunkard, which on this occasion was entrusted to 
Desire Defrere, who overacted a little the fact that pro- 
hibition was not in force at the time in Russia, but whose 
funny antics brought out the hilarity of the public. His 
make-up was capital. Others associated in the words of 
praise are Pavloska, Luka, Mojica, and especially fine was 
the singing of Bermiata by William Beck, whose return to 
the company adds materially to the strength of the baritone 
department. 

The ballet was gloriously produced. Adolf Bohm, the 
ballet-master deserves great credit for having prepared such 
an effective combination of dances and at the finale the 
audience broke loose into an avalanche of plaudits. The 
costumes and stage settings of Roerich demand a review 
by themselves, as it took a genius to create such diffusing 
coloring, all blending admirably with each other. It would 
be most interesting to give a graphic review of each scene, 
one as fine as the other, of the bizarre architecture and no 
less bizarre and original costumes of all the personages on 
the stage, and this also refers to the chorus and ballet. | It 
was an evening of much enjoyment and surprise. It would 
have been a regrettable oversight had no mention been made 
of the stage director, as everything moved with a smooth- 
ness and velocity that showed a master-hand. Others not 
included here, who, behind the stage helped materially in 
making the presentation so uncommonly good, also deserve 
a share of the credit. 

L’Amore pet Tre Re, NovemBer 18 (MATINEE). 

No one is indispensable, they say. This is more or less 
true, but the loss of someone can always be regretted and 
his or her absence lamented even when some one else suc- 
cessfully takes the place of a previous favorite. Compari- 
sons are odious and for that reason further comment will 
here cease, but the thought came to mind while listening to 
the performance of L’Amore dei Tre Re, given before a 
sold-out house at the first matinee of the present season. 
The performance was good, but it lacked a certain punch, 
even though Polacco held his forces well in hand and built 
climax on climax—too many probably to suit the voices 
of some of the singers, as for example, Lazzari, whose 
monologue in the first act was here and there completely 
inaudible, due to the loud pedal of the orchestra. Polacco 
is a wonderful conductor—nay, a wizard of the baton—but 
sometimes he allows his own enthusiasm to run away with 
him, and the first act of L’Amore was, under his guidance, 
a symphonic poem where the voices of the singers were 
only part of the orchestration. The two next acts were 
no exception, as the singers for the most part were only 
heard here and there, the orchestra dominating and drown- 
ing the voices far too frequently. This is the first time that 
Polacco has been criticised for covering the voices, Whether 
he was at fault or were the singers not in the plentitude of 
their vocal faculties could not be discerned by this writer, 
and if the blame is not given to the guilty one the fault is 
not ours. 

Mary Garden, though somewhat tired vocally, was never- 
theless the star of the performance. What a wonderful 
personality! What a glorious woman Garden still is. Each 
of her motions shows her rare intelligence. She does the 
most unexpected things at the right moment and whatever 
she does pleases. She won a big and well earned success. 
Giulio Crimi, an old favorite, returned to the fold after 
an absence of several years spent with the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. He has gained much in stage presence 
since last heard at the Auditorium and his voice has not 
lost any of its former beauty. He is a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the company, as witness his performance as 
Avito. He was also well received and made a splendid 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LUELLA MELUIS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Received an ovation at 


ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 7th 


Was Immediately Re-engaged at 


ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 14th 


Was then engaged for 


4 ADDITIONAL CHICAGO APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 
READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune: 

“I am unable to think of any better singing since the days when Melba was 
young. Trills that were perfect, scales that were genuine, scales and not glides 
from one elevation to the next and these in a voice of the most complete and 
absolute purity were but a few of Mme. Meluis’ many merits.” 


Herman Devries, Chicago American: 

“Luella Meluis is among the ‘grandest danes’ of music. 
failingly fresh, pure, clear and perfectly tuned—the coloratura is absolutely 
extraordinary—the trill is the echo of a bird’s note; high notes peal forth, upper 
D’s and E flats with astonishing ease—her success is unquestioned.” 


Her voice is un- 


Chicago Daily Journal: 
“The moment Mme. Meluis reaches the piano, spectators have decided she is 
beautiful and before she has parted her lips they are sure—she sings divinely.” 


Rene Devries, Musical Courier: 
“Luella Meluis attracts a sold-out house—already a return engagement has 
been made for next Tuesday evening. As far as technic is concerned, Mme. 


Meluis stands alone among coloraturas. There is not a flaw—it is perfection 
itself. Her voice is an admirable instrument that she guides at will, she trills 
like a bird and her high notes are incomparable. She is an artist in the best 
sense of the word. Her program, consisting of sixteen songs, should be taken 
as a model by all coloratura sopranos now appearing before the public.” 


Karleton Hackett, Evening Post: 

“Luella Meluis has remarkable singing power, she makes a tone of lovely 
quality and her voice is so well under control that she can do almost anything 
with it. You have no doubt but she will do everything she sets out to do. The 
cadenza with the flute accompaniment was a convincing bit of vocal virtuosity.” 


Theodore Stearns, Herald-Examiner: 
_. “Mme Meluis is mistress of charm and her smooth, lovely voice is mag- 
nificent.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News: 
“The quality of Mme. Meluis’ voice is of a silvery texture, highly polished, 
and the entire range is even and liquid.” 


If You Want Profitable Box Office Receipts 

If You Want An Artist Who Will Thrill Your Audience 
Engage Luella Meluis—Five Fall Dates Only Available— 
Concert Season 1923-24 Now Booking 





STAR GUEST SOPRANO 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


On the afternoon of November 15 a large number of 
prominent music teachers met with the Mayor’s Committee 
at the City Hall to discuss ways and means of correct- 
ing alleged abuses in the profession by fakers, This meeting 
was pretty much a repetition of the meeting a month ago, 
except that there was a great deal more testimony on this 
oecasion from organized bodies of musicians in opposi- 
tion to any plan to regulate the profession. 

It seems almost useless to give a detailed account of 
the proceedings because it is evident, and has been evi- 
dent from the very start, that the music teachers and 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer, chairman of the Mayor's 
Committee, are talking about two different things and have 
entirely different aims. What Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
thinks about it and about the profession was illustrated 
plainly enough when he stated that “music teachers are 
not on as high a level as lawyers and physicians,” a. state- 
ment that aroused vigorous protest from the assembled 
teachers in the shape of cries, booing and hissing. 

Chamberlain Berolzheimer said, and has said before, 
that the license would dignify the profession. With all 
due respect for Chamberlain Berolzheimer, and with com- 
plete and grateful recognition of all that he has done 
for music and the musical profession in this city, we must 


at the same time, protest against this attitude. If the 
chairman of the Mayor's Committee starts out with the 
publicly expressed opinion that the profession of music 
teaching is on a lower scale than other professions, and 


that the object of the license is, in part at least, to raise 
the profession, then, of course, instead of winning the 
generous cooperation of the members of this profession, 
he places them on the defensive. 

Furthermore, at this meeting, as at the meeting in 
October, Chamberlain Berolzheimer stated that opinions 
were equally divided upon the question of the license, and 
that nearly all reputable teachers are in favor of some 


sort of regulation—this in spite of the fact that every 
speaker at both meetings opposed the license, and every 
vigorous statement in this sense was loudly applauded by 
the teachers present, 

William C, Carl proposed a council of teachers to in- 
vestigate the matter, and said, among other things, that 


he believed in any case that the reform would be gradual, 
and that it must come largely through education, especially 
the education of children in the schools, 

George H. Gartlan pointed out that the license would be 
a state matter and that licenses, if they were given on 
certificates, could only be given the pupils of schools 
recognized by the state; as teachers of the highest class 
would probably not teach in schools, this would mean that 
our future generations of music teachers would be taught, 
not by the great master teachers, but by the ordinary 
school teacher, which would be an encouragement of medioc- 
rity. He said: “Reformation must come from within the pro- 
fession and not from without,” and he was loudly ap- 


plauded. This address is printed in full in another column. 
George E. Shea, representing the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, founded in 1906 and chartered by 


the state, said the association was strongly opposed to the 
license. It was that organization's opinion that the license, 
after any mere examination, would be to legalize incom- 
petency, that a pupil’s dissatisfaction with a teacher was 
no proof of bad teaching, and that every teacher was 
sometimes criticised. 

Gardner Lamson, speaking for the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, told of various tentatives to get 
regulation through the state. In 1913 a committee of 
three carried on a year’s correspondence with the State 
Board of Regents, which came to the conclusion that any 
legislation was impossible because of infringement on the 
rights of the individual. He also told of the attempts of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association in the 
same direction with the same result. 

Oscar Saenger said; “I am against licensing the teacher !” 
He stated that the license would have exactly the opposite 
effect to that intended, because it would put the incom- 
petent teacher within the law. He said he had had three 
teachers; the first had been a singer—from him he learned 
much; the second was not able to tell a major from a 
minor chord—from him he learned much; the third had 
been an accompanist—and from him he learned much. He 
was eternally grateful to all three of them for what they 
had taught him; but how would a licensing board treat 
such teachers? He added: “If we would drop the word 
faker and show more charity to each other there would 
be no need for such a meeting as this.” Mr. Sae nger 
said he represented the Bohemian Club, the musicians’ 
club of New York, made up of prominent musicians of 
all sorts, and they wished to go on record as opposed to 
the license plan. He said also that the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing was opposed to the plan. His 
statement in detail will be found in another column. 

Other speakers were F. W. Riesberg, T. Tertius Noble, 
and Allan Robinson of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, “lawyer 
and singer and proud of both,” who wanted to know why 
music should be held up as the one art to be licensed. Dr. 
Noble spoke’ for the National Association of Organists 
and read a resolution pertaining to the subject. Karl 
Scholling of Brooklyn said the mushroom conservatories, 


whose directors were not musicians at all, had thousands 
of pupils. Walter L. Bogart said that the American Aca- 
demy of Teachers of Singing had sent out a number of 
postal cards for the purpose of testing the teachers’ senti- 
ment; out of 186 replies received to date 160 were opposed 
to the license. The remainder, mostly bearing foreign 
names, were in favor of some system of licensing. 

At the ‘close’ of the meeting Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
announced that a‘committee representing the various mu- 
sical organizations would be appointed to look into the 
matter and make a thorough report. Action is promised 


for January. capt 


By OSCAR SAENGER 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Colleagues : 

I was present at the last meeting a few weeks ago, and 
after leaving this hall I was in a chaotic state of mind. 
The term “fake teacher,’ was used so often that it 
positively made me ill, and I wondered who was responsible 
for this term. Did it come from the man in the street, or 
does it come from within the profession? I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it comes from within the profession, due to 
the petty jealousies which exist within the profession. 

We have today in this assemblage teachers of world 
fame, and I am sure not one of them has escaped this ap- 
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pellation. The greatest men and women in all walks of 
life, the doers, have been the most severely criticised, and 
yet in all this criticism, after due investigation, we would 
find that there is very little truth. 

The lawyer, although licensed, does not escape being 
called a shyster, nor the doctor a quack, and licensing the 
music teacher will be of little value in doing away with 
incompetent teaching, but would rather put incompetence 
and charlatanism within the law. The reputable teacher 
does not require licensing, and the incompetent teacher 
would not be any better by being licensed. 

Teaching is an intangible thing. My first singing teacher 
was an excellent musician, a singer and splendid artist—I 
learned a great deal from him. The second one was a 
singer by the grace of God, who, if it were put up to him, 
could not pass an examination in theory and harmony, and 
yet he taugh me much, The third one was an accompanist, 
who could not sing a single tone, but he taught me style 
and in the ways of other artists whom he had accompanied. 
You see how impossible it is to designate what the equip- 
ment of a singing teacher should be. Of course there 
are some who combine all of these qualities, but they are 
the high lights of the profession, 

To return to the phrase which you used in your circular— 
“To do away with the fake teacher.” You have before you, 
Mr. Chairman, an assemblage of over five hundred, and I 
would like to ask you to call upon ten persons picked at 
random, to name three “fake teachers,” and then prove it. 
And as for the public, whom you want to protect, allow 
me to quote the words of our immortal Lincoln: “You can 
fool all of the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time,” and so I think it is with the public who 
seeks music instruction. There are teachers of all grades, 
and if the public is really desirous of finding the competent 
teacher, they can readily do so by judging the teachers ac- 
cording to their achievements. 

I consider the teaching of music a great profession. The 
big financiers bring the commercial worlds together, the 
inventor makes life comfortable for us, but there is some- 
thing we need besides comfort and luxury, and that is— 
beauty in our lives—and it is music which brings beauty 
to us. 

The idea of licensing music teachers is reactionary. Shall 
we go back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, and be treated 
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as the actors were then, when they were obliged to report 
at the police stations when they entered a town, and again 
when leaving? 

Mr. Chairman, I have been teaching in this city for 
thirty-five years, and in the practice of my profession I have 
come in contact with all grades of teachers. I have also 
met men and women of other professions, and moved in 
the best society, and nowhere have I met finer men and 
women than among those who are teaching music, and if 
you Were to license music teachers, I would consider it an 
indignity. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking for myself only, but 
I also speak for the Bohemian Club, the Musicians’ Club 
of New York, which is composed of some of the finest 
musicians in the country, and for The American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, which represents the very best 
element of singing teachers in America, and one and all of 
them object to being licensed. 

** * 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
(Director of Music, Public Schools of the City of New 
York) 


[Mr. Gartlan believes that if reformation is needed to pro- 
tect the legitimate music teacher from the charlatans it must 
come from within the ranks of the music teachers them- 
selves rather than from without—The Editor. ] 

Assuming that in the future it may be necessary to 
license private teachers of music, let us trace briefly the 
methods by which applicants for other professional service 
are licensed. 

First, the school teacher. In view of the fact that edu- 
cation is a State function, it is necessary for the State to 
provide ways and means whereby specialists in education, 
law, medicine, and allied subjects can be trained and pre- 
pared for their licensing tests. These institutions are under 
State supervision, and must comply with all requirements 
imposed by the State Educational Department. The regu- 
lar school teacher has to go through three years of prepara- 
tion after graduation from high school before she is eligible 
to take any examination. The special teacher of music, 
after graduation from high school, must complete a course 
of two years of professional training, in public school 
music, in addition to having qualified in piano and voice. 
Under the present New York City requirements the appli- 
cant must have four years’ experience in teaching public 
school music, or in lieu of this four years’ experience, the 
applicant may qualify after six years’ experience as a grade 
teacher teaching music a satisfactory portion of the time. 
Candidates must then pass a written and oral test, and if 
satisfactory are appointed in the order of their standing on 
the eligible list. It is a significant fact that the two years’ 
professional training must be acquired in some university, 
college or conservatory which is recognized by the State 
educational authorities. 

Doctors are licensed because their work is a matter of 
public health, and their preparation and experience must 
meet all the requirements imposed. Lawyers are licensed 
because the law is a necessary part of the land to protect 
the rights of human individuals. Unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of music teaching—be it vocal or instrumental—does 
not come under either of the former headings. After all, 
the question of teacher and pupil in this case is a private 
agreement between individuals. It has nothing to do directly 
with the State or municipality, nor are these private 
teachers paid out of public funds. 

It is conceded that those at the head of the music pro- 
fession today are serious minded teachers. This, however, 
does not prevent the unprepared and unqualified person from 
assuming that he has the right to advertise himself as a 
teacher of music, and thereby deceive the public. If 
licenses are to be granted as the result of examination 
then it will be necessary to follow the same method of state 
supervision as is followed in other professions. It will also 
be necessary to designate certain schools of music, conserva- 
tories, universities, etc., which will be willing to enter this 
work, and to provide courses and teachers who will satisfy 
the requirements as laid down by the authorities of City 
and State. The superior teacher will hardly engage in this 
work, but will remain as a private teacher because of greater 
remuneration. What type of teacher would then enter 
these institutions as instructor? It is barely possible that 
we might be forced to accept mediocrity in instruction, 
although we know by experience that our law schools and 
our medical schools have on their faculties the highest 
lights of their professions. 

It is important, however, that some method be devised 
to prevent people who are not properly qualified from 
taking money under false pretenses. It should be the 
duty of all citizens to expose fakers. I feel confident that 
a method will be found to determine the fitness of teachers, 
although I cannot do more at this time than venture a 
suggestion as to how it might be accomplished. Each 
pi ri for a license, or an approval, which perhaps is a 
softer term than license, should be required to appear be- 
fore a committee of eminent musicians and qualified teach- 
ers, and satisfy that committee that his training and ex- 
perience are sufficient and of a character to lift such ap- 
plicant above the plane of charlatanism. The sincerity of 
purpose in such a practice would instantly dignify the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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“RPLORENCE EASTON’S DICTION AND ENUNCIATION WAS IM- 
PECCABLE. SHE IS AN ARTIST WHO ALWAYS SATISFIES THE DE- 
MANDS OF CRITICS, BUT EVER AND ANON BRINGS US A SHOCK 
OF PLEASURABLE SURPRISE. HER PREDECESSORS, MESDAMES 
HEMPEL AND KURT, SEEMED INIMITABLE AS THE PRINCESS 
WERDENBERG. MISS EASTON INVESTED THE CHARACTER WITH 
GREATER DIGNITY THAN EITHER, AND BY VOICE, ACTION AND 
SINCERITY WON FOR IT A LARGE MEASURE OF SYMPATHY. SHE 
WAS ALMOST ALONE IN THE DEGREE IN WHICH HER UTTER- 
ANCES WERE INTELLIGIBLE, OUTDOING BY FAR IN THIS RESPECT 
MME, JERITZA.”—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


“OF MISS EASTON’S PRINCESS WERDENBERG IT IS SCARCELY 
POSSIBLE TO SPEAK IN OTHER TERMS THAN OF FERVENT ADMI- 
RATION, SO BEAUTIFULLY SUNG WAS THE PART, SO WHOLLY 
CHARACTERISTIC HER EMBODIMENT AND EXPRESSION OF THE 
AGING MISTRESS’S STATE OF MIND, SO PERFECT HER DICTION.”— 
Richard Aldrich, New York Times. 


“MME. EASTON’S VERSION OF THE DISILLUSIONED LADY WAS 
STRICTLY IN ACCORD WITH THE CONVENTIONS, BUT IT HAD AN 
INDIVIDUALITY CLEARLY MARKED AND MOST CAPTIVATING. 
SHE PENETRATED THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MUSIC AND RE- 
VEALED IT MOST CONVINCINGLY. SHE WOVE A FINELY SPUN 
WEB OF DRAMATIC DELINEATION IN WHICH VOCAL ART WAS 
THE CHIEF THREAD.”—W., J. Henderson, New York Herald. 


“ONE OF THE MOST WHOLLY DELIGHTFUL DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE PERFORMANCE WAS FLORENCE EASTON’S CAPTIVATING 
PORTRAYAL OF THE MARSCHALLIN. HOW BEAUTIFULLY, HOW 
TOUCHINGLY SHE SANG THE GREAT SOLILOQUY OF THE FIRST 
;ACT!—SHE NOT ONLY EXCELLED, TO MY WAY OF THINKING, 
FRIEDA HEMPEL, BUT GAVE MORE COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
THAN ANY OF HER ASSOCIATES IN LAST NIGHT’S CAST.”—Max 
Smith, New York American. 


“FLORENCE EASTON, STERLING ARTIST IN ANY OPERA OR IN 
ANY ATMOSPHERE, GAVE WHAT SEEMED TO MANY THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCE OF THE EVENING IN A PART THAT 
WAS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN STANDARDIZED HERE BY THE 
GIFTED FRIEDA HEMPEL.”—John H. Raftery, New York Telegraph. 


“FLORENCE EASTON SANG THE ROLE WITH FINELY STUDIED 
ART. HER CLEAR, ARISTOCRATIC VOICE CARRIED THE GRACE 
AND LYRICISM OF HER AIRS UP TO SUBTLETY. HER DICTION 
WAS A JOY FOREVER AND ALL HER STYLE A VINDICATION OF HER 
CHOICE. THE PENSIVE LITTLE MEDITATION IN ACT ONE SHE 
TREATED TO AS EFFECTIVE A PIECE OF RESERVE AS OPERA 
EVER ALLOWS,”—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun. 
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FLORENCE 


EASTON 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


“ERECTS ANOTHER CHARACTER 
IN HER ALREADY SPACIOUS 
HALL OF F AME.”’—Frank H. Warren, New 


York Evening World, Nov. 18, 1922 





FLORENCE EASTON SINGS A NEW LEAD- 
ING ROLE AT THE METROPOLITAN. 
PRINCESS VON WERDENBERG (DIE MAR- 
SCHALLIN) IN STRAUSS’ “DER ROSEN- 
CAVALIER”—ON NOVEMBER 17, 1922. 


WHAT THE CRITICS WROTE: 


“MRS. EASTON EMPHASIZES LESS THE SENTIMENTAL, MORE 
THE COMEDY POSSIBILITIES OF THE ROLE—SURELY THE IRISH IN 
HER SHINING THROUGH. STILL, WITH DELICACY AND ARTISTIC 
CUNNING SHE DOES INDICATE THE FELDMARSCHALLIN’S SUFFER- 
ING. HERS IS A COMEDY TOO DEEP FOR TEARS, AND VERY DEFT, 
DISTINGUISHED, FINE-FIBRED, AND FINELY WROUGHT, AND SUNG 
LIKE A VERY ACCOMPLISHED VOCALIST.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York 
Globe. 


“MME, EASTON ERECTED ANOTHER CHARACTER IN HER AL- 
READY SPACIOUS HALL OF FAME. HER WORK WAS EXQUISITE IN 
ITS REPOSE, STYLE, WARMTH, FINISH AND PARTICULARLY ITS 
DICTION.”—Frank H, Warren, New York Evening World. 


“MME, EASTON MOST CAPABLY CHARACTERIZED THE FELD- 
MARSCHALLIN—SO WELL, INDEED, THAT ONE HAD FEW, IF ANY, 
REGRETS ABOUT THE ROLE IN SPITE OF THE VIVID MEMORY OF 
IT LEFT BY FRIEDA HEMPEL. AND MME. EASTON’S SINGING 
WAS A MATTER OF DEFT SHADING, EXQUISITELY CLEAR ENUN.- 
CIATION AND TONAL BEAUTY.”—Herman Weil, New York Journal. 


“THE PRINCESS HAS SOME REAL VOCAL MELODY ASSIGNED 
TO HER. THIS MELODY WAS SUNG MOST EXQUISITELY BY FLOR. 
ENCE EASTON. NO WONDER THAT STRAUSS HIMSELF ADMIRED 
HER SO MUCH! SHE PUTS SOUL INTO HER SONG, TOO; IT IS 
TOUCHED WITH THE PATHOS OF THE PRINCESS’S REFLECTION 
THAT SHE CAN NO LONGER HOLD OCTAVIAN AGAINST THE LURE 
OF THE YOUNGER SOPHIE.”—Henry T. Finck, New York Post. 


“FLORENCE EASTON SANG THE CLOSING SCENE OF THE FIRST 
ACT WITH EXQUISITE PATHOS. WHAT A THEME FOR STRAUSS! 
A LADY AT HER DRESSING TABLE LAMENTING THE CROWS-FEET 
ABOUT HER PRETTY EYES! EASTON WON YOUR SYMPATHY SO 
THAT YOU FORGOT THAT PLAYING AT LOVE WITH A PAGE WHILE 
THE PRINCE WAS AWAY MIGHT NOT BE IN THE BEST POSSIBLE 
TASTE. HER VOICE IS SO CLEAR, SO EXTRAORDINARILY FRESH 
THAT SHE WAS TRIUMPHANT IN THE DIFFICULT MUSIC.”—Kath- 
erine Spaeth, New York Mail, 


“MME. FLORENCE EASTON WAS NO SURPRISE TO THOSE THAT 
ARE FAMILIAR WITH HER WORK. HER VOICE GLOWED WITH 
PASSION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST ACT, REGISTERED 
VEXATION AT THE PETTY ANNOYANCE A LITTLE LATER, AND 
AT THF CLOSE SET FORTH THE MOOD OF CALM RESIGNATION— 
ALL BY MEANS OF SUBTLE VARIATIONS OF TONE-COLOR. HER 
ACTING OF THE PART WAS ON A PAR WITH HER VOCALISM, AND 
IN EVERY RESPECT HER PORTRAYAL IS WORTHY OF THE BEST 
METROPOLITAN TRADITIONS.”—W. H. Humiston, Brooklyn Eagle. 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 
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MONTGOMERY LIKES 
THE IMPRESARIO 


Montgomery, Ala., November 6.—The Impresario came, 
and proved that the art of singing English text was not 
experiment.” The old argument that English is not 
a singable language was “exploded” from the very mo- 
ment the curtains were drawn disclosing Dorothea Uhlic 
(Lottice Howell) sitting at the piano singing to her lover 
Phillip (Francis Tyler). Every word was enunciated per- 
fectly and was audible in all parts of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, where a large crowd had gathered for the open- 
ne number given under the auspices of the Montgomery 
Concert Course. The audience was surprised with the ex- 
cellent work. Of special interest was the performance of 
Lottice Howell, a former student at the Alabama Women’s 
College where she studied piano and voice culture. She 
presented her work with finesse, never with bold assurance 
et with a sense of just proportions, Her voice is a light 
flute-like coloratura soprano, just of the proper 
timbre for Mozart's flowing melodies 
Percy Hemus made his initia! bow before a Montgomery 
fine mellow voice created a most favorable 
Thomas McGranahan has one of the best 
ten s ever heard in this city, and was a graceful, 
true to life figure, at ease both vocally and histrionically. 
Hazel Huntington's voice was warm and rippling, and all 


high, 


audience his 
impression 


r vows 


that one could wish her to be as the jealous Madam Hofer. 
Gladys Craven, as accompanist to Shickaneder, filled her 
vraciously. Her alto voice pleased with its sweet, mel 
ow ton Francis Tyler made a splendid impression. 
William Wade Hinshaw is to be congratulated for the fin- 
ied performance of The Impresario J. FP, mM. 
¢ ” 
Hans Kindler Plays “Marvellously 
Playing Ernest Bloch’s “Schelemo” for cello and or- 
chestra with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 


Stokowski, Hans Kindler, said the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, “had an ovation for the marvellous way in 
played.” The Philadelphia Inquirer noted that 


Publi 
which he 


‘the soloist was Hans Kindler, whose lovely tone and fin- 
superbly 


ished art were displayed in a masterly per- 
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formance.” Mr. Kindler appeared with Olga Samaroff in 
Cleveland on November 20, in recital in Norfolk, Va., 
on November 22. He will play in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
November 28, and with the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio in 
Philadelphia on November 





Verdi Club Soiree and Musicale 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, must have felt the warm affection existing for 
her in the club when she appeared, November 8, as soprano 
soloist at the opening social event of the Verdi's season, a 
soiree dansante at the MacDowell Club. She sang the 
“Suicidio” aria (Ponchielli), a group of French songs with 
violin obligato, and the waltz song, “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
was so vociferously and continuously applauded that she had 
to add encores. So many flowers were handed her that it 
took several ushers to handle them and an extra taxicab to 
carry them to her salons, which afterward took on the ap- 
pearance of a bower of chrysanthemums and roses. Many 
friends wired her, sent her letters and called her the next 
day on the telephone, one of these poetic admirers wiring: 
“Heaven gave you a silver throat, and blessed you with 
golden tones.” Sol Alberti, known as the pianist for Raisa, 
Ruffo and others, contributed piano solos of fine brilliancy ; 
Guido Viletti played violin solos which were much applaud- 
ed, while Beatrice Raphael was the efficient accompanist. 
Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. Louis Naisawald, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank McCabe. 

Salvatore Paciavalle, conductor at a leading summer resort, 
last September wrote Mrs. Jenkins saying: “Your singing at 
the morning and evening concerts during the week in 
August was much enjoyed; the aira from ‘Gioconda’ was 
delivered with sincere dramatic feeling, and the waltz-song 
rang with brilliancy, your tones being beautiful and clear. 
Best wishes.” 


Middleton Singing Many Dates in Northwest 


Arthur Middleton, the baritone whp is now en route to 
the United States after singing many concerts in Australia 
with Paul Althouse, will appear in Medford, Ore., on 
January 8; Tacoma, Wash., January 10; Pullman, Wash., 





about 
London Times. 


“The manner most beautifully matches 
the matter, which is of the prettiest in- 
vention. The Flonzaley Quartet, who 
deserve no less today, but have long 
since been told all the pleasure that 
their faultless playing affords, have the 
ear of the civilized world.”—London 
Daily Mail. 


throbbed into their ken,”’ 


Management: 


Another London Triumph 


(OCT. 23, 1922) 


How inadequate is language to describe perfec- 
tion — in other words the Flonzaley Quartet! 


“For when the art of quartet playing 
has reached the height at which one 
wonders whether it can go farther, 
there is little to be gained by flinging 
complimentary 





“In the last twelve months we have had in London practically all the 
best European quartets, but when all has been said in praise of 
other famous organizations, there is still something to be said which 
is true of the Flonzaley Quartet alone. 
the kind gives us quite the same feeling of security and refinement. 
They alone can convince us with a few bars that, once started, the 
performance will go inevitably to its appointed end, keeping con- 
stantly at the same high level of excellence. 
appear to have merged their individuality so wholly in the music 
that the listener is apt to lose sight entirely of a fallible, material 
effort, and hear these great conceptions of Schubert and Bee- 
thoven as nearly as possible as their composers did when first they 
London Daily Telegraph. 


———_—— 


Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 






























adjectives.” — 















“A supremely beautiful reading of 
Schubert’s immortal A minor quartet 
opened the concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet—alas! the only appearance 
which they are making in London this 
season. Heavenly music divinely 
played might truly be the judgment of 
their- performance.” — London West- 
minster Gazette. 
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These players alone 
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January 12; Lewiston, Mont., January 15; Cheyenne, Wyo., 
January 18, and Grand Junction, Col. January 20, before 
going into Middle Western territory. Some of these en- 
gagements will be re-appearances from last season on 
account of the baritone’s great popularity in that section 
of the country. He also has been engaged for the Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Music Festival on May 2 and 3. 





Siceel ox people os Gmina Uhe teas momber 
pu as promptly as e. rge number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tue Upricut Piano. 


“Can you tell me something about the upright piano—how 
old it is, ete.? ~ 

Not considering the vertical grands of Fabrici, Stein, and others 
of this class, history records that apparently the first upright piano 
was built about 1780 by Johann Schmidt of Salzburg, Austria. 
Twenty years iater John Isaac Hawkins of Philadelphia patented 
an upright piano with vertical strings, full iron frame and check 
action. Notwithstanding its many ingenious devices this piano was 
not accepted on account of its unsatisfactory tone. XS y a 
Hopkins so properly says, “it was a remarkable bundle of inven- 
tions,” but not a musical instrument. Hawkins was an engineer 
by_ profession, 

In _ 1802, Thomas Loud of London patented an upright piano 
described as having the strings running diagonally. It is question- 
able whether Loud ever had any success in building such instru- 
ments. None are now in existence, Loud emigrated to New York 
where he built socalled “piccolo” uprights with overstrung scale 
as early as 1830. 

In 1807 William Southwell of London came out with his cabinet 
(upright) piano, having a compass of six octaves, F to F. In 
1811 Robert Wornum of London made his first upright with 
diagonally running strings. 

he popularity of the upright in Europe dates from 1826, when 
Wornum had developed an action for it which combined precision 
with durability and permitted of repetition, responding easily to a 
light touch, Ignace Pleyel of Paris adopted this action for his 
upright pianos and it became known on the Continent as_ the 
Pleyel action. With the exception of changing the dampers from 
their position above the hammers, to a more proper place below 
the hammers, this Wornum action is practically used in all present- 
day upright pianos. 

*leyel and other Paris firms then began to make a specialty of 
upright pianos with such success that square pianos te obtained 
a foothold in France. 

Germany began the manufacture of upright pianos in preference 
to the square about 1835, and discarded the square about 1860. 
When the American makers began to pay attention again to the 
upright piano, about 1860, they adopted the now perfected system 
of overstrung scale and full iron frame, and thereby produced an 
instrument which was acceptable, although in tone and _ touch 
inferior to the best square pianos. 

Germany was quick in adopting the overstrung scale and iron 
frame for its upright pianos and forced England to do likewise. 
By the time that the American square piano became extinct (1880) 
the “American System” was universally adopted for upright pianos. 
However, even the upright piano of to-day might still be called “a 
remarkable bundle of inventions.” In its entirety it is an open 
defiance of all the acoustics and of mechanical 
construction, 


laws of proper 


M’Apparit Tutt’ Amor. 


“Will you kindly help me in the following information which 
is to decide an argument I have had with a friend? The only 
authority he would be satisfied with was the Information 
Bureau of the Musica Courier. The question is: What is 
the correct Italian text of the aria, M’Appari, from Marta?” 

M’Appari tur’ 
M’appari tutt’ amor, 
Il mio sguardo l'incontro; 
hella si che il mio cor, 
ansioso a lei volo; 

mi feri 

min aghi 
quell’ angelica bella 

sculta in cor 

dall’ amor 
cancellar si non potra, 

il pensier 

di poter 
palpitar con lei d’amor 

puo sospir 

il martir 
che m/’affannae strazia il cor: 

Marta, Marta, tu sparissti, 
e il mio cor col tuo n’ando! 
tu la pace mi rapisti, 

di dolor io moriro. 

This text is copied, exact capitalization and punctuation being 
followed, from one of the earliest American editions (1861). 


Amor, 


SAMARA’S OPERAS, 


“Will you kindly inform me which are S. Samara’s operas 
and where can buy them? Also kindly let me know if the 
famous aria from Pagliacci, Vesta la jiubba, supposed to have 
been sold by the Sonzogno firm to Leoncayallo, was composed 
Y the famous Greek composer, S. Samara?” 

one of the musical dictionaries or histories make any mention 

of an aria in Pagliacci having been bought by Leoncayallo, but 
one authority says: “he was no melodist and his music is reminis- 
cant.” While Samara had a Greek father and an English mother, 
he was an Italian by education. He first studied with Enrico 
Stancampiano in Athens, then went to Leo Delibes at the Paris 
Conservatory. His first opera, Flora Mirabilis, was performed at 
Milan in 1886, as well as in other Italian cities and Corfu with 
success, Titles of others are: Medge, Lionella, La Martire, La 
Furia domata, La Biondinetta Mlle. de Belle-Isle, Rhea, La Guerra 
in tempoedi guerra, all composed between 1886 and 1914 and un- 
known outside of Italy. Other compositions are: Scenes orientales, 
suite for piano, four hands; six serenades and many pieces for 
piano, as well as many songs. Few of the operas are purchasable 
in New York. Schirmer (3 East 43d Street) has Rhea. Sonzogno 
is his publisher in Italy and probably you would have to send to 
that country for any copies of the operas you wish to purchase, 


Correct PRONUNCIATION. 


_ “Please help me again with some pronunciations for I cannot 
find them anywhere—Ney, Dumesnil, Chaliapin, Alice Gentle, 
Nikisch, Berumen, Ignaz, Cherniaysky Scaramouche! I will 
appreciate this help very much.” 
ey—Nay, Dumesnil—the u is a French u which can not be 
explained euphonically in English but is the same as the German 
i; its pronunciation is a cross between e and u, and the other two 


syllables are pronounced may-neel. Chaliapin—Shahl-yah-pin with 
a slight accent on second syllable. Gentle—-just as it reads in 
English. Berumen-—-Bay-roo-men, with accent on second syllable. 
Ignaz—lIg-nahtz, the capital I having a slight e sound. ik-isch 
—just as written with accent on first syllable. Cherniavsky— 
Chair-nee-ahv-skee, accent on third syllable. “Scarmouche—Sear- 
a-moosh. 


How Otp Is tHe TAMBOURINE? 


“T understand that the tambourine is a very old instrument 
of music and I should be glad to learn how old it really is. 
Of course the Salvation Army has kept the use of it alive 
for many years, even if it is not heard anywhere else but in 
that service. Thank you for any information you can give me.” 

_ None of the authorities consulted mention the date of the inven- 
tion of the tambourine excepting to say that is was known at a 
very early date, The tambourine proper is the wooden hoop now 
in use, made familiar in recent years by the Salvation Army as 
you suggest, also by surviving negro minstrel performances. 
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“ROSA RAISA’S 
Exquisite Art” 


One often hears the plaint from the elder generation 
that there are no great singers left. Let these pessimists 
hear Raisa and renew their youth. There never was 


a greater vocal art of its kind than hers today.—GLENN DILLARD 
GUNN, Chicago Herald-Examiner, Nov. 14, 1922. 











Rosa Raisa, a remarkable singer for 


the colossal title role.—C%icago Journal, 
Nov. 14, 1922. 


She sang with the utmost perfec- 


tion of vocal emission and phrasing. 
— HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago American, Nov. 14, 1922. 


She did magnificent singing and 
the growth in her vocal art was grati- 
fyingly demonstrated in the refine- 


ment and variety of her interpretation.—KARLETON HACKETT, 
Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 14, 1922. 





Rosa Raisa, who although ranking high for several sea- 
sons, seems to have grown by leaps and bounds within the 


last three years, was in perfect voice last night.—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, Nov. 14, 1922. 


Raisa is inspired. —MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 14, 
1922, : 


Exclusive Management R. E. Johnston 
Associates: L. G. Breid and Paul Longone 


1451 Broadway, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian Vocalion Records 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12 


HELEN MOLLER DANCERS 
Helen Moller’s Little Theater for the Greek Dance heid 


an interested audience for the first recital of the season 


on the evening of November 12. Before the opening of 
the program students of the school were grouped around 
the floor in graceful poses, making a very attractive pic- 
ture for those entering the dimly lighted hail. During 
the course of the evening there were solo and ensemble 
numbers, in all of which it was evident that the students 


seek not to exploit themselves but rather to make each 
dance an effective story in motion. Miss Moller herself, 
with her usual grace of movement, was seen in several 
solos of contrasting types. Then, too, special mention 
should be made of the little youngster who, through her 
inimitable interpretations of “Narcissus” and “The Whist- 
ling Boy,” has made herself a great favorite at these 
recitals, She, together with an equally talented child, also 
gave great pleasure in the Kreisler “Caprice Viennois.” 
Space exigencies prevent comment upon each number on 
the program, but suffice it to say that a high standard was 
maintained throughout. Perhaps the Brahms waltz was 
enjoyed more than any other number, and little wonder, 
for the balloons were manipulated with a grace and ease 
of movement that could not fail to delight. Some espe- 
cially expressive arm work was done by the young lady who 
interpreted a Chopin waltz, Assisting artists on the pro- 
gram were Mary Cantor, pianist, and Leon Goldman, vio- 
linist. The Steinway Duo-Art reproduced several num- 
bers played by famous artists. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


VIOLIN CONTEST RECITAL, MICHAEL 
BANNER, SOLOIST 


A recital differing materially from the regular form of 
concerts was given in Aeolian Hall on Monday evening. 
The term designated was “a violin contest recital,” and it 
consisted of comparing the tone qualities of an American 
violin of recent make to that of a genuine Stradivarius, 

Julius de Horvath, a New York violin maker, is the 
inventor of the new (or rather improved) violin, claiming 
to have rediscovered the lost art of violin making through 


an intricate filling system. The soloist who appeared at this 
recital was Michael Banner, who rendered the following 
program: Concerto D major (Paganini-Wilhelmj) ; Cha- 
conne (Bach); Romance from violin concerto, op. 22 


(Wieniawski) ; an interesting number by Banner entitled 
Legend of the Hermit Thrush, Adagietto (Bizet); On 
Wings of Song (Mendelssohn), and Sarasate’s Spanish 
Dance No. 8, first played upon his valuable Stradivarius 
violin, and, immediately after, on the new instrument which 
was prepared by the inventor, Julius de Horvath, who, at 
the conclusion of the program, addressed the audience. 

In a circular issued by Mr. Horvath, he said in part: 
“My claim is that the Italian violin tone production is the 
result of an intricate filling process, which claim I have 
entertained since 1908. Under the term “filling process,” I 
mean that the entire violin body was first coated, or rather 
soaked, with certain fluid which penetrated the secretions of 
the wood, creating flexibility, transforming the entire violin 
body into sensitiveness.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
ETHEL GROW 


On the evening of November 14 Ethel Grow, contralto, 
gave a unique recital of songs, unique and interesting, be- 
cause her program was made up entirely of the works of 
American composers, born Americans, and because she 
was not acting as the representative of some society of 
composers or association for American propaganda, but 
entirely on her own initiative. She sang the songs because 
she liked them. This is something new. Most recitalists 
put in a group of Americans at the end of their programs, 
or perform a number or two by personal friends, but the 
idea of inviting people to hear an entire program made up 
of published works selected solely because of their merit 
is new. 

Miss Grow’s art is especially well suited to this undertak- 
ing. She has a voice of pleasing range and quality which 
she knows how to use, She has an agreeable stage presence, 
which holds the sympathy of her hearers and encourages 
them to enjoy what Miss Grow enjoys and to agree in 


advance with her selection. She has a lot of sincerity, so 
that one never wonders what axe she may have to grind 
in selecting such a program. And, best and most important 
of all, she has a real gift of enunciation, or pronunciation, 
so that one understands nearly all of what she sings. It 
really, as one critic wrote, made a difference whether 
sang a tongue known to us or some foreign tongs. And 
we all realize that this is not always the case. re are 
singers whose English, German, French and Italian all sound 
alike. 

This program held several surprises for the critic. The 
first and most lasting one was that, of all the composers 
represented, Nevin was the one whose genius was most 
obvious. His Recall Our Love is lovely, indeed. And to 
think of such a song as that being neglected! That is 
‘another surprise—to discover that such a really great 
song as this is hardly ever found on recital programs! 
To discover that such a great song by an American is 
practically buried and forgotten! It is worth thinking 
about 

Another surprise was the fact that the only song on the 
whole program to be encored was Long Ago, by Mac- 
Dowell. That this little Scotch lilt should have won the 
success it did was a surprise. But, after all, was it so 
much of a surprise? Was it not that the audience was 
grasping at something utterly simple, a tune without com- 
plex development, suited to the understanding? 

For that is our great American problem, as one of the 
publishers pointed out not long ago—the problem of repe- 
tition. That is to say, many of these songs are of such a 
nature that only a skilled musician can grasp their beauties 
in one hearing. Yet they are sung so seldom that the 
general public does not have a chance to learn to appreciate 
them. The standard repertory, from the early Italians to 
the great classics, is sung over and over and over again, 
so that whatever beauties the songs contain are perfectly 
familiar to us all. But the American songs, if they are 
in the least high class and complex, sound strange to us 
because we hear them once in a blue moon. 

That is the tragedy of Americanism. It is best illustrated 
by that Nevin song already alluded to. If that song were 
by some mid-Victorian classic—like Schumann, for instance 
—we would all know it by heart. Being by an American, 
it is only programmed by special favor, rather in the way 
of a sacrifice to patriotism. 

Miss Grow spent two years studying American music in 
preparation for this program. Her selections were wise and 
the entire undertaking decidedly encouraging. Who will 
follow her example? 

The Herald remarks that “Miss Grow sang with dignity, 
repose and sincerity. A new aria by Henry Holden Huss 

. was the most important number on the program... . 
Miss Grow. sang this aria with appropriate dignity and good 
diction.” The Tribune notes that “roughly, there seemed 
to be two main types of songs, those that had a well defined 
tune, and those showing some inclination towards the modern 


French. . . . The audience was very friendly.” The Amer- 
ican says: “Ethel Grow gave her usual yearly interesting 
program. ... She did ample justice to the exactions and 


demands, which were varied.” The World says: “She has 
a fine diction; therefore, there was a difference whether 
the songs were in English or not. We like our own tongue 
best when easily understood.” 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Beginning its 1922-23 series of Tuesday evening concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety and its leader, Josef Stransky, found themselves fac- 
ing a large body of listeners whom they conquered com- 
pletely through vivid interpretations, executed with fine 
musicianship and all commanding technic. The Dvorak 
New World symphony is one of the best, of the many inter- 
esting Stransky readings and he and his men achieved in 
it their customary splendid performance and striking suc- 
cess. The Abert arrangement of Bach’s prelude, chorale, 
and fugue, is another old Philharmonic standby and it 
scored as warmly as usual. Tschaikowsky’s Francesca had a 
warm-blooded and picturesque rendering. Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun, and the Dance of the Seven Veils, from 
Strauss’ Salome, wound up the program effectively even 
if somewhat erotically. 


DMITRY DOBKIN 


With the valuable support at the piano of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, one of the assistant conductors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, 
sang before a large audience at the Town Hall on Tues- 
day evening. He offered a program of varied types of 
song, including among the most favored some Russian 








Do You Need a Correct 
Diagnosis of Your Voice? 


What is causing you any uncertainty in 
your workP 


Is it classification, or your career, or 
wrong production P 

If so, I can help you in all these difficul- 
ties without obligating yourself as a 
pupil. 


Appointment must be made several 
days in advance with Secretary for 


MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Telephone Madison Square 0382 
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(sung in native tongue), several charming Swedish, the 
ever appealing La Partida by Alvarez, and a fascinating 
Buzzi-Peccia number entitled Lolita. Also og favor 
was his own Schloff mein kind mein taierinke, Mana- 
Zucca’s Rachem, both given in Hebrew. Another Mana- 
Zucca song, I Shall Know, was presented to violin obli- 
gato by Marie Deutscher. : 

Mr. Dobkin possesses a voice of excellent quality, fresh 
and ingratiating, and he le a good impression upon his 
audience, which rewarded him with frequent applause dur- 
ing the evening. His style is, for the most part, commenda- 
ble, and he sings a simple song-equally as well as he does 
an operatic aria like Eleazar’s aria from La Juive, Halevy. 
In this selection and one from Tannhauser, the singer re- 
vealed a dramatic fervor that should insure his success in 
opera. He gave several additional numbers before the 
audience would let the concert come to a close. 

Said the American: “He disclosed to advantage the 
fine sonority of his voice and the dramatic temperament he 
has at his disposal. It may be that Mr. Dobkin will real- 
ize his ambition, Less gifted mén that he are heard every 
year in the Metropolitan. Moreover, there was some- 
thing in his performance of Eleazar’s aria from La Juive 
(which he sang in Russian) that reminded one of Caruso.” 
The Times. stated: “He sang the Grais Erzahlung from 
Lohengrin with power and appreciation of the possibilities 
of tonal shading.” The Herald commented: “Mr. Dobkin’s 
rendering of Russian songs was evidently very pleasing 
to a demonstrative audience.” 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


An all Russian program was given by Isadora Duncan 
at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening. This was the first 
of two farewell recitals before this noted artist’s departure 
for Russia. The Tschaikowsky Symphony Pathetique had 
been given here by her several weeks previous, but on thi 
occasion Miss Duncan’s interpretation of the beautiful 
Russian symphony seemed more convincing, more genuine 
and poignantly appealing. Her eloquent posturings stamp 
her as a real artist. The tragedy of the first movement, 
the defiance, the abandon and the frenzy of the third move- 
ment, and the lament of the fourth were especially re- 
markable. Miss Duncan was less successful, though pleas- 
ing, in her attempt to portray the gayety, grace and light- 
ness of the scherzo from Scriabin’s first symphony, al- 
though it did serve as a relief from the tension of the 
first work. She concluded with Tschaikowsky’s March 
Slav, also a repetition of a former program number. In 
this the heavy burden, the oppression, the note of hope 
and finally the releasing of the shackles were felt by the 
entire audiencé through her impressive interpretation. 

_To the Russian Symphony Orchestra, under the capable 
direction of Modeste Altschuler, was due no small share of | 
the evening's success, and this Miss Duncan. graceffil 
acknowledged. It opened the eres with Tschaikowsky’s- 
1812 overture and later played in a happy manner an Idyll 
from Scriabin’s second symphony, a charming number. 

The auditorium was well filled and the many Duncan’ 
admirers as usual called for a speech at the close, which, 
as usual, Miss Duncan could not resist. She explained that 
the little red dress worn by her in the March Slav was the 
one the Boston critics criticized, and that it had been given 
her by an old lady in Vienna twenty years ago, had been 
worn by cher in all her war dances ever since, and had 
never been washed. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


_ Carnegie Hall was completely filled on Wednesday even- 
ing to witness pe fifth and last appearance of Isadora Dun- 
can, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modeste Alt- 
schuler conductor, It is stated that this was Miss Duncan’s 
farewell yrs however, there is the possibility she 
may extend her tour until after the holidays. 

The program opened: with the Unfinished | Symphony 
(Schubert), followed by the same composer’s Ave Maria. 
The next number was the seventh symphony (Beethoven), 
and she closed her program with six waltzes by Brahms. 
The audience was tremendously enthusiastic and the dancer 
was forced to encore the two numbers. 

Following the program, Miss Duncan made a curtain 
speech in which she spoke of the school she has estab- 
lished in Moscow, and also the possibilities of establishing 
a similar one here in America. George Grey Barnard, the 
sculptor, was brought forward or, Miss Duncan and intro- 
duced. He, in turn, spoke of Miss Duncan and her art 
and of the great work which she wishes to carry on. At 
the end of the Beethoven symphony, Miss Duncan also 
interrupted the program, for a few moments, by explaining 
to the audience her inspiration in these dances, as she 
felt that perhaps her spectators did not quite understand 
what she was trying to do. 


MARGARET NIKOLORIC, J. STEEL 
JAMISON AND WALTER MILLS 


On Wednesday evening the Town Hall was practically 
filled to welcome. the first American Artists’ Series, pre- 
sented by Betty Tillotson. This is a new organization which 
plans to introduce young musicians, and Miss Tillotson 
should be supported and encouraged in this worthy enter- 
prise. If her other concerts receive the same cordial 
greetings as this first one she can feel assured that her 
project is indeed a ‘success. 

Margaret Nikoloric, pianist, made her debut last spring 
under most favorable conditions and received splendid criti- 
cism for her interpretations and excellent technic. So it 
was not surprising that scattered through the audience were 
many admiring pianists. The prelude in G minor (Rach- 
maninoff) she interpreted in a manner well worthy of 
praise. This was followed by La Terrasse des Audiences 
in Clair de Lune (Debussy), and in this Mme. Nikoloric 
demonstrated her art in playing the graceful music of the 
master modernist. She was equally as successful with 
Chopin’s Study in A Minor. 

Her second group opened with Two Waltzes (Brahms), 
followed by a fascinating rendition of Ornstein’s Arab- 
esque, which the audience applauded roundly. Her third 
number was a composition which has not been heard here 
before, by Cowell, a young musician from California. It 
was a fantasie of sound which was rendered with skill, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Interviewed 


job to interview one of the really great artists 
vreater they are, the less they have to say, as a rule 
, content to let what they do speak for them, It was 
iderable work to get Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, 
ty anything that could be transmitted into live reading 
Musica. Courter Jreaders, when he was found at his 
in the Hotel Majestic just after his arrival 

he asked, “have I been steadily serenaded with 
for the last two days?” 

Without doubt,” answered the interviewer, “because An 

Dippel lives in this hotel and has been rehearsing 

Bruennhilde and her sisters here, preparatory to his tour 
’ asked Mr. Gerardy 


a nara 


ter 
el 


Why 


Walkuere’ 


Does the tour 


Very soon 
A} , 
Third 
{ this 
ted by 
wall mm it 
mobtrusive 


it begin soon 
sigh of relief 

person in the interview was Antonio Stradivari, 
world, and more particularly, of Cremona, rep 
a 1710 cello of his, which stood quietly against 
polished wood case, only occasionally offering 
comment 


ogue begins with the interviewer: “Have you any pat 


ia 
wr novelty to play for America this winter, Mr 
v« the new Elgar concerto.” 
ls it an interesting work?” 
Fair to middling,” said the unobtrusive cello in an un 
trusive tone 

indeed,” said Mr, Gerardy, “especially for musi 


It is in four movements instead of the usual threc 
inere is a slow, moody beginning—which is perhaps more 
i) introduction than a movement by itself—the usual first 
movement, a slow movement of great beauty, and the finale 
lhe slow movement is frankly lyrical and reminds one in 

le and matter of Schumann, The key is E minor.” 

You know, Mr. Gerardy, the Elgar violin concerto never 
had much success in this country.” 

{ know, but I think this cello concerto is more suited to 
the general public ws 

(Well, I hope it is,” groaned the cello. “It’s hard enough 

me—a piece of that length, and me two hundred and 
tweive years old!’’) 

(Mr. Gerardy introduced the work to this country at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, November 21, when he 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 

tokowski conducting. His own first recital will take place 

Town Hall on December 10.) 

lhe literature for the cello is comparatively small 
hegan Mr, Gerardy, when he was interrupted by the cello 

You wouldn't think so if you'd had all of it scraped out 

f you for two centuries!” said the venerable in 
trument 

So I do my best,” continued the player, not heeding 
“to dig old 


pla ed it as 


over 


perhaps not even hearing—the interruption, 
things of value out of the early writings for it. I shall 
play a Locatelli sonata, revised and edited by myself. Then 


there is a ‘Lied’ by Vincent d'Indy, which I think is new 
here . 

Chen be branched off to speak of his delight at coming 
hack to America after eight years. During the whole war, 
Mr. Gerardy was in the Belgian service. Even then, how- 
ever, he found time to do some playing for his comrades in 
the ranks—in fact, was commanded to play for them, and 
delighted to. He has no greater admirer than the 
Queen of Belzium, a good musician herself and a great 
music lover. For her he played when she was in the field 
with her husband, King Albert, and since the war Mr, Ger- 
ardy has frequently played privately for the royal couple 
When he finally left the service, Mr. Gerardy took a good 
long rest at his home in Spa, to work himself back gradually 
into a quiet state of mind and fingers. Then he played 
about a bit in Europe, particularly in England, where he is 
a great favorite, and now he has come back here. Just 
before sailing he was in Poland for a short tour. Musical 
life there is very active, he says; at Warsaw he played the 
l\lgar concerto, which he is to introduce there, with the 
’hilharmonic under Emil Mlynarski. 

Mr. Gerardy appears to be in splendid health. 
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say he will be forty-four years old next 
month, but he doesn’t look it by a good five 
years or more. The interviewer was just 
telling him so when the cello interrupted 
again. 

“That's all right,” it said, “and perfectly 
true; but just look at me! Do I look as old 
in proportion to my actual age as he in 
pro—” 

“You're a bit tiresome with your two cen- 
turies,” said the interviewer. 

“Don't you think it’s time to go?” asked 
the cello. 


It was. H. O. O. 


Seventh Annual Intercollegiate 
Glee Club Contest 

The seventh annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club contest will be held in Carnegie Hall, 
March 3 next. Glee clubs from Amherst, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
New York University, Penn State, Prince- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan 
and Yale have already entered this contest. 
It is interesting to note that Cornell has 
entered the contest this year, and with this 
addition, all of the ‘large Eastern colleges 
are now. represented. 

Dufing thé summer Albert F. Pickernell, 
president of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Corporation of New York City, organized 
a glee club contest among the larger col- 
leges in the Middle ‘West, which include 
University of Chicago, University of II- 
linois, Northwestern, Milliken, Beloit, Iowa, 
Purdue, University of Michigan, etc. 

This group will hold a contest in Chicago 
early in February, and it is planned to bring 
the winner of this group to New York to 
appear at the March 3 intercollegiate contest of the Eastern 
colleges. z 

Mr. Pickernell has likewise organized a contest on the 
Pacific Coast, to be held in San Francisco some time during 
the coming concert season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein Hold Unique 
Position 


_Both Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein have held dis- 
tinctly unique positions in Chicago at the head of the Au- 
ditorium Musical and Dramatic Conservatory for the past 
fifteen years. The character, quality and scope of the tui- 
tion offered brought recognition of merit most pronounced, 
as is evidenced by their large following, which is said to 
keep a large faculty in constant service. These cultured 
and talented artists in their respective fields, working as 
singing and dramatic directors, have within the past twelve 
years established a real opera school and have to their 
credit the successful staging and producing of one grand 
and one light opera every year. The cast and chorus at all 
times is made up of students of the school. These per- 
formances have been given in a fully equipped theater, 
with all accessories and property mounted, including a rea- 
sonably large orchestra, an accompaniment seldom, if ever, 
attempted in the city and needful in our present campaign 
to educate and employ the English tongue in our grand 





KARL BUREN STBRIN 


opera productions, which means American opera by Amer- 
ican singers. 

Karl | uren Stein, who has-acquired the degree of doctor 
of music, is a college graduate. He is president and dean 
of the vocal department of this conservatory and has 
been since its existence. He is considered a leading voice 
builder and coach, having to his credit the finishing of many 
professional singers, who have attained distinction. He 
is also a pianist and accompanist of much worth and with 
all a thorough musician, and it is said he has grand opera 
routine and is familiar with all technic in its production. 
_Mrs. Karl Buren Stein, his amiable and able wife, is 
director of the dramatic department of the conservatory 
She is also a college graduate and in her particular work 
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JEAN GERARDY 


ranks with the best. She aims to develop the true dra- 
matic instinct in her pupils and has had tuition from the 
best masters of her art. It is said that she likewise has 
aided many elocutionists and thespians and is therefore a 
teacher of teachers. 

Their professional and social accomplishments seem to 
have blended harmoniously and become the force which has 














MRS. KARL BUREN STEIN 


made their opera school an outstanding feature. This well 
established conservatory is located in the Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Second City Symphony Concert November 27 


At the second Carnegie Hall concert of The City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which will be held Monday night, Novem- 
ber 27, a novel feature will be introduced in Schubert’s 
Staendchen, which will be sung by Elena Gerhardt with 
orchestra and a chorus of female voices. The Pelham 
Choral Club, of which Howard Barlow is director, will 
assist. The orchestra will play fragments from Schubert’s 
Rosamunde music, and Mme. Gerhardt will sing the Ro- 
manza. A third vocal number will be Schubert’s Allmacht. 
Beethoven’s overture, Lenore, No. 3, and Brahms’ first 
symphony will complete the program. 


“The False Prophet” Popular 


John Prindle Scott's new song, “The False Prophet,” is 
being featured on many programs throughout the country. 
Ethel Jones, Chicago contralto, sang it recently at Kenosha, 
Wis., and Edith Hitchcock, soprano, won favor with it 
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This is certainly a novelty, and it not only made great 
demands on the artist’s technic but also required consider- 
able physical skill in employing the use of the arm and 
wrist to get effect. This quite startled the audience and 
they demanded a repetition. Her group ended with La 
Campanella (Paganini-Liszt) which she played with skill 
and vigor. 

The World thought Mime. Nikoloric played Rachmanin- 
offs prelude in G minor with a vigorous, clear cut reading. 

“She has vitality and vigor and from her ten dextrous 
fingers may come many a technical victory. Heroic 
works should be her forte; she has authority and technic 
and verve for very notable accomplishment in those fields.” 
The Tribune considered her “technically competent; she 
had an energetic manner that laid emphasis on the more 
strident passagesRachmaninoff's G minor prelude, for 
instance.” The American considers her “a capable pianist 
(who) gave interesting readings of the compositions.” The 
Times said: “Mme. Nikoloric proved to be a capable pi- 
anist. She played Rachmaninoff's prelude in G minor spir- 
itedly and was equal to the technical test of Chopin’s etude 
in A minor.” The Sun: “Mme, Nikoloric, combining a 
strenuous Leschetizky technic with a more modern relax- 
ation of wrist and finger, showed great improvement over 
her debut last year. There were made colors in her Debussy, 
and absolute fluency in her Chopin study and Rachmaninoff 
prelude, The audience was duly appreciative.” The Even- 
ing Mail: “Both for excellent stage presence and abiity 
we nominate Margaret Nikoloric, who cannot only play 
the piano well but who manages to radiate a bewitching 
charm at the same time.” 

On the same program was J. Steel Jamison, tenor, who 
offered two groups of songs. He disclosed rather a sweet, 
light quality of tenor voice, but his use of the falsetto and 
exaggerated pianissimo rather marred his work. J. War- 
ren Erb played excellent accompaniments. [Walter Mills, 
baritone, the second soloist, also contributed two groups. 
He has a good baritone voice and good style in his delivery 
His debut can be considered successful. Dwight Anderson 
gave ample support at the piano for the latter. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
JULIA GLASS 


Julia Glass gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of November 16 before a friendly audience which 
welcomed in this young lady a finished artist possessing 
all of the technical craft of her calling and an unusual 
amount of musical instinct and personal magnetism into 
the bargain. As these are the things that enter into the 
making of a successful career it is safe to predict that 
Miss Glass will before long take her place in the ranks 
of well known concert artists. 

Her program consisted of works by Bach-Tausig, Raff, 
Chopin, Brahms, Schubert-Liszt and Moszkowski. A 
really inspired performance was given of the Chopin 
sonata in B minor in which, especially, the player’s fine 
singing tone and sentiment and understanding for correct 
phrasing, and, rather surprising for so young a player, 
the dignity of moderate tempos, were shown at their full 
value. Moszkowski’s Etincelles was given a lovely, spark- 
ling rendition, and the Schubert-Liszt Hark, Hark, the 
Lark was interpreted with genuine and rare understand- 
ing. 

The World says: “Brilliancy that cheers but does not in- 
ebriate was the outstanding feature—this young artist has 
much sparkle and glitter—everybody liked it.” The Times: 
“Her playing throughout was smooth and her technic of 
a high order.” The American: “Her playing disclosed 
considerable development. She made no appeal for her 
youth but attacked the problems with the assurance of a 
veteran.” 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


The program of the Philharmonic Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, was three-fourths made 
up of familiar items from the Philharmonic-Stransky rep- 
ertory—the Brahms Tragic overture, Max Reger’s pon- 
derous variations on a lovely theme by Mozart that didn't 
deserve such a fate, and the Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony. 
The novelty was a symphonic poem by a Serbian composer 
named Savine, who now lives in New York; having Pailed 
to be born here, he is played by the Philharmonic; the poem 
is called Golgotha. It was a well made score, with modern 
orchestral effects (two glockenspiels!) and dissonances. 
Its content seemed neither particularly original nor im- 
portant. The long and ambitious program supplied by the 
composer (after a poem by his countryman, Mileta Jaksic) 
was hardly realized in Savine’s music. It had evidently 
been carefully prepared by Mr. Stransky. The program 
was repeated Friday afternoon. 


HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


If the season’s first concert given under the auspices 
of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Mrs. Everett Men- 
zies Raynor president, on Thursday morning in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf, is to be taken as a criterion, the 
members of that organization will indeed enjoy a remarka- 
ble series. The artists were Anne Roselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the New York Trio, 
which consists of Clarence Adler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, and Cornelius VanVliet, cellist. The New York 
Trio has won for itself a firm hold in the regard of all 
discriminating music lovers, and with each succeeding hear- 
ing the beauty of the ensemble and the wonderful finish 
which marks every performance makes itself felt more 
and more deeply. It is manifest that each is an artist of 
the first rank and yet there is likewise that submission 
of self in order that the trio may be finely balanced which 
makes for perfection. The first movement of the trio in 
B flat major of Beethoven, the Tschaikowsky theme and 
variations, a Norwegian dance by Grieg, and a Spanish 
one by D’Arbos, made up the programmed offerings, but 
many recalls testified to the audience’s desire for more. 
Indeed, the final number was at length repeated. It spoke 
volumes for the musical knowledge of the, audience that 
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That Mme. 
lost her interest in aspiring 
accompanying letter. 
abled her 
with equal beauty the roles of the great Wagnerian 
Such achievement writes Mme. 
Lillian Nordica. Mme. 
being before a convention of 
training, that the place does not make 


American teachers. 
the teacher. 


Gadski, the great Wagnerian prima donna, has 
American students is shown by the 
This great vocalist’s consummate art 
over a period of twenty-two consecutive years to sing 
heroines, 
the bel canto of Mozart, and florid music of the old Italian school. 
Gadski’s name in the book of fame, side 
Gadski is now touring the Northwestern states and California, her initial appearance, 
She has long claimed that it is not necessary to go abroad for 
She asserts that here 


TEACHER 


not 


en- 





® Mishkin 


by side with such divas as Lilli Lehmann and 
November 9, 
voice 


in our midst are vocal masters worthy of the 


name, and her familiarity with the art and progress of many of the Regneas singers brought forth the accompanying tribute. 


never once in the pauses of the long Tschaikowsky number, 
when it might well appear that the end of the work had 
been reached, was there a burst of applause to break the 
continuity—an incident that happens too frequently at con- 
certs of a symphonic or chamber music nature. 

Miss Roselle gave the aria, Vissi d’ Arte, from Tosca, 
and a group of songs consisting of Fourdrain’s Chanson 
Norvegienne, Faure’s Apres un Reve, Josten’s Canzone, 
Pilzer’s Mother Dear and the Musetta waltz from La 
Boheme. Of these, the audience seemed to enjoy especially 
the Pilzer song, which had an added attraction in that it 
is dedicated to Miss Roselle. She has youth, a pleasing 
personality, as well as an excellent voice, and her audience 
showed its pleasure in unmistakable terms. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
ERNA RUBINSTEIN 


Erna Rubinstein came back for a second season in 
America in a recital at Carnegie Hall Friday evening. All 
the good things that were said of her last year stand over 
for this and must be even strengthened. Technically there 
was no need of improvement. There is in her right arm 
and the fingers of her left hand all that anybody who plays 
the violin can possibly need. Her tone is astonishing in 
volume—one of the best violin tones that is known to-day- 
and always agreeable in quality. It is smooth in cantabile, 
emotional in dramatic passages and brilliant in bravura; and 
once again she proved that she is a musician of remarkable 
attainments for one of her age. She began with a Tartini 
sonata which was played with the clearness of an etching. 
Then came the Vieuxtemps D minor concerto, thoroughly 
uninteresting musically, but affording her in its varied move- 
ments the opportunity to display every side of her art. The 
third group was made up of Gluck’s Melodie, Gavotte and 
Musette by Tor Aulin, and Perpetuum Mobile by Ries. To 
end with, there was a bravura performance of Hubay’s 
Carmen Fantasie. Needless to say, there were also numer 
ous encores, especially at the end, when she had to add three 
or four numbers. Her accompanist, Harry Kaufman, de 
serves a word of special mention. He even made the accom 
panying part of the Vieuxtemps concerto almost sound like 
music. 

The World said: “Erna Rubinstein, who was heard again 
last night at Carnegie Hall, fulfilled all her previous prom- 
ise, and by her remarkable work set many to wondering just 
what she will do when she really grows up. She is as yet so 
young and so small that last night it was amazing to hear 
such tone and such volume from this mere child on the stage. 
... Technically she can give lessons to many of her elders 
who have been headliners for years; emotionally, she is 
incredibly adult.” The Tribune: “She showed no nervous 
ness in her manner, or uncertainty in her performance, 
vigorous bowing, combined with technical brilliance, being 
an outstanding feature. However complex a passage, it was 
tossed off with apparent ease and a final triumphant flourish, 
which had its effect upon the audience.” The Herald: 
“Miss Rubinstein has successfully graduated from the pam- 
pered class of child prodigies. The ripeness and maturity 


of her powers entitle her to be judged upon her artistic 
work alone. . Miss Rubinstein is dazzling in her bril 
liancy and firmness of execution, but at times one longs 
for a little more repose, a little more serene contemplation 
of lyric beauties and delicate modulations. She is capabk 
of these qualities, for she is keenly aware of the beauties 
of skilful modulation, and what is rare at her age, she has 
not a trace of undue sentimentality.” 
FRANCIS MOORE AND HUGO 
KORTSCHAK 

It takes good players to make sonata recitals interesting, 
and one hesitates a little to enthuse in advance about such 
entertainments unless the participants are known. In_ the 
case of Moore and Kortschak, who gave sonatas at Aeolian 
Hall on November 17, there was no such hesitation. For 
both players are known to be sincere artists with a wealth 
of interpretative ability and the instinct for doing the right 
thing interestingly. The event proved amply that this confi- 
dence was in no wise misplaced. These two young men 
played sonatas by Bach, Brahms and Fauré in a mannet 
that was as genuinely artistic as it was sincerely traditional 
without being dry. This is a difficult combination and one 
that only artists of more than ordinary skill and erudition 
can hope to attain. There was excellent tonal balance, 
plenty of warmth and nuance without affectation or exag 
geration, and a certain magnetism without which the 
playing is of little avail. There was a large audience, which 
demonstrated its approval in no uncertain manner. 

The Tribune said that “these recitals are coming to be 
a pleasant annual feature of the musical season Both 
players are well trained musicians, technically proficient and 
alive to musical values. . Their playing was full of 
niceties of interpretation It had breadth and contrast.” 
The Times’ comment was: “Both artists played in a manner 


best 


that affirmed their musicianship.’ The Herald notes that 
“they were heard by a large audience and received warm 
applause. . . . The performance showed admirable under- 
standing and skill.” 
BILTMORE MORNING MUSICALE 
On Friday morning the ball room of the Biltmore Hotel 
was crowded with an audience that gathered to hear Titta 
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Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 
54 West 39th Street, New York 
(Composer, member Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, Italy; 
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Conservatory of Music, Chevalier of the Crown of Italy.) 
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Evening Mail 
(Katherine Spaeth) 

“L'Amore dei tre Re” was sung at 
the Opera House last night and the 
spell of poignant libretto and glow- 
ing music worked its magic just as 
it always has, 

No, not quite in the same way. 
Because there was Edward Johnson, 
tenor, to sing the role of Avito. And 
there could not be a better one. He 
looks young and ardent; he can wear 
the brief tunie of the period, with 
that sunburst effect of stenciling all 
over the front, and still seem slender 
and lithe, And Mr. Johnson can 
sing Montemezzi’s score with fresh, 
clear tones and resonance, 

It never was a simple role, for 
Avito must clutch at the hem of 
Fiora’s gown, entreat her to descend 
the steps from the parapet, while he 
sings musie filled with difficult inter- 
vals and phrases that demand breath. 
Edward Johnson did this. He was 
Avito in manner and mood and ap- 
pearance, and he sang gloriously; if 
that sounds fulsome, make the most 
of it, 


Globe 


(Pitts Sanborn) 

Last night Edward Johnson made 
his debut at the Metropolitan in the 
role of Avito, and Lucrezia Bori was 
heard once more in the part of Fiora, 
which she created in New York. 
Both are welcome appearances to 
mark the new season, Mr. Johnson 
had been heard here last season as 
Avito with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and had made an excellent im- 
pression, an impression which his 
performance of last evening must 
vivify and renew. He has a fine 
stage presence and a fine voice, which 
he uses with exceptional taste, both 
his diction and his phrasing being 
admirable. His conception of the 
character, a role which is not invari- 
ably impressive, was notable for 
vigor and dignity, The high point 
of his performance was the final 
scene, when he sang Avito’s farewell 
apostrophe to the body of Fiora with 
the authentic note of tragic passion. 


Evening Post 
(H. 7. Finck) 
Spain was, however, not the only 
country that helped to secure a mem- 
orable performance of “The Love of 


Three Kings” last night. America 
contributed Edward Johnson, whose 
Avito was one of the big things in 
the Chieago Company's performance 


ALL THREE ARE UNDER—W 


here last season. As he adapted him- 
self then to the utter abandon of 
Mary Garden, so he did last night 
to the more modest yet none the less 
intense passion of Lucrezia Bori. 
And what a handsome lover he made! 
A splendid stage presence, manly 
bearing, a rare art of costuming, 
grace of gait and gesture are among 
his attributes, and he has a voice 
and a vocal style which assign him 
a high rank among the tenors of the 
day. He has sung here more lus- 
ciously than he did last night, but 
that was a mere accident. 


World 


(Deems Taylor) 

Not only can he fill the house but 
he can fill it without forcing and 
without sacrificing the subtlest detail 
of his superb singing. 

We ought to be proud of this 
American tenor. He has a beautiful 
voice, even by the Metropolitan's dif- 
ficult standards; he has stature, 


grace and looks, and he has dramatic 
talents that would take him far even 
on the spoken stage. He gave a 
memorable performance of Avito last 
night, singing with variety and ex- 
yuisite finish and acting the role with 
all the fire and tenderness that it 
demands—and so seldom receives. 
7 . 





Sun 
(G. W. Gabriel) 

But Mr. Johnson supplies the de- 
mand with excellence and utmost 
ease, He brings to the difficult and, 
for so long a while, unheroic part, 
new grace, stature and suppleness, 
good looks, true and effective acting. 
And voice as well. He sings finely, 
intelligently. He contributes more 
than sheer, unguarded tone. He does 
more than throw out his arms to 
celebrate a rich bleat, His voice he 
used with conviction, an art, a dis- 
tinction that carried it over to gen- 
uine success, The audience gave him 
all full honors of applause, which 
he shared with Lucrezia Bori. 





Times 
(Richard Aldrich) 
Mr. Johnson as a singing actor is 
remembered as one of the finest mem- 
bers of the Chicago Opera on its re- 


cent visits to New York. He has a 
voice of warm tenor quality which 
he uses with skill and with telling 


dramatie effect; a voice of power, 
but capable of reserves and subject to 
the discipline of musical understand- 
ing. He enacted the rt with a 
chivalrous, romantic ardor, with in- 
telligence and feeling; for here is a 
tenor who is something more than a 
voice, who is an artistic personality. 
What he did last evening seems to 
assure the value of his membership 
in the company. 


Herald 
(W. J. Henderson) 

Edward Johnson, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, was the Avito. He 
acted and sang with more finish and 
yet with more freedom than he did 
with the Chicago organization. His 
Avito was always good, but last night 
it was better. Therefore, his debut 
with the Metropolitan Company was 
successful, and it is probable that he 
will be a popular addition to the 
forces of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 





Tribune 
(H. EB. Krehbiel) 

The new feature in the perform- 
ance was Mr. Edward Johnson’s im- 
personation of the tenor, Avito. Mr. 
Johnson's fine voice and manly style 


profited by his new surroundings and 
the delightful companionship of Miss 
Bori and her fellows. He could 
searcely have had a more gracious 
introduction to the Metropolitan 
Company than he received. 





Evening World 


(F. H. Warren) 

The Avito was new to Metropoli- 
tan patrons, the debut being that of 
Edward Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
makes a graceful, romantic figure. 
His voice is a fine one, a dramatic 
tenor of somewhat light quality, but 
with enough warmth, and skillfully 
used. It is of manly resonance. 





Evening Journal 
(Irving Weil) 

Mr. Johnson's voice is a fine, clear, 
resonant tenor and he can and did 
put into it both passion and delicacy 
of sentiment. He is unmistakably 


bound to become a singer of first 
importance at the Metropolitan. 








Evening Post 
(H. T. Finck) 

Fortunately the Metropolitan Opera 
House has the soprano for whom the 
part of Fiora seems to have been 
written to order, 

Lucrezia Bori, Spain’s best singer, 
has been heard here often as Fiora, 
but never before was she quite so 
winsome as last night. 

Miss Bori looked ineffably beauti- 
ful in her simple but lovely gowns—a 
Murillo come to life; and she has the 
grace which one seldom finds out of 
Spain. Bori is in the first rank of 
singing actresses, Every step she 
takes, every pose, every movement 
of her beautifully rounded arms is 
the very poetry of motion. One 
longed last night, as she stood on 
the parapet looking down on her im- 
passioned lover—a modern Juliet— 
for a movie camera to fix forever 


all those ever-changing attitudes. 
Her Murillo face reflects the vary- 
ing emotions like a mirror, and her 
voice—the freshest and loveliest now 
on the operatic stage—is as win- 
some as her personality. 

There is more emotion in her voice 
than there was formerly, and her con- 
ception of the acting has matured. 
She loves more intensely and fights 
harder for her life. More than any 
of her rivals, she makes one feel the 
cruelty, the pity, the injustice of 
her murder at the royal hands of a 
brute. And above all, Miss Bori’s 
art is aristocratic, modest, refined— 
the art of one who is every inch a 
lady—and yet a great actress and 
singer. 





Herald 


(W. J. Henderson) 

The performance last evening was 
one of superlative excellence. Miss 
Bori, who was the original Fiora at 
the Metropolitan, was heard once 
more in the role. Other singers have 
creditably impersonated the heroine 
of the tragedy, and even Miss Mary 
Garden has lent to the part the 
magic spell of her singularly inter- 
esting personality ; but no other ver- 
sion has been so moving, so deeply 
felt, so direct and convincing in its 
publication of the purposes of the 
poet and the com r. Miss Bori’s 
voice was in excellent condition last 
evening and she sang the music 
beautifully. She achieved, further- 
more, an unusual effect of contrast 
in color in her dialogues with the 
husband and the lover. The voice 
alone would have proclaimed where 
her love lay. 
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Danise and Adamo Didur presented 
three of the principal characters in 
the fine and finished manner with 
which earlier performances had made 
us familiar, and were helped in their 
interpretation of Benelli’s poetic 
drama and Montemezzi’s dramatic 


music by Mr. Moranzoni and his 
excellent orchestra. 








Sun 
(G. W. Gabriel) 

The Fiora of Mme. Bori is again 
a beautiful little piece of appeal. 
She and Mr. Johnson made of their 
scenes something newly exquisite, 
newly touching. They were like 
butterflies hymning the morning, 
young, bright and quivering. She 
has recovered to some extent the 
innocence and fragility which used, 
years ago, to make her interpreta- 
tion of the bruised Fiora so heart- 
rending a thing; she has rimmed it 
with sparkle now, and brought back 
to it a voice as clear and fresh as 
ever it was in her first Metropolitan 
days. 





Evening World 
(F. H. Warren) 


Lucrezia Bori again was the har- 
assed Fiora—the modern love child. 
Physically she is ideal for the part. 
Dramatically she supplies a correct 


picture of the youthful bride torn 
with conflicting passions, tender and 
womanly. She sang with thrilling 
power, with fine emotional expres- 
sion. 





Evening Journal 
(Irving Weil) 

Chief credit for the quality of the 
performance goes to Lucrezia Bori 
who, ever since she created the 
touching role of Fiora in America, 
has been its most appealing inter- 
preter, and to Edward Johnson, the 
American tenor, who last night made 
his debut with the local company 
as Avito. 





Times 
(Richard Aldrich) 
Miss Bori was, as she has so often 
been before, a beautiful, bewildered 
and pathetic figure as Fiora. Her 


voice has not sounded more beauti- 
ful or seemed to yield so much power 
without foreing as it did last eve- 
ning. 








Tribune 
(H. EB. Krehbiel) 

In many things last night’s per- 
formance was better than any of its 
predecessors. It was much better 
in its stage management, thanks to 
Mr. Wilhelm von Wymetal, whose 
first local production it is. It was a 
hundred fold better because of the 
substitution of a fine artist, Paul 
Bender, in place of the coarse and 
egotistical buffoon, Otto Goritz, in 
the chief comedy character, Ochs 
von Lerchenau. So far as this per- 
sonage could be lifted from the 
depths of vulgar farce to the plane 
of comedy, Mr. Bender (who ef- 
fected his American debut last night) 
achieved that end by his singing and 
acting. From him much artistic 
pleasure may be expected during the 
season. Strauss’ tobulities style 
does not admit of much exhibition of 
a beautiful singing tone in any part 
of the opera. In his comedy, as well 
as the two morbid tragedies which 
have been inflicted on us, he prefers 
to let his orchestra do most of the 
singing. “For singing, I have a clario- 
net,” he once remarked in answer to 
a criticism of the vocal parts of his 
operas. Mr. Bender, nevertheless, 
displayed a sonorous voice of admir- 
able quality in both the bass and 
baritone ranges. 





Globe 
(Pitts Sanborn) 

This “Rosenkavalier” cast profits 
further by the utterly gorgeous 
Baron Ochs von Lerchenau of Paul 
Bender. No sooner had the huge 
basso from Munich stepped into the 
Feldmarschallin’s boudoir (it was 
the American debut of Mr. Bender) 
than every recollection of the 
coarsely clowned impersonation of 
Baron Ochs by Otto Goritz departed 
forever. The coarseness of the new 
Ochs is wholly in the character, not 
at all in the method of the imper- 
sonator. Mr. Bender gives us the 
genuine clumsy country nobleman 
blundering bumptiously into the 
sophisticated life of the gay capital, 
a fellow who, for all his clumsy, 
mirth-provoking blundering, is still 
the noble. And Mr, Bender does it 
with the richest, the most unctuous 
of humor, with a method that can 
be as fine as it is broad, and with a 
use of his vast, sonorous voice that 
tapers off to the vanishing point of 
delicacy. A truly superb perform- 
ance, and the audience, which packed 
the house, awoke at once to its 
worth. 





Evening World 
(F. H. Warren) 


Melting these principals in the 
operatic crucible and removing the 
top, we are inclined to believe the 
residuum would spell Bender, and in 
spite of many singing and acting ex- 
cellencies ladled out by the strong 


6 Bender 


feminine contingent, it was a Bender 
night. In this role this singer is an 
artist of the first water. Of course 
as Baron Ochs he is on familiar turf, 
for the part has long been a favorite 
of his. His interpretation differs 
from that of Goritz in its defter 
touch—its many lighter details. He 
is less of the buffoon and always a 
baron. He won a flattering recep- 
tion after the second act that con- 
cludes with the infectious waltz, 
though by that time so many dull 
moments have accumulated that an 
audience would naturally grasp at 
any straw that oozed melody. 





Evening Mail 
(Katherine Spaeth) 

Probably the debut of Paul Bender 
will stand out from the present sea- 
son. He has a magnificent bass- 
baritone; he is tall and imposing and 
he made Baron Ochs exactly as one 
would have him be. Bender did not 
use an artificial nose or grotesque 
make-up to suggest the rough, sensual 
boor. He played with genuine 
humor, and when the part demands 
low comedy Bender manages to be 
ludicrous with a certain appealing 
dignity. 

Remembering the noisy, clownish 
Goritz, the performance of Paul 
Bender takes on added perfections. 
And you even feel a little sorry for 
him in the last act when the baron 
is tricked and befuddled. 


American 
(Max Smith) 

Of course, too, Paul Bender, a 
veritable giant in stature, aroused 
much interest. Far more dignified, 
more aristocratic in his bearing, than 
the jovial Otto Goritz, but somewhat 
circumscribed, apparently, in his 
comedy, and therefore less amusing 
in the purely farcical episodes, he 
maneand also in spite of music that 
is hardly calculated to disclose com- 
pletely a singer’s vocal equipment, 
to reveal something of the power and 
sonority of his voice. His is a voice, 
though, of pronounced baritonal tim- 
bre, and as such not perfectly 
adapted to the part of the Falstaffian 
Lerchenau, 





Evening Journal 
(Irving Weil) 

Mr. Bender is a fine figure of man 

-he must be quite something over 
six feet. His low comedy was quite 
as good as Von Hofmannstahl’s. 
There is no well defined opportunity 
to judge of a singer’s vocal abilities 
in this role of the Baron Ochs, but 
such as there were seemed to indi- 
cate that Mr. Bender is the posses- 
sor of a sonorous basso and that he 
knows how to use it. A great deal 
more about his abilities as a singer 
will be learned when he appears as 
Hunding in “Die Walkuere” next 
Thursday. 
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Times 
(Richard Aldrich) 

Of the newcomers Paul Bender 
was most important. A giant in 
stature, he has an admirable stage 
method and the skill to do as well 
as possible with von Hofmannsthal’s 
often tasteless humor, with as little 
as possible of the exaggerated gro- 
tesqueness that wearied listeners in 
Mr. Goritz’s time. His voice is a 
noble and powerful organ used with 
more skill than is possessed by many 
of his kind. Much is to be expected 
of him in parts in which his natural 
gift and accomplishments will have a 
more valuable application than to the 
part of Baron Ochs. 

’ 
Sun 
(G. W. Gabriel) 

Paul Bender made a wholly con 
vincing debut with the company in 
the chief role of the opera, Baron 
Ochs. This used to be Otto Goritz’s 
part, and Goritz made it all gro 
tesque, unvarnished buffoonery. Mr 
Bender goes beyond, not only in that 
respect, but most decidedly in voice, 
too. He sings in a big, deep, lik 
able basso fashion and there is more 
than a hint in his fullness of style of 
what he will be able to do with heroic 
Wagnerian. parts. Anyhow, he uses 
his six feet two or three to rich ad 
vantage and was truly human as well 
as droll. 


H ‘orld 
(Deems Taylor) 

Paul Bender, who sang Baron 
Ochs, is one of the new singers. His 
voice is a rich and powerful bass 
with an exceptional range of color 
ing, smooth and sonorous in its lower 
register and showing signs of a 
tremolo above. The audience re 
ceived him with signs of great ap 
proval. He played the Baron well, 
but a little politely. It was an ensy 
and skillful performance 


Evening Post 
(H. T. Finck) 

The size of the audience was no 
doubt. due in part to the desire of 
local Germans to see and hear Paul 
Bender, one of Germany's most 
famous stage artists. His success 
was instantaneous. A_ giant in 
stature, his voice is no less volumi 
nous. It is an agreeable voice, and 
he acts oud ulags with great unction. 


H ald 
(W. J. Henderson) 


Of the newcomers Mr. Bender im 
mediately recommended himself to 
operagoers by his deft comedy in the 
role of the Baron. He was unctuous, 
he escaped vulgarity and he treated 
the dialogue with the skill of an 
accomplished artist. He was a vast 
improvement over his predecessor. 
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MENGELBERG’S ORCHESTRA A 


REVELATION TO BERLIN 


Dutch Conductor Féted in German Capital—Berlin Philharmonic an Object of Charity—A Brahms Epidemic—Rudolph 
Polk Plays New Respighi Concerto—Americans in Concert and Opera 


Berlin, October 29.—-For the first time in many years— 
perhaps for the first time ever—a_ strange orchestra has 
played in the hall of the Berlin Philharmonic Mengel 
berg and his entire Amsterdam band paid its much-heralded 
visit, Berlin opened its ears as wide as it could, and behold! 
it had something of an experience—or revelation, as the 
press agents like to say. A revelation and perhaps some 
what of a shock. For candid minds had to admit that 
such orchestral playing had not been heard in these hal- 
lowed precincts for some years, The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—the pride of Berlin (for which the city and_ its 
citizens, however, do nothing whatever), had for the first 
time to submit to comparison, and there is no denying 
it~it has lost caste. (It’s a good wind that blows nobody 
ill, as one might say.) 

Mengelberg came and saw and conquered. The secret of 
his victory is discipline, There never was a better dis- 
ciplined orchestra than that of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw; that much is certain, In precision, responsiveness 
and tone quality it is on a level with the Boston Symphony 
in its most glorious time, Every attack, every nuance is 
of astounding unanimity. The bowing of the strings has 
the uniformity of a military drill. The result is absolute 
homogeneity and a peculiar density of tone in the strings 
which corresponds to Mengelberg’s somewhat rigid han- 
dling of rhythm and phrase. The beauty of the lower 
strings, especially, and the prefection of the woodwinds 
is probably unsurpassed anywhere in the world. It is a 
perfection that aims, first of all, at briliance. 

Tue Ratio or Perrection 


Brilliance, without a doubt, is the outstanding quality 
of the Amsterdamers’ performance. Nothing more brilliant, 
astonishingly brilliant, than their playing of Strauss’ Hel- 
denleben could be imagined, with its overwhelming crescendi, 
its unbroken sweeps of melody, its virtuosity of individual 
instruments (that of Concertmaster Zimmermann and of 
the first flutist at the head). Brilliance, rather than poetry, 
too, distinguished the performance of the Oberon over- 
ture, the very romanticism of which seems to be reduced 
to a ratio of perfection. (How well calculated, for in- 
stance, the tapering-off of the first call of the horn!) 

It is true that this sort of perfection cannot but have 
its drawbacks, too; one is apt to long for the improvised 
effects and nuances, the impassioned spurts of a Nikisch 
that would tear along the whole orchestra to unexpected 
ecstasy now and again. But, lacking a Nikisch, give us 
an orchestra that will obey, will follow its conductor 
every second of the time, that will work and get excited 
because and when he wants it to. And that is what 
Mengelberg’s orchestra does. Here is a tyranny which 
redounds to the glory of art. 

MAHLER AND MENGELBERG 

The piéce de résistance of both of Mengelberg’s con- 
certs was Mahler. Germany is full of Mahler disciples, 
Mahler apostles and people who were closer to Mahler 
than anyone else. But, granting all their claims of spiritual 
sympathy, there is none who conducts Mahler as effectively 
as Mengelberg. Even the Germans admit it. Whatever 
there is in Mahler, Mengelberg gets out of him. There 
never was a greater caterer to baton virtuosity than 
Mahler; and there is, at present, no greater baton virtuoso 
than Mengelberg. Hence the two names are inseparable. 

Mahiler’s first symphony I did not hear this time, but I 
remember well the pristine vitality and gloss of Mengel- 
berg’s performance at the Mahler Festival. The other 
Mahler item, the Song of the Earth, was a marvellously 
beautiful and atmospheric performance, in which the two 
soloists, Jacques Urlus and Mme. Cahier, surpassed them- 
selves 

Success AND Po tics 

Outwardly the visit of Mengelberg and his orchestra had 
ali the earmarks of a sensation, of an international—al- 
most a political event. He and the orchestra were re- 
ceived by the president of the Republic; he was dined 
by the German-Netherland Society, was “met” by all the 
eminent and important personalities in art and public life. 
When he appeared upon the platform on the evening of 
the first concert the entire audience, comprising literally 
all of official and artistic Berlin, with President Ebert 
in a box, rose to its feet to greet him. Then standing, 
the orchesra played the German national anthem, and when 
the cheering was over, Wilhelmus van Nassouwen. 

At once the “festive” atmosphere, for which Mengelberg 
has an evident predilection, was there. huge wreath 
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with orange streamers, bearing the words “Willem Men- 
gelberg, van zyn Orkest,” deposited during these prelim- 
inary amenities, made one wonder whether the Amsterdam 
orchestra is in the habit of presenting its conductor with 
wreaths before each concert, or only in foreign lands. 
Veritable mountains of flowers were showered on_ the 
Dutch conductor at the end, and virtually the same ritual 
was gone through on the succeeding night. 

Surely, Mengelberg is a successful man, and the “staging” 
of his personal triumphs is in energetic if not always 
tasteful hands. If one considers that barely two weeks 
before he conducted a French music festival which earned 
for him, at the very least, the ribbon of the Légion d’hon- 
neur, one realizes that he is not only a musical genius 
but a political one as well. 

THe MorninG Arter 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, whose members had been 
listening to the Dutchman from the instrument room, re- 
appeared in their accustomed places on the very next day, 
with Furtwangler at the head. The impression one had 
was that of the morning after. The work-a-day atmos- 
phere that reigns in the Philharmonie at ordinary times 
was hard to fight against,” even—or especially—with 
Scriabine’s Poeme de |'Ecstase. For the ecstasy of some 
of those middle-aged first violins is that of dough. How 
can it be otherwise? It is time that the question of this 
important cultural factor, which the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra undoubtedly has been, be openly discussed and 
analyzed. 

This orchestra, trained by von Biilow, educated by Nikisch, 
has today become a common utility. Its traditions are in 
the hands of a man who, though an artistic personality 
of rank, can have but little influence upon its artistic 
morale. The so-called “Philharmonic Concerts,” which 
Furtwangler conducts, are ten pairs a season, each of 
which is preceded by one or two rehearsals—not more! On 
all the other days of the week, Sundays included, the or- 
chestra plays under a heterogeneous lot of conductors (and 
non-conductors), most of whom either hire the orchestra 


. or are themselves hired, with the orchestra, by a pros- 


perous or aspiring soloist. Such a thing as discipline, in- 
tensive rehearsing, the conscientious preparation of new 
works, is no longer known. The conductor has no influence 
upon the personnél or the time of the orchestra; its 
“Stamm,” the sixty men who constitute the cooperative 
nucleus, determine everything, and their one care in these 
hard times is t®# make ends meet. 
An Object or CHARITY 

What can be the artistic ambition, or even craftsman’s 
pride, of such an organization as this? Is it to be ex- 
pected of an orchestra whose subvention is virtually nil, 
whose members depend upon the profit (!) derived from 
its concerts, to be the guardian of musical ideals and the 
progress in art? It must be wondered at, rather, that its 
intrinsic qualities are still as good as they are, though 
recent years have certainly played havoc there. Will the 
citizens of Berlin, now that they have once again heard a 
great permanent orchestra that is supported as it should 
be, find the proper means of supporting, reorganizing and 
saving an institution that is indispensable to its standing 
as a music center? Or is charity really the only means? 

KREISLER’S MILLIONS. 

For charity is the kneynote of the Philharmonic’s concerts 
this year. Two prominent and beloved artists have begun 
by donating the material proceeds of their art, namely Carl 
Friedberg and Fritz Kreisler. Carl Friedberg, the soloist 
of the second subscription concert (he played the Schumann 
piano concerto with innate poetry and unerring style) set 
an example for all his successors by giving his fee to the 
orchestra. He did this secretly, so far as the audience was 
concerned, and to this day no acknowledgment has appeared 
in the Berlin press. Fritz Kreisler’s concert was a special 
one, and by intensive work, especially on the part of Mrs. 
Kreisler, an unprecedented amount, for German circum- 
stances, was secured, namely something near two million 
marks. That this sum does not quite equal five hundred 
dollars is a sad commentary on the time. 

Kreisler’s night was, of course, a gala night. The audi- 
ence was probably a record one, and the personal triumph 
of Mengelberg a few nights before was even surpassed by 
this overflowing of sentiment, with speech-making and tears, 
and never-ending cheers for the generous artist and his 
indefatigable wife. Kreisler has probably never played better 
in his life—Vivaldi, Viotti, Brahms: three concertos accom- 
panied by the beneficiary orchestra itself. 

SCRIABIN AND THE THREE B’s, 

Furtwangler, as I said above, conducted the Poeme de 
l'Ecstase at his second concert, as an earnest, I suppose, 
of his intentions to break down the absolute conservatism 
of the Nikisch régime. The manner in which this “novelty” 
was received by public and press affirms the necessity of the 
intended reform and his courage in attempting it. To the 
public—still largely the old subscription public, reared on 
the sacred three B’s—Scriabin is apparently an enigma. A 
small selection, however, applauded with some warmth, 
thereby irritating an elderly gentleman into asking whether 
there were “only Russians here” or if the audience had gone 
mad. Others supported his wrath by hissing. The news- 
papers next day gave considerable space to this tristanesque 
work whose popularity elsewhere in the world is of long 
standing. , 

The performance itself proved that the proper style for 
Scriabin has yet to be discovered, so far as Germany is 
concerned. Furtwangler evinced more understanding than 
genuine feeling for it, and his ecstasy, though very visible, 
was somewhat too measured and normal. It was the ecstasy 
of a man grown strong on Brahms. 

BrauMs, BRAHMS AND BRAHMS. 

As for the orchestra, it is in danger of being definitely 
Brahminized. Now that the post-war Beethoven wave has 
somewhat receded, there is, in Germany, a deluge of Brahms. 
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The reaction from every Bruckner or Mahler wave is 
Brahms. The motto of conductors seems to be: When in 
doubt, play Brahms. Take this week as an instance: on 
Sunday and Monday Furtwangler (as antidote to Scriabin) 
conducted the D major symphony of Brahms. On Tuesday 
Kreisler, with the Philharmonic, played the concerto of 
Brahms. On Thursday Theodore Spiering conducted the 
C minor of Brahms. On Friday, Abendroth at the Opera 
House conducted—twice—the E minor of Brahms. On Sun- 
day and Monday, Bruno Walter, at the Philharmonic, con- 
ducts the C minor of Brahms. I am willing to bet that 
on the days I have not named, someone somewhere con- 
ducted Brahms. Is it possible that the public is so enamored 
of Brahms? Or is it merely a sign of lack of imagination 
on the part of the people who make programs? 


An AMERICAN Conpuctor’s SUCCESs. 

If there is unanimity in the choice of Brahms, there is at 
any rate variety in the interpretation of him. Abendroth, 
who made his second appearance at the Staatskapelle, con- 
ducts him too slowly; Spiering, who appeared at the head 
of the Philharmonic for the first time since the war—to 
my mind—too fast. Of the two evils I prefer the latter. 
Spiering’s reading of the C minor had vigor, clarity and 
genuine enthusiasm, just as his Till Eulenspiegel had 
brilliance and élan. He was greeted by a large and evidently 
appreciative audience which included many well known 
musicians of Berlin, and had to respond to many recalls— 
certainly the sincerest enthusiasm that has greeted an Amer- 
ican conductor here since the war. 

America has been represented, as is usual these days, in 
all branches of the art. The novelty at Abendroth’s concert 
was by an American, namely Hermann Hans Wetzler, who, 
though he lives in Cologne, is proud of his passport from 
Uncle Sam. It was a Symphonic Fantasia for orchestra, 


and had a genuine success, as far as that is possible with, 


the conservative audience of the Opera House concerts. 
Generously inflenced by Strauss, it has agreeably plastic 
themes and plenty of color, and in construction as well as 
orchestration shows a master hand. 

A “GrecortAN” CONCERTO. 

Another important novelty was brought out by an Amer- 
ican, namely the new violin concerto (Concerto Gregoriano) 
of Ottorino Respighi, which Rudolph Polk played at the 
Philharmonic yesterday. By a curious coincidence the same 
work was suddenly announced for a first performance any- 
where by Mme. Armida Senatra on the night before. She 
played it, too, under the practiced baton of Ernest Wendel 
of Bremen, but apparently had so little understanding of 
its import and its ethereal delicacy that this first impression 
was chaotic. Rudolph Polk, playing the same composition 
with the same Philharmonic orchestra under Werner Wolff 
next day, achieved a really remarkable success for himself 
and the work. In his hands it proved to be a most sensi- 
tive and atmospheric piece of writing, which, based upon 
the sublime chants of the Roman Church, is imbued with 
deep religious feeling. Except in the last movement, entitled 
Alleluia, it foregoes all affects of brilliance, and even there 
its color is a mere reflection of a vision of heavenly glory 
in the human soul. 

Rudolph Polk, who, after one season in Europe, is already 
one of the busiest violinists here, was greeted on his first 
re-appearance by an overflowing audience, which brought 
him noisy homage after his brilliant playing of Bruch’s 
Scotch Fantasy. Between the two violin works, Werner 
Wolff, of Hamburg, presented two excerpts from Busoni’s 
Faust music—a Sarabande and a Cortége, which belong to 
the most effective bits of orchestral imagery in contempor- 
ary music. The Hamburg conductor proved himself, both 
in this and the difficult Respighi accompaniment, to be a 
clever leader and a sensitive musician who knows how to 
paint with a delicate brush. 


More AMERICANS, 


In the audience of Polk’s concert I noticed Efrem 
Zimbalist, whose Berlin concert is also announced. Mean- 
time another American violinist, Arthur Hartmann, has 
made his first bow here since the war. He had a good- 
sized audience despite the strong competition of Mengelberg 
and his forces appearing on the same night. I was able 
to hear only a musicianly and finely polished performance 
of the Saint-Saéns concerto with the Philharmonic orches- 
tra (so far as I know the first performance here since the 
war) which was tremendously appreciated by his hearers. 
Hartmann is off on a tour through the larger German cities, 
but one hopes to hear more of him before long. 


From CHoraLe To Fox Tror. 


For the rest, it has been a pianist’s week. Which re- 
minds me to correct an omission in last week’s letter, 
namely, that Eduard Erdmann, the Latvian pianist and 
musical pioneer, brought out a new and remarkable work 
by the young composer, Ernest Krenek, whose chamber 
symphony was one of the outstanding features of the 
Donaueschingen festival this summer. It was a toccata 
and Passacaglia on a German chorale, which, though “ultra” 
in its harmonic bitterness, was able to carry conviction by 
the plasticity of its rhythm and themes, developed in a 
“relentless” counterpoint. The height of audacity, however, 
Krenek showed in an “appendix” to the same piece, a little 
dance suite on the self-same chorale which culminated in a 
fox trot at the end. This bit of youthful bad manners 
made part of the audience squirm, and aroused some pro- 
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test mixed with applause.» But of Krenek’s altogether extra- 
ordinary gifts there is no doubt. 
Four PIAnIstTs. 

Ot the four other pianists which I heard three are 
familiar in America, namely, Alfredo Casella, Germaine 
Schnitzer and Henri Deering. Deering made an excellent 
impression at his Berlin debut. His Chopin (Barcarole, 
F minor ballade, etc.) is perhaps a little too regular, too 
soigné (like his appearance), yet beautiful by virtue of a 
most agreeable touch; but his Handel-Brahms variations 
had remarkable plasticity and strength. Casella delighted 
his audience with four delicious Scarlatti pieces, deliciously 
played, and a Beethoven sonata (D minor, op. 31, No. 2), 
only to have to call off the second—modern—half of the 
concert after a sudden spell of fainting. Of Germaine 
Schnitzer’s first recital I enjoyed the Schumann F sharp 
minor sonata, in which poetry, strength, good taste and a 
superior technic combined to fascinate the audience every 
moment of the time. 

There remains to be mentioned the one pianist not yet 
known to Americans, who, however, already has one foot 
on the steamer, so to speak. Isidore Achron, for years 
the artistic partner of Jascha Heifetz, is a full blooded 
musician of the Russian Jewish type, whose chief asset is 
an overpowering temperament supported by tremendous 
physical strength. Nature has showered all the gifts of a 
successful pianist upon him, and technic is not a matter 
of worry to him. Advancing age will add the finer at- 
tributes—delicacy, poetry, finesse—but as it is his Busoni 
arrangement of the Bach chaconne and Bach-Saint-Saéns 
prelude and Bourrée have qualities that take an audience 
off its feet. A brilliant performance of the Liszt Mephisto 
waltz finished his ambitious program. 

A CuHamber Music PLayer Par EXceLLence. 

Still another wanderer westward is the beloved Michael 
Raucheisen, who has, without exaggeration, established a 
new standard for piano accompanying here. Raucheisen 
is, however, primarily a chamber music player, being asso- 
ciated for years with the Munich string quartet. It was 
in this capacity that he took leave from his army of ad- 
mirers here, playing with Alexander Petschnikoff and other 
colleagues a Schubert quartet, trio (op. 100) and at the 
end the favorite Trout quintet. It was—as everything that 
Raucheisen does—an ideal music making. The man is 
blessed with a piano touch that few present day pianists 
can equal in quality, and I envy American colleagues the 
privilege of having the boredom of many a song recital 
lightened by his art. 

AN AMERICAN TOoSCA IN BERLIN. 

Operatically there has been nothing new since last I 
wrote. Last night, however, Eleonora Sawyer, a young 
American soprano who has already had a number of ap- 
pearances in Italy, sang the role of Tosca at the Staatsoper 
under Leo Blech’s lead. She had an unequivocal success 
with the public despite the fact that she sang Italian as 
the only one in the cast. Bjérn Talén, who was to have 
been the Cavaradossi and to have sung Italian, too, was 
suddenly indisposed, and Miss Sawyer was suddenly con- 
fronted by a tenor strange to her (Robert Hutt), who sang 
in the German vernacular. Her sangfroid in the circum- 
stances was admirable. Admirable, too, were her fine 
stage presence and her beautiful and pliable voice. Here, 
surely, is a rising star! 

JosepH SCHWARZ SINGS FAREWELL. 

Another guest who was to have sung again at the Staats- 
oper before leaving for America is Joseph Schwarz, who, 
however, is a victim to the present epidemic of colds, 
He did, nevertheless, give an aria concert, which a tre- 
mendous number of his admirers crowded into the huge 
Marmorsaal and gave him a rousing farewell. With 
gramophone “hits,” ranging from the Don Giovanni sere- 
nade to the Pagliacci prologue, he transported his audience 
into the seventh heaven of musical delight, and once again 
proved his very superior artistry as a vocalist pure and 
simple. As for quality of voice there are few singers who 
can match this matinee idol among lyric baritones today. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Seymour School Musicale for Children 


On Saturday afternoon, November 4, the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-education held a musicale for children, 
pupils of the school. Harriet A. Seymour gave a short 
talk on the principles of musical re-education and played a 
program especially suited for younger children, explaining 
briefly some of the numbers, which included “Gavotte,” 
Gluck-Brahms; “Cou Cou,” Dacquin; “The Lark,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Shadow Dance,” MacDowell; “Birdling,” Grieg, 
and “Mazurka,” Chopin. Mrs. Seymour’s playing is marked 
by a beautiful singing tone and delicate shading of tonal 
effects. 

Marshall Bartholomew sang a group of songs also chosen 
to appeal to the younger pupils: “Wandering” and 
“Whither,” Schubert; “I Shall Not Wander,” Schumann ; 
“Fussreise,” Wolf; “The First Primrose” and “In a Boat,” 
Grieg; “Rolling Down to Rio,” German; “The Land of 
the Sky-blue Water,” Cadman, and “Winter Lullaby,” 
Marshail Bartholomew. The latter number especially de- 
lighted the children. Mr. Bartholomew has a tenor voice 
of pleasing quality and sings with ease and flexibility. 
large number of parents were present and appeared to 
enjoy the program equally as well as the children. 

This is the first of a series of musicales that are to be 
held for the children this season. 


May Peterson With Quota Club at Allentown 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was engaged by the Quota Club, an organization 
of business women, for a special concert in Allentown, 
Pa., on Thursday evening, November 23. 


Frances Peralta Becoming a Concert Favorite 


Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who is fast becoming an established concert favorite, 
will be one of the soloists with the Society of the Friends of 
Music at Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 26. 


Gerhardt With New Symphony 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, will make her first appear- 
ance of the season as soloist with the City Symphony on 
November 27 and 29. Her first recital will take place 
in Town Hall on the evening of December 9 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Globe Benefit at Ritz-Carlton 


A benefit performance for the alleviation of suffering of 
Canadian forest fire victims, under the auspices of the 
Globe, was given on Sunday evening, in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Ritz-Carlton. The hall was beautifully and 
appropriately decorated, having for a background a repro- 
duction of a forest scene and the chandeliers almost com- 
pletely covered with autumn leaves, producing a pleasant 
subdued lighting effect; the floor was likewise covered with 
an abundance of the same leaves, 

Those who participated in the rendition of the program 
were: Will Rogers, Leonora -Sparkes, Duncan Sisters, 
Evelyn MacNevin, Bela Kornyei, and a moving picture, 
“Hearts Aflame.” 

The musical part of the program (which was one 
of the outstanding features) was interpreted by Evelyn 
MacNevin, contralto and Leonora Sparkes. Miss Mac- 
Nevin won the hearts of her listeners for the excellent ren- 
dition of a group of three songs, as well as for her rich, 
resonant and carrying quality of voice. Miss Sparkes 
likewise won instantaneous recognition for her artistic 
singing of her group of three songs. There was a large 
audience, and the receipts were large, which fact materially 
benefited this worthy cause. 


Arthur Kraft in Midst of Busy Season 


Arthur Kraft, tenor soloist of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York, has just returned from a two weeks’ trip 
through the Middle West, singing in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan. He leaves again in the latter part of the 
month for concerts in Beloit, Milwaukee and Manitowoc, 
Wis., also Rockford, Ill. December 21 he will be soloist 
for the opening concert of the Mendelssohn Club of Chi- 
cago at Orchestra Hall, and the following week will sing 
the tenor part in the new Swedish Christmas oratorio given 
by the Swedish Choral Club of Chicago at Orchestra Hall, 
this being its first performance in this country. The fol- 
lowing night Mr. Kraft will sing The Messiah for the 
Mendelssohn Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Kraft sang twenty-four performances of The Mes- 


siah last season and has already booked many for this 
season, including the Pittsburg (Kans.) Festival, next 
April. Being associated with the La Forge-Berimen 


studios he is also conducting a large class of vocal students 
there. 


Mme. Ganna Walska Coming in January 


Mme. Ganna Walska, soprano, is now in Paris after 
completing a concert tour of southern and central France 
which included appearances at Toulouse, Bayonne, Cahors, 
Angouleme, Tours, Limoges, and a few other cities. Her 
tour was a distinct success, as is shown by the criticisms 
received, which will be reprinted in a later issue of this 
paper. Before leaving Paris, Mme. Walska is scheduled 
for an appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto at the Opera. 
She will arive here in time to begin her American tour 
about January 15. Manager Jules Daiber reports a most 
satisfactory booking for her, with a few open dates still 
available. 


John Charles Thomas’ Remarkable Success 


R. E. Johnston has received the following telegram from 
the Fitzgerald Concert Direction of Los Angeles, which 
engaged John Charles Thomas in that city: “John Charles 
Thomas achieved the most unusual and remarkable success 
tonight in the memory of music lovers. Great audience in 
Philharmonic Auditorium immediately recognized the man 
as master with a new message. Demanded five encores 
during program and refused to leave until he had added 
seven additional songs after regular program. Demonstra- 
tions were thrilling. Have now announced second appear- 
ance next week. (Signed) Fitzgerald Concert Dirtction.” 


George Folsom Granberry to Address 
V8 Tek 


George Folsom Granberry, director of the Granberry 
Piano School, has been engaged by the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association to address the association on Thanks- 
giving morning on the subject, The Value of Music in the 
Public School System and in General Education. It will 
be remembered that last summer Mr. Granberry instituted 
in the University of Georgia's Summer School a course for 
the professional training of music teachers and the new 
department proved to be a great success. 


Schelling Scores Under Mengelberg 
The following cable has just been received from Mr. Bot- 
tenheim, secretary to Willem Mengelberg: “Schelling per- 
formed variations with Mengelberg, Hague, Amsterdam. 
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Enormous success. Great ovations. Excellent press.” 
Ernest Schelling sailed for America on the Olympic on 
November 22. is American tour will start in New York 


on December 3 when he will appear as soloist with the New 
York Symphony. 


Hempel to Give Novel Program 


Frieda Hempel will give her first New York recital of 
the season in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, November 
28. While Mozart and Schubert are not forgotten, the 
prima donna will also be heard in several unusual and 
delightful numbers. The program follows: 

I, Recitative and Aria Non piu di fiori........ 

x : From Titus 

II, a. Die Liehe hat gelogen............ 
b. Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
. s nam  de is . TLE eee ... Brahms 
d. Meine Liebe ist griin...... cerbvees . Brahms 
Aria La fauvette avec ses petits, from Zemire et Azor..Gretry 

(with flute obbligato) 


Mozart 


Schubert 
Schubert 


PVs he BO le Tie ov ec scissccevcccccess Rubinstein 
a ID ANS biths aU bck cewecewdwende Winternitz 
eee eens wie on Sens Cue Viel .Corval-Rybner 

Ay BE Ea 4 a:0-ts Sed ee wecchyendeccevendet hayly 

V. Gavotte from Manon ........... 4 wots ‘ . Messenet 

Miss Hempel will be assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, at 


the piano, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. 


Lectures at the Seymour School 

The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education an 
nounces the following lectures for Tuesdays in November 
and December: November 28.—lIllustrated Talk on Claude 
Debussy, by Jeanne De Mare; with Anne Schmidt, dancer, 
and Frederick Bristol, pianist. December 5.—Creative 
Imagination—How to Increase Mastery in Your Own Life, 
by Florin Jones, with demonstration of natural rhythmic 
expression by pupils of Miss Bird: Larson. December 12. 

Story of the Neighborhood Playhouse, by Helen Arthur, 
with Russian wedding dance in costume by dancers from 
the Playhouse. December 19.—An Evening for Grown-up 
Children, Remo Bufano’s Marionette Theater, Toy Sym- 
phony. eal 





Dohnanyi to Return for Tour 


Musicians and lovers of piano music will be pleased to 
hear news of the return to America for a two months’ tour 
of Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer and _ pianist, 
who made such a favorable impression here in 1921, Jules 
Daiber, who is booking the tour, informs the public that 
he will be heard with several orchestras and will give recitals 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, Akron, and 
Pittsburgh. A number of colleges have already booked him 


Mary Garden Ill 

Mary Garden in Tosca was scheduled as the Chicago 
Opera performance for Monday of this week, but Miss 
Garden was kept to her hotel room by illness and could 
not be seen. Howard Potter, her personal representative, 
said that she felt it was better not to sing Tosca in view 
ot her indisposition since she was scheduled for two other 
performances later in the week. 





Cameron McLean to Sing Over Radio 
Cameron McLean, Scottish baritone, will give a Thanks 
giving program over the radio for the Westinghouse Electric, 
Newark, at nine o'clock. Mabelle Howe Mable will be at 
the piano. Mr. McLean sings the previous evening at 
Yonkers, N. Y., under the auspices of Clan MacGregor at 
the State Armory. 


George S. Madden in Town Hall Recitel 


George S. Madden, baritone, assisted at the piano by 
Maurice LaFarge, will be heard in a recital at the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, November 28. His program 
will consist of a group of American numbers, European 
and old folk songs and old masters’ songs. 


Huberman’s Orchestral Dates 
Bronislaw Huberman’s first New York appearance of 
the season will be on November 26, when he will play 
the rarely heard Bach A minor violin concerto with the 
Friends of Music, under Artur Bodanzky. On December 
7, Mr. Huberman will play the Beethoven concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky. 


Margrethe Somme in New York Debut 

Margrethe Somme, Norwegian pianist and pupil of 
Dohnanyi, will make her New York debut at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon, November 27. Conspicuous 
on her program is the rarely played sonata, op. 110, of 
Beethoven. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY_ 





Akron, Ohio, November 8—A _ capacity audience 
greeted Jascha Heifetz at the Armory, November 1, All 
his programmed numbers were interesting and well re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience which was charmed by 
his splendid artistry. Samuel Chotzinoff, at the piano, con 
tributed greatly to the success of the evening. R. M. 


Alliance, Ohio, November 8.—A large and appreciative 
audience heard the concert given by Mme, Sturkow-Ryder 
and the Alliance City Band at the First Methodist Church, 
November 6. All of her selections were well received 
hy the audience. The numbers of the band were exception- 
ally good, the Overseas Descriptive March, written by 
Prof. Emil Rinkendorf, conductor of the Alliance City 
Band, being especially well rendered. R. M. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 13.—The music season opened 
with the appearance of Marie Tiffany, and the first concert 
of the Civic Concert Series, which presented Francis Mac- 
millan, violinist. Miss Tiffany’s concert was a_ success 
from every standpoint. One of the most interesting inci 
dents of her visit was the discovery of a natural sounding 
board which completes an almost perfect open-air audi- 


torium, this being located at Stone Mountain, a massive 
solid rock standing a mile and a half high and about five 
miles around. With Miss Tiffany's successful testing of 
the acoustics of the place, the various members of civic 


clubs, who were witnesses of the test, waxed enthusiastic 
over the possibilities. It is claimed that Miss Tiffany's 
voice was heard clearly for half a mile. 

An effective program of chamber music was offered under 
the auspices of the Atlanta Music Club, at Habersham 
Hall. Mrs. Chafles Chalmers arranged the program, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Murray, Mr. Standring, Mr. Kuhn, and En- 
rico Leide of the Howard Theater Symphony Orchestra. 
The beautiful Strauss sonata for violin, cello and piano, 
was heard for the first time in Atlanta. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Williams Street 
School now opens all of its meetings by singing its own 
song, adapted by Miss ‘Williamson, of the third grade. 

Enrico Leide, of the Howard Theater Symphony Or- 
chestra, personally conducted the thirty-third annual con- 
cert for the benefit of the Florence Crittenden home, which 
was given at the Atlanta Women’s Club Theater, October 
26. The artists contributing to the program were Mrs. 
James H, Whitten, soprano; Solon Drunkenmiller, tenor ; 
Tom Standring, violinist; Bobby North, character im- 
personator; Marguerite Bartholomew, accompanist, and En 
_ rico Leide, cellist. Mrs. Nelson Conger was chairman of 
arrangements. 

A young musician who is winning considerable praise is 
Mildred Brown, a cello pupil of the Institute under Will- 
iam Willeke. She has done quartet work with both 
Svenske and Bloch, and was first cellist and soloist with 
a concert company during last season. She was also a 
student of harmony and composition under Effa Ellis Per- 
field and studied voice under Corradetti, and Zerfe. 

The sale of season tickets for the Atlanta Music Club’s 
series of concerts has been gratifying. 

The Music Study Club of College Park held its regu- 
lar meeting, at Masonic Hall, November 1, at which time 
an interesting program of vocal and piano solos and duets 
of Ethelbert Nevin was offered. 

An attractive musical program, varied by readings and 
recitations, was presented by the Atlanta Meloladies a new 
musical organization, assisted by Clifford Durham, tenor, 
and Mrs. Robert Blackburn, reader, at Wesley Memorial 
Church, October 31, for the benefit of the Atlanta Child's 
home. Anne Munger, violinist and leader; Fanny Segal- 
Goldstein, pianist; Nelle Munger, violinist; Mildred 
Browne, cellist; Theresa Lewis-Jones, cornetist, and Lou- 
isa Brown, flutist, compose the organization. The Atlanta 
Meloladies followed this concert by one given at the At- 
lanta Journal’s radio station, WS B. 

Lucy Cobb Institute, at Athens, presented Marie Tiffany 
in a recital in the college auditorium on October 19. Ola 
Gulledge at the piano gave Miss Tiffany excellent support 
throughout. Following the concert an informal reception 
was held at the home of Mildred Rutherford, dean of the 
institute, 

On October 21 
was given a_ splendid 


opera, The 


Impresario, 
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Mozart's 
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and pleasing note was added by the fact that Lottice Howell, 
soprano of the company, was formerly a voice teacher at 
Lucy Cobb, and was the guest of the school during the 
company’s stay in town. 

An Atlanta man made his first personal public appear- 
ance the week of October 29, at w’s Grand Theater. 
He is Ernest Rogers, a reporter on the Atlanta Journal and 
a vocalist of merit. 

Harry Pomar, a twenty-one-year-old Atlanta youth, has 
completed an opera which is to be produced this winter. 
Mr. Pomar has a number of songs on the market and 
more than eight hundred copies of the last two—Your 
Presence and Thoughts of You—were sold in Atlanta dur- 
ing the first two weeks they were on sale. 

Erin Farley, popular Atlanta teacher, is sponsoring a 
ladies’ chorus, composed of a number of trained voices, 
which promises some fine things for the coming months. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Canton, Ohio, November 10.—Gail Watson Cable 
was hostess to The Junior MacDowell club, November 4, 
at the Canton Women’s club. This is the first meeting 
of the season and plans have been made to carry out a 
special line of study this winter. The program was given 
by Ruth Coe, Louise Shoop, Amanda Stadmiller, Jacob 
Hines, Corrine Schlafly and Anna Beresin. R. M. 


Charleston, S. C., November 15.—At last, after many 
vicissitudes, with a smaller subscription list than last year, 
the Charleston Musical Society has finally arranged a 
series for the coming season. As usual, the society opens 
the musical season of the city, this year presenting Sophie 
Braslau November 26. Adhering to its former policy, the 
society is giving twelve concerts, eight artist and four 
local concerts. These latter are given in the form of con- 
certs intimes and consist chiefly of chamber music. The 
society will also present Thibaud, Rachmaninoff, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Graveure, Samaroff, Morini and Edith Ma- 
son. 

Maud Winthrop Gibbon, manager of the Charleston Mu- 
sical Society, has founded a string quartet that is now 
ready for concert work, It consists of John Koster, first 
violin; Thomas Hennesy, second violin; Tony Hadgi, viola, 
and Maud Gibbon, cello. Miss Gibbon has also organized 
and conducts a children’s orchestra in the public schools. 
She seems to have overcome all obstacles, and has defied 
and conquered opposition that would daunt a less valiant 
spirit. To her is due considerable of the credit for. the 
great growth in the musical life of Charleston. She is 
also bringing the Denishawn dancers as a separate attrac- 
tion this season. 

The Musical Art Club is the oldest club in the city, 
and represents the music teachers of the town. It has a 
little hall, quite attractive, and unique in being situated in 
a grave yard. If those who sleep beneath the sod hear 
earthly music, they are regaled often by the music of local 
musicians participating in monthly meetings. No pro- 
gram is yet announced by this club, but its usual pro- 
cedure is to give three artist concerts a year. 

The Crescendo Club is a branch of the Federation of 
Music Clubs—a junior club that has taken well with young 
people. Last year it had H. H. Bellamann, poet and mis- 
sionary of ultra modern. music, to lecture, Recently a 
charming recital was given by Lucile Nelson, dramatic 
soprano, who, added to the three fold gifts of a fine voice, 
beauty and histrionic talent, has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the songs she sings. This club was founded by Vir- 
ginia Tupper, a state officer of the Federation. It embraces 
much talent among students. 

Hester Finger, an enthusiastic teacher, is president of 
the Musical Art Club and founder of the Pianists’ Circle. 
This is a club of twenty, which meets at the homes of the 
members every two weeks, to try out new numbers and 
enjoy an informal musical evening. 

The Oratorio Class, of which John Koster is director, is 
a study club embracing the best vocal talent of the city. 

The B Natural Club is the baby club of the city. It was 
started in the studio of Virginia Tupper, and during the 
summer the children made musical scrap books. They 
hope to work for a Victrola which they can use with much 
benefit at their meetings. Helen Sahlmann is president. 
This club was inspired by the Federation. 

For many years this city could support only one club, 
but now there are five. W. W. G. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., November 13.—Local lovers of mu- 


sic are rejoicing because of the formation of the Chey- 
enne Opera Club, a permanent organization of men and 
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women which wiil give annually some high grade musical 
production, if possible as a part of Music Week. The 
formation of the club followed directly as the result of 
the phenomenal success of H. M. S. Pinafore, presented 
so artistically and delightfully on Thursday and Friday 
nights of Music Week in October. 

November 8, a banquet was enjoyed at W. Y. C. A. 
recreation center by the entire membership of the Pina- 
fore cast, the affair being a happy aftermath of the opera. 
Following the dinner a business meeting was held, when 
reports were heard from the committee which financed the 
production, and immediate steps were taken for the organi- 
zation of a permanent Opera Club. Harold L. Vaughan 
was chosen president; Mrs. Fred D. Boice, secretary, and 
Robert H. Zeiger, treasurer. These, with Mrs. L. 
Vaughan and James F. Seiler, and two additional members 
. < selected by the officers, will constitute the executive 

rd. 

Mrs. Maurice W. Collins, soprano, and the only woman 
in the city to bear the honorable title, “Rotary Ann,” was 
present in Denver, November 9, at the district convention 
of Rotarians. Six hundred were present and gave the 
charming singer a fine welcome. She sang Harriet Ware’s 
Suplight and, for an encore, Joy of the Morning (Hunt- 
ington Woodman). W. de L. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cumberland, Md., November 11.—In appreciation of 
their fifty years’ service as members of the choir of Ss. 
Peter and Paul Church, Mrs. M. L. ‘Wiesel, contralto solo- 
ist, and George Kotchenreuther, sr., bass soloist, were pre- 
sented with a purse containing $50 in gold, following the 
evening services on October 29. Both singers have been 
members of the choir without interruption since its found- 
ing. Rev. Father Simon, pastor of the church, made the 
address of preséntation. R. 


Dayton, Ohio, November 10.—The first of the Civic 
Music League concerts in Memorial Hall, October 18, 
proved to be one of unusual artistic merit. The quartet 
of singers giving the program were Lucrezia Bori, Sophie 
Braslau, Mario Chamlee and Vincente Ballester. In addi- 
tion to solo numbers by each artist, Bori and Braslau sang 
Tutti i fior, from Madame Butterfly, and the four artists 
gave the quartet from Rigoletto. The enthusiasm of the 
audience and the generosity of the artists resulted in the 
number of encores equalling the original length of the 
program. The accompanists were Wilfred Pelletier, Ethel 
Caveole and Conal O’C. Quirke. 

On November 6, in Victory Theater, the thirteenth sym- 
phony season was inaugurated with a concert by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. The program 
included the Tschaikowsky sixth symphony, Brahms’ Va- 
riations on a Theme by Haydn, and prelude to Act III of 
Lohengrin. Helen Stover, soprano, made a favorable im- 
pression in Aria de Lia from L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy) 
and also in a group of ballads with Ethel M. Funkhauser 
at the piano. 

In Memorial Hall, November 8, Daisy Jean, the gifted 
Belgian cellist, gave a concert with the Ampico. Her 
program included numbers not only for cello, but also for 
voice and harp. 

Erwin Nyiregyazi and Isa Kremer were the artists at 
the second Civic Music League concert in Memorial Hall, 
November 9. Mr. Nyireghazi, who had appeared in Day- 
ton two years ago, was again very warmly received. Miss 
Kremer proved to be an actress of unusual merit as well 
as a genuine artist in the singing of folk songs. M. 

Erie, Pa., November 14.—The success that has at- 
tended Frieda Hempel throughout her career and in the 
Jenny Lind concert in particular, was repeated in her 
appearance at Park Theater, November 9, opening the 
ninth year of the artists’ course directed by Eva McCoy. 
An audience that filled the theater acclaimed the marvelous 
vocal powers and artistry of this celebrated singer. Sel- 
dom is there such thorough satisfaction experienced in any 
one concert as resulted from Miss Hempel’s rendition of her 
program, and numerous encores were demanded and were 
given with characteristic grace. Besides Miss Hempel’s 
accompaniments, Coenraad V. Bos played two piano pieces 
—Chopin’s Romance and waltz in G flat, and several en- 
cores. Of equal interest were the numbers by Louis P. 
Fritze, flutist, and he, too, was recalled for encores. 

Stripped of its usual setting and with but a tiny stage 
space, the Verdi opera, Il Trovatore, was given four very 
successful presentations by local singers, members of the 
Le Sueur Opera Company, at the Community House dur- 
ing the week. Expedients of modern amateur staging only 
accentuated the natural vocal and dramatic ability of the 
cast and chorus and their production of the celebrated work 
pleased discriminating audiences. Charles Le Sueur, tenor 
and director, had charge of the production, in which Ma- 
rion Blanchard DeGraw appeared as Leonora; Ragina Mc- 
Cormick Eisert, as Inez; Theo Sabin Woods, Azucena:; 
Jacob Young, as Manrico, and Ludwig G. Meyer, as Count 
di Luna. Alma Haller was the accompanist. ig; 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and the Princess Tsianina 
gave a notable recital of Indian melodies, November 3, 
the opening event on the Teachers’ course, before an au- 
dience that packed Masonic Hall to the doors. Songs oT 
Princess Tsianina—graceful interpretations, sung wit 
clear tone and perfect diction—alternated with piano se- 
lections by the composer. The Canoe Song, from Shane- 
wis, and the familiar Cadman melodies were the favorites, 
and the long program was largely extended with encores. 

A pair of concerts was given by Francois Capouilliez, 
basso-cantante; Edith Gyllenberg, pianist, and Arthur Zack, 
cellist, under local auspices of the G. A. R. auxiliary. Each 
artist appeared to advantage in the well selected programs. 

Erie Symphony Orchestra, Henry B. Vincent conductor, 
gave the first of its season’s concerts Sunday, November 
19, in the Park Theater, playing before a large audience 
that freely showed its appreciation of the program. It 
contained works by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Mendelssohn, Percy 
Grainger, Duparc, Victor Herbert and Tschaikowsky. 

Morris Gabriel Williams, well known local conductor and 
coach, is re-assembling a festival chorus to resume the 
spring festivals interrupted during the war years and which 
due to unsettled conditions, have been suspended since the 
war. The chorus, its ranks recruited from former cho- 
rus members and with many new voices, will, it is expected, 
contain about 200 persons, including some of the best vocal 
talent of the city. There will be orchestra accompaniments, 
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and soloists of note will be engaged for the two-day 
festival. Mr. Williams is planning to give two concerts 
preceding the festival dates, one the second week in De- 
cember and one in February. 

Temple Band, of the Masonic fraternity, William S. 
Owen conductor, has announced an ambitious program for 
the semi-annual Masters’ concert to be given late in No- 
vember. M. M. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., November 14.—The first profes- 
sional recital of the local musical season was that given 
by Bogumil Sykora, cellist, with Hubert Carlin at the 
piano, which took place in the auditorium of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, under the auspices of the Good 
Cheer Circle of King’s Daughters. 

Sousa’s Band drew two large audiences at the Palace 
Theater early in the season, and gave two programs of 
rare excellence in this particular line. There is but one 
Sousa, and his organization responds to his easy method 
of directing as one man, charming the listeners with de- 
scriptive pieces, and a long list of the stirring composi- 
tions of the “March King.” All of the soloists scored suc- 
cesses: John Dolan, cornetist; Winifred Bambrick, harpist ; 
Marjorie Moody, soprano; Caroline Thomas, violinist, and 
George Carey, xylophonist. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus appeared in this city 
November 6 at the Majestic Theater, and delighted an au- 
dience of music lovers with a program of folk songs of 
Russia. Alexander Koshetz directs the chorus singers, who 
wear the gay costumes of Ukrainian peasants. The soloist 
heard on this program was Oda Slobodskaja, soprano of the 
Petrograd Opera. Her stage presence is magnificent, and 
her method of presenting her songs reveals a wealth of dra- 
matic ability which makes one wish to hear her in opera. 

The Morning Musical Society has booked three artists 
for the current season, beginning with Geraldine Farrar on 
November 29. The others are Fritz Kreisler and Rach- 
maninoff, who will come later in the year. 

The Fort Wayne Community Chorus recently reorganized 
and changed its name to the Philharmonic Society. It 
continues to study and rehearse, but has made no public 
appearance this fall as yet. E. W. H. 

Fresno, Cal., November 7.—A joint recital by Phillip 
Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, attracted 
a large audience to the auditorium of the New High School 
on Friday evening, November 3. And each member of 
that audience must have felt well repaid for going, since it 
was an excellent program, beautifully presented. From 
the Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, with which it 
opened, to the Venezia a Napoli (Liszt), which closed it, 
each and every number proved most enjoyable as long con- 
tinued applause testified. 

Greensboro, N. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal., November 6.—Phillip Gordon, 
pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, gave a delightful 
program at the Polytechnic High School auditorium, Oc- 
tober 30. An appreciative audience listened to the artistic 
rendition of numbers by standard composers and applauded 
vociferously the splendid work of the artists. R. 

Lowell, Mass., November 15.—For the first concert 
in the new Memorial Auditorium by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the local management of Albert E. Brown, 
the great hall was practically filled on October 24. As 
the principal works on the program, Conductor Pierre 
Monteux had chosen Tschaikowsky’s symphony, No. 4 in 
F minor, and the Liszt symphonic poem Les Preludes. Both 
were given in masterly fashion. 

A few evenings later another great audience assembled 
for a concert by the Boston Symphony Ensemble, twenty- 
five musicians of the Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Augusto Vannini. This was the first of the 
free course made possible by the bequest of the late Dr. 
Moses Greeley Parker. 

Monday evening, November 13, John McCormack drew 
to the auditorium an audience limited only by the capacity 
of the hall. Even the stage and the choir gallery were 
crowded, a few extra chairs being added during the inter- 
mission and quickly occupied. His program was the same 
as that given in Boston and New York, and his golden 
voice and admirable method seemed to have lost nothing 
of their charm. The concert had been arranged by the 
Alumnae of Notre Dame Academy. Needless to say the 
singer was warmly received. 

Songs by Marion McKnight Stevenson, local soprano, 
were a feature of an entertainment given recently by the 
Middlesex Women’s Club for the enjoyment of children 
of the members. In such songs Mrs. Stevenson has shown 
especial skill, and once more she clearly delighted the 
youngsters. 

Ancient ecclesiastical music, the plain song chants and 
motets patterned on the Gregorian tones, sung without ac- 
companiment and in the Latin tongue, were given by the 
male choir of King’s Chapel, Boston, under the direction 
of Virgil Thompson in All Souls Church here at a recent 
Sunday vesper service. Shading and accent of the various 
numbers were excellent, and the music dignified. 

Sunday afternoon, November 12, the Lowell Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Eusebius G. Hood, gave the 
Verdi Requiem which had been prepared originally for 
the dedication of the Memorial Auditorium at a time when 
it was planned to have the exercises cover two or three days. 
Coming on the Sunday after Armistice Day, the work was 
nevertheless equally appropriate. The chorus of nearly 300 
voices achieved excellent results, maintaining a beautiful 
quality of tone. The pianissimo of the Requiem and the 
dynamic effects of the Dies Irae were especially effective. 
Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera, has rarely 
sung better here. She was ably seconded by Alma Beck, 
contralto; Byron Hudson, tenor, and Paul Parks, baritone, 
who completed the quartet. The Boston Festival Orches- 
tra proved adequate to the instrumental score. 4 

The Music of Various Peoples, folk songs and instru- 
mental, comprised a pleasing program arranged by Inez 
Field Damon of the Normal School for the entertainment 
of the College Club and guests November 15. She was as- 
sisted by graduates and students from the music supervisors’ 
course at the Normal School. : 

Last week Edward Everett Adams, teacher of voice and 
piano, gave a recital of original musical compositions and 
poems. He was assisted by Marion Adams, violinist, and 
Eldorita Berard, mezzo soprano. S. R._F, 

Milford, Tex., November 5.—On October 16, the mu- 
sic faculty of Texas Presbyterian College gave an evening 
of music in the Presbyterian Church, and was cordially 
received by the large audience. The faculty for 1922-23 
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consists of Alice Knox Fergusson, A. A. G. O., dean, piano 
and organ; Berenice Williams, piano; Leah M. Steed, violin, 
and Erle Stapleton, voice and choral conductor. The enroll- 
ment in the conservatory is large. 

The Chicago Grand Opera Guartet, Irene Jonani, so- 
prano; Barbara Wait, contralto; William Michaelis, tenor, 
and Adamo Dockray, ‘baritone, scored a distinct hit in 
the college auditorium October 23. Mary Winslow was 
the efficient accompanist. E. S. 


_ Portland, Me., November 13.—The United States Ma- 
rine Band was heard here recently, giving two programs 
of unusual excellence and of such varied character as to 
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impression at his re-entre here. Georges Baklanoff’s Man- 
fredo is an old acquaintance and he sang and acted the 
part as of yore. Lazzari was again Archibaldo—a person- 
age he has well thought out and in which he has been heard 
to better advantage in previous seasons; weak in the first 
act, he was far better in the ensuing scenes. The minor 
roles were capably handled. 


JeWELs or THE MADONNA, NovemsBer 18 (EvENING). 


The Jewels of the Madonna, though not very popular 
when given by another company than our own, has always 
eproven with Raisa, Lamont, Rimini and Claessens and with 
Pietro Cimini in the orchestra pit, a big drawing card and 
one of the favorite operas in this city. No infraction 
to that general rule is to be mentioned here inasmuch 
as people were turned away unable to secure seats. Rosa 
Raisa finds in the role of Maliella one of the best 
vehicles for her glorious voice and splendid acting. In 
superb fettle, she sang herself once more into’ the hearts 
of her listeners and won an overwhelming success. Lamont 
made his first appearance of the season as Gennaro, finding 
again in the part the success that has always been his in a 
role that fits him like the proverbial glove. Lamont is to 
be given many opportunities this year, and he well deserves 
the confidence of the management in his ability as he is a 
sterling artist. Rimini likes the role of Rafaele and the 
Chicago public loves him in it.. He dresses thé part well, 
sings it beautifully, thus, giving entire satisfaction. The 
Carmela of Maria Claessens also deserves ‘only praise, 
Pietro Cimini, a very modest man, yet a very fine musician 
and splendid conductor, is always entrusted with the hand- 


ling of Wolf-Ferrari’s musical drama. For those who were: 


present on this occasion the reason is,easy to yundetstand, as 
the very difficult scores gets a treatment well nigh perfec- 
tion. He handled his forces with: consutniate artistry and 
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under his vigilant baton the orchestra and chorus gave of 
their best and the principals were furnished with such ac- 
companiment as to give entire joy not only to themselves, 
but alsa to the listeners. With such men as Polacco, Pan- 
izza, Hageman and Cimini—to name them in the way they 
appeared during the first week of the season—the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company can boast of four conductors such as 
few opera companies in the world ever have had at the 
same time under the same roof. They will give Chicagoans 
and other communities much joy during the present season 
as is proven by the results of the first week here. 
RENE Devries. 


Fabiani Sues Chicago Opera Manager 

A despatch from Chicago on Monday reported that a 
suit had been filed there against Clark A. Shaw, busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, by 
Aurelio Fabiani who claims $100,000 for defamation of 
character. 

It is understood that Mr. Shaw claims to have in his 
possession a letter from Lois Ewell, the operatic soprano, 
in which Fabiani promises to secure an engagement for her 
with the Chicago Civic Opera if she would pay him $6,000 


Darius Milhaud to Visit America 


Darius Milhaud, one of the best known contemporary 
French composers, head of the “Groupe des Six,” is com- 
ing to America for a three weeks’ tour in January and 
will be in New York, Philadelphia and Boston as con- 
ductor, pianist and lecturer. His first public appearance 
in New York will be with the new City Symphony Or- 
chestra, when he will play a work of his own for piano 
and orchestra, On the same program the orchestra will 
play one of his suites. 


Bernard Ferguson on Tour 


Bernard Ferguson, the baritone, is appearing on tour in 
an attraction called The Portmanuta Concert, which is an 
interesting forty-minute recital of modern, foreign and 
English songs with piano accompaniment, followed by a 
divertissement of ballads. The tour opened in Batavia, 
N. Y., on November 6, when Mr. Ferguson was heard in an 
operatic aria, songs and duets. 


Fiqué to Conduct New Choral Club 


The Fiqué Choral, formerly known as the Women's 
Choral-Club, part of the Drama Comedy Club, has become 
an independent organization and has been named the Fiqué 
Choral. Mme, Katherine Noack Fiqué was elected presi- 
dent; and Carl Fiqué the musical director. 

The new organization will be heard in concert this season 
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Ruffo, baritone of the Metropolitan; Yvonne D’Arle 
soprano, also of that company, and the young pianist, Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, who were the artists for the second concert 
of the popular series. ‘ 3 

Mr. Ruffo was in fine fettle and delighted his hearers 
with his varied selections, particular favor being won in 
the big Per me giunto e il di supremo, from Don Carlos, 
which was rendered with his supreme art of interpretation. 
Another operatic number that found appreciation was the 
Vieni Leonora irom Donizetti's La Favorita, In the 
smaller numbers—Si l’aviez compris (Denza) and Lolita 
( Buzzi-Peccia)—the singer was also effective, showing con- 
clusively that in whatever manner of song he attempts his 
art is of so wide a compass as always to win favor. 
There were many encores and more recalls, _ 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi made a profound impression upon his 
interested hearers with his fine playing. Technically he 
lacks nothing and his interpretations are colorful and in- 
spired. His first two selections were the Brahms Hungarian 
Dance and the Liszt Rigoletto fantasie, after which came 
some encores. Later he was heard in the Sinding prelude 
in A flat major, the Grieg nocturne, and Flower Valse 
from the Nutcracker suite (Tschaikowsky-Grainger ). In 
these he increased the fine impression made previously in 
the program. 

Miss D’Arle, charming to look upon, was equally so 
vocally. She was in good voice and made a hit with the 
audience. Her numbers included: Aria from El Re Pastore 
(Mozart), Pastorale (Carey), To a Bride (Ferrari), and 
the Norwegian Echo Song (Thrane), also singing a_con- 
cluding program duet with Mr. Ruffo—the duet from Thais. 
George McManus was the accompanist. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
GITA GLAZE 


On Saturday evening, November 18, Gita Glazé, soprano, 
having sung in many of the leading opera houses in various 
parts of Europe, gave her first American song recital before 
a well filled house. Her voice is purely operatic, has large 
volume and warmth, and is of wide range. Miss Glazé 
was at her best in the German numbers and operatic arias, 
although particular mention must be made of her dramatic 
interpretation’ of Erlkénig (Schubert), after which she 
received a well deserved ovation. She also sang several 
English compositions which were heartily received. Emil 
|. Polak was an able accompanist and a valuable addition 
to the program, 


CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

New York's latest musical acquisition, the new City 
Symphony Orchestra, made its initial bow at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening, before a large audience. Dirk Foch 
is the conductor. The intention of this new organization 
is to provide good music at prices not so high as those asked 
for the other symphony concerts. It is hoped thus to attract 
a patronage that loves symphonic music but cannot afford 
to subseribe for the other orchestras. 

The orchestra has been rehearsing only for a month or so. 
Naturally it may not be compared with the olden New York 
orchestras. There were good points in its make-up. The 
strings, especially the firsts, had a quality of tone unusually 
fine in cantabile passages for so new an organization. There 
were good men at some of the first desks, The concert 
master, Jascha Fishberg, proved his mettle; Willem 
Durieux is a good solo cellist; the first flute, Arthur Lora, 
is excellent; the first clarinet, C. G. McGibney, plays 
musically and with fine tone, But the brass was plain noisy, 
though whether the players or the conductor must take the 
blame is the question, 

The program began with the César Franck symphony. 
The first movement was very well done and made an excel- 
lent impression, But the slow movement, marked Allegretto, 
was taken at least andante moderato (and very moderato at 
that), while the principal theme of the last movement, 
allegro non troppo, was taken just about as fast as it is 
possible to play it. Mechanically, the second item, the Scri- 
abin Poeme de |'Extase—an ambitious number for a brand 
new orchestra—-was well done. In fact, in precision of attack 
and releases and in other mechanical details, the orchestra 
showed good training. What it must gain—and what it 
undoubtedly will gain with time—is a wider range of 
dynamics and more nuance. Saturday it was all either pretty 
piano or vociferous forte—and in the Tannhauser overture, 
which ended the program, it was nearly all the latter. The 
audience was very prodigal with its applause. The new 
organization shows a great deal of promise. It did very 
well under the circumstances; but it will be fairer to wait 
at least two months before applying a strict critical measure 
to it and its conductor, 

The papers were all of the same general tenor: “The 
material has not yet been molded,” said the Herald. “There 
was some roughness in the playing and the brass was aston- 
ishingly vigorous; but in attacks, releases, general unanimity 
and precision, the body showed the results of careful prepa- 
ration. Mr. Foch seemed to rely largely on sharp contrasts 
between piano and fortissimo and on tempi, which were 
mostly his own. The finer delicacies of orchestral nuance 
could not be attained so soon in the season.” The Times: 
“The orchestra had been rehearsing for some time and its 
playing was creditable for a first concert by a new organi- 
zation, Mr. Foch showed a sufficient routine skill, sufficient 
control of his forees and a great desire to push the climaxes, 
especially of the brass instruments, to the furthest possible 
limit of fortissimo. The performance of Franck’s sym- 
phony was much damaged by this fact. It also suffered 
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from the young conductor's seeking to emphasize ‘inner’ 
voices to the detriment of the composer’s ‘melos,’ The tone 
of the strings, especially the first violins, is to be com- 
mended as being better than is the case with many newly 
started orchestras.” The Tribune: “With some further 
polish—and less emphasis on trumpets and trombones—the 
City Symphony ought to do well in the coming season.” The 
World: “As for Mr. Foch’s reading of the symphony, it is 
hard to tell how much of the apparent dragging of it was 
due to the newness of the organization. Most of the parts 
marked allegro and allegretto were played andante. On the 
other hand, the closing allegro non troppo went almost to 
the tempo of a hurly-burly. The evening certainly was a 
noisy one, but most of the noise belonged, and the unwel- 
come contingent will doubtless be ironed out in the working 
together of this very promising and thoroughly desirable 
organization.” 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


Carnegie Hall was filled to the very doors for the matinée 
recital by this perennially popular keyboard giant, and 
throughout the afternoon his titanic performances—titanic 
not in the sense of physical display but rather of intellectual 
and musical power—held the throng of auditors enthralled 
and frequently moved them to very storms of applause. 

Hofmann’s playing needs no detailed analysis or descrip- 
tion at this late day. He has won his high place in art long 
ago and he holds it consistently because of his grand gifts 
and his incessant concentrated study to bring them to their 
fullest fruition. To write about his performances is to 
praise them inordinately, His musicianship remains tower- 
ing, his technic stupendous, his sense of form, balance, and 
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tonal adjustment, flawlessly artistic. His programs always 
are devoted to the exposition of the highest types of music. 
His manner of delivery eschews everything cheaply sensa- 
tional, tawdry, or claptrap. He is a supreme exponent of 
pianistic art in its finest essence. 

The Hofmann program comprised Mendelssohn's prelude 
and fugue in E minor, three Songs Without Words in 
A minor and F major, the Hunting Song (which was re- 
peated) and the Variations Serieuses. At the end of this 
group Hofmann gave Mendelssohn's Spring Song as an 
encore, Furthermore, the pianist did eight etudes by Chopin 
(all wonderfully delivered and including the Black Key 
and Revolutionary Studies), and Liszt’s Consolation in 
D flat and Spanish Rhapsody. 


EMMA CALVE 

An audience which completely filled every seat in Aeolian 
Hall, attended the song recital of Emma Calvé on Satur- 
day afternoon. The artist, whose long and successful ca- 
reer has made her one of the most popular singers before the 
public, numbers among her friends and admirers musicians 
of world wide reputation as well as music lovers galore 
Her charm and personality are as potent today as when 
she made her early appearances. Father Time has dealt 
gently with her. Her artistic renditions held the interested 
audience under her magic spell throughout the entire con- 
cert. Her excellent work won sincere applause. 

The program was made up of: Aria de Cléopatra (Han- 
del), Nocturne (César Franck), L’esclave (Lalo), two 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Cradle Song and My Native 
Land; Sérénade (Bizet), L’heureux vagabond (Bruneau), 
Chanson Vénitienne (Reynaldo Hahn), air from Marriage 
of Figaro (Mozart), The Rose and the Nightingale (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff), Plaisir d’amour (Martini), air (Clement 
Marot), Mort du cosague (Moniuzesko), Seguidilla (de 
Falla), as well as three songs by Alvarez, Canto del 
Presidario, Ojas negros, and La mantalla. As encores she 
gave several numbers made famous by her during her long 
career. She was accompanied by Yvonne Dienne, who 
played a group of three piano solos. 

The New York Herald commented as follows: “Mme. 
Calvé was in better voice than when she was heard here 
two weeks ago, and if her scale has now lost some of that 
rare_quality it formerly possessed, yet the matchless lower 
tones are still there as she clearly demonstrated in such 
numbers as Rimsky-Korsakoff's Rose and the Nightingale.” 
The New York Times of the same date said in part: “With 
all of the coquetry of Carmen, Mme. Emma Calvé ap- 
peared in a pragram of songs. Snapping of fingers, wan- 
dering eyes, and swinging arms, all were a part of the 
performance. ... Her voice was at its best in the lower 
and the higher register. ... At the close of the program 
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the audience crowded to the front of the auditorium with 
shouts for the selection. They were not to be satished 
with the light Spanish song that she offered in its stead 
and she finally responded to their persistency. She sang 
the air from Carmen with much the same vivacity and 
with all the extraneous effects of her operatic days.” The 
New York Tribune: “All the arts of the experienced prima 
donna, with those characteristically her own, were em- 
ployed by Mme Calvé in a combination of singing, ex- 
pressing and gesture that brought out the maximum of 
each number without distorting it in striving for dramatic 
effect.” The New York World: “Calvé’s voice reminds 
one of a bit of regal brocade or velvet. The passage of 
years has dulled its brilliance somewhat, a trifle of the 
softness and richness is no longer there in some places, 
but it is a glorious, elegant thing still. Yesterday there 
was much to be heard of the finesse and brilliance which 
made Carmen a figure of all musical history.” 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB—ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN HEINK 

The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman 
president, inaugurated its thirty-sixth season with a 
brilliant recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday after- 
noon, November 18. The club, as usual, presented an 
artist of note—Mme. Schumann Heink giving the pro- 
gram this time, assisted by Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Arthur Loesser, pianist. After cordial greetings from 
the president to the members and guests, new members 
were introduced and presented with the customary club 
flowers. Then followed the program which was a rare 
treat. 

Mme. Schumann Heink was most cordially received with 
demonstrations of affection. With her usual friendly 
manner, charming personality and her great interpretative 
and vocal art, she completely captivitated the large audi- 
ence. Her first group consisted of Ah, Rendimi (Rossi) 
and the recitative and aria from St. Paul—But the Lord 
Is Mindful of His Own (Mendelssohn), the latter of 
which she sang, using the president’s own words, “as only 
Mme. Schumann Heink can sing it.” Her second group 
comprised Lieurance’s By the Waters of Minnetonka, 
with violin obligato, the Ward-Stephens’ Have You Seen 
Him in France, and three La Forge songs, the best of 
which was the Flanders Requiem. Into this Mme. Schumann 
Heink put a wealth of expression that deeply moved her 
hearers. Even the artist herself was visibly moved by 
this song, so genuinely did she interpret the emotional 
content. The concluding group of the program was made 
up of two Schubert songs, When the Roses Bloom 
(Reichardt), and a bolero sung in Italian (Arditi). The 
Erlkoenig was given with great dramatic force and strik- 
ing individuality. Mme. Schumann Heink was in excellent 
vocal form, her low rich tones sounding at times almost 
like an organ. Encores were graciously given, including 
an appealing rendition of Brahms’ Gut Nacht. One of 
the loveliest songs that Mme. Schumann Heink gave was 
the Stille Nacht, her beautiful high pianissimo tones con- 
veying the true Christmas spirit. An intimate touch 
was added by the contralto’s little speeches to the audience. 

Florence Hardeman, who is well known to the mem- 
bers of the Rubinstein Club, delighted them with a group of 
solos by Corelli-Kreisler, Chopin-Auer and Sarasate. The 
latter’s Spanish dance particularly served to display Miss 
Hardeman’s excellent technic, her marked sense of rhythm 
and musicianship. Mr. Loesser, besides proving a satis- 
factory accompanist for Mme. Schumann Heink, offered 
a group of solos by Field, Saint-Saéns and Moszkowsky, 
revealing crispness of style, technical accuracy and 
brilliancy. 

The large ballroom and the boxes were entirely filled 
with an enthusiastic audience, many distinguished guests 
being present. Following the program, it being Red Cross 
day, Mrs. William Van Tassel, chairman, took the re- 
newal signatures of the members present, after which 
dancing was enjoyed in the ballroom. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


THE IRISH REGIMENT BAND 


The Irish Regiment Band, a part of the 110th Regiment 
from Toronto, drew a large and enthusiastic crowd to the 
Hippodrome Sunday evening, November 19. More of a 
Hippodrome appearance was presented on this occasion than 
at most of the Sunday night concerts there. The members of 
the Irish Regiment, with their vivid green suits, had as a 
background several hundred Boy Scouts. The band pre- 
sented practically the same program that it has given on its 
tour throughout the country. And everywhere it has been 
enthusiastically received. It was a program of Irish num- 
bers, representing Marshall, Balfe, Ansell, Hughes, Mac- 
murragh, Wallace, Sullivan and others. Lieutenant J. An- 
drew Wiggins directed with energy, and the band played 
with crispness, ‘vigor and clarity. Pipe Major John Tren- 
holme furnished considerable amusement for the audience 
by marching back and forth across the stage while piping. 
Beatrice O'Leary sang several Irish songs in a clear strong 
soprano voice which easily carried in the Hippodrome. As 
an encore she showed her ability in coloratura work, sing- 
ing Charmant Oiseau, with flute obligato, making such a 
hit with it that she repeated the cadenzas of the last part. 
William Long and R. i Rveriee also delighted the audience 
with cornet solos, played with clear tones and good technic. 

The audience applauded each number heartily and many 
encores were given. 


SECOND MINIATURE MUSICALE 


The second miniature musicale of the series for young 
folks at the Punch and Judy Theater was given Sunday 
(Continued on page 65) 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From November 23 to December 7 





Aleock, Merle: 
Fargo, N. D., Nov. 24. 
Canton, Ohio, Dec. 5. 


Alda, Frances: 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 3. 


Bachaus, Wilhelm: 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 23. 
Southport, Eng., Nov. 24. 
London, Eng., Mev. 25. 
Bedford, Eng., Dec. 1. 
Bradford, Eng., Dec. 5. 


Barrere, George: 
Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 5. 

Bock, Helen: 
Philadelphia., Pa., Dec. 4. 

Braslau, Sophie: 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 26. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 5. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield: 


Reading, Pa., Nov. 24. 
State College, Pa., Nov. 25. 


Calvé, Emma: 
Chleage, Ill., Nov. 27. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 
Springfield, Mo., Dec. 4. 


Case, Anna: 
Winnipeg, Can., Dec. 5. 


Cortot, Alfred: 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 26. 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 28. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 30. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 4. 


Criterion Male Quartet: 


Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 23. 


Brownwood, Texas, Nov. 24. 
Henrietta, Okla., Nov. 27. 
Miami, Okla., Nov. 28. 
Tulsa, Okla., Nov. 29. 
ringfield, Mo., Nov. 30. 
he City, Mo., Dec. 1. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 4. 
Crooks, Richard: 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 29. 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 24. 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 27. 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 7. 

Ebeling, Ellia Marion: 
Hoboken, N. Pus Nov. 26. 

Elman, Mischa: 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 27. 

Elshuco Trio: 


Scranton, Pa., Nov. 
Erza, Bertha: 


27. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 1. 


Fanning, Cecil: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27. 


Farrar, Geraldine: 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 23. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 26. 
Richmond, Ind., Nov. 27. 
‘ort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 29. 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 1. 
Washington, Pa., Dec. 2. 
Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 4. 
Altoona, Pa., Dec. 5. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7. 


Friedman, Ignaz: 


Budapest, Hungary, Nov. 24, 


Vienna, Hungary, Nov. 29. 


Stuttgart, Germany, Dec. 2 
Frankfurt, Germany, Dec. 4. 
Miinchen, Germany, Dec. 5 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 27. 


Gerhardt, Elena: 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. |. 


Grainger, Percy: 
Hilversum, Holland, Nov. 23. 
Haarlem, Holland, Nov. 26. 
Amsterdam, Holland, Nov. 27. 
The Hague, Holland, Nov. 28. 
Nymegen, Holl liand, Nov. 29. 


Hagar, Emily Stokes: 


illersville, Pa., Nov. 23. 


Harvard, Sue: 
Roanoke, Mon Bex 23. 
Sor gg Nov. 27. 
Rochester, a 5. 


Heifetz, bere 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 26. 
Cumberland, Md., Nov. 28. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 30 
Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 7. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 24-25. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 30, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 4 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 3. _ 
Syracuse, N. Y., Yec. 5. 


Hess, Myra: 
York, Eng., Nov. 28. 
Surbiton, Eng., Nov. 30. 
Leeds, Eng., Dec. 2. 
Bangor, Eng., Dec. 6. 

Hinshaw’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 

Company: 

Springfield, Mo., Nov. 23. 
Lincoln, Neb., — 24. 
Muncie, Ind., Nov. 28. 
Marietta, Ohio, Nov. 29. 
Fostoria, Ohio, Dec. 4. 
Findlay, Ohio, Dec. 5. 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 7. 


Hinshaw’s “Cox and Box” 


Company: 
Port Gibson, Miss., Nov. 23. 
Newton, Miss., Nov a 
Agricultural College, “Miss., 


Rome, Ga., 3 
ohnson City, Tenn., Nov. 
forristown, Tenn., Nov. 30. 
Clemson College, S. C., Dec. 2. 
Lenoir, » Dec. 4. 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 5. 
Anderson, S. C., Dec. 6. 
Hinshaw’s “Impresario” 
Company: 
Atchison, Kans., Nov. 24. 
St. Joseph i. Nov. 28, 
Streator, iii., Nov. 29. 
Kewanee, Ill., Nov. 30. 
Champaign, lil., Dec. 1. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 2. 


29, 


Oshkosh, Wis., Dec. 
Escanaba, Mich. 3 oy %. 


Hofmann, Jeasis : 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 28. 


Homer, Louise: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 28. 


Horvath, Cecile de: 
Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 27. 


Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Toronto, Can., Nov. 23. 
Boston, Mass,, Dec, 2 


Kindler, Hans: 
Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 29. 


Kolar, Ella: 
Chicago, IIll., Nov. 29. 


Konecny, Joseph: 
Marshalltown, Ia., Nov 27. 
Albia, Ia., Nov. 28. 

Boone, Ia., Nov. 29. 
Carroll, Ia., Dec. 4. 
Columbus, Neb., Dec. 6. 


Land, Harold: 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., Nov. 


Oe N. Y., Nov. 26, 
Montclair, N. J., Nov. 29, 
Dec. 3. 


Lashanska, Hulda: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 4. 


Leginska, Ethel: 
London, England, Nov. 24. 


Letz Quartet: 
Mercersburg, Pa., Nov. 29. 
Birmingham, Pa., Nov. 30. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 4. 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Brooklyn, N. , Nov. 27. 


McCormack, John: 
Erie, Pa., ov. 28. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 30. 


Macbeth, Florence: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 24. 
Waco, Texas, Nov. 29. 

Port: Arthur, Texas, Dec. 1. 


Maier, Guy: 
Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 
Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 26. 
Fresno, Cal., Nov. 27. 

San Diego, Cal., Nov. 28. 
Claremont, Cal., Dec. 1. 

Lawrence, Kans., Dec. 3. 
Kansas City, Kans., Dec. 6. 


Milligan, Harold: 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 28. 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 30. 
Wynesboro, Pa., Dec. 1. 


Mills, Walter: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 1. 


Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Chicago, Ill., Dee. 1-2. 

Morini, Erika: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 23. 
Hanover, Pa., Nov. 28. 


Murphy, Lambert: 


Pierre, S. D., Nov. 28-29, 


Nevin, Olive: 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 26, 28. 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov, 30. 
Waynesboro, Pa., Dee. 1. 


Patterson, Idelle: 
Lancaster, Pa., Dee. 5. 


Pattison, Lee: 
Sacramento, Cal., Noy. 23 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 26. 
Sage Cal., Nov. 27. 
San Diego, Cal., Nov. 28. 
Claremont, Cal., Dec. 1. 
Lawrence, Kans,, Dec. 3. 
Kansas City, Kans., Dec. 6. 
Patton, Fred: 
Sewickley, Pa., Nov. 27. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Noy. 28. 
Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6. 


Ponselle, Rosa: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov, 23. 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 23. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 30. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 1. 
Erie, Pa., Dec. 4. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 6. 


Rubinstein, Erna: 
Northampton, Mass., Nov. 29, 


St. Denis, Ruth: 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Nov. 23. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 24. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 27. 
Ponca City, Okla., Nov. 29. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 30. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 4. 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 7. 


Salvi, Alberto: 
Cedar Rapids, Ia,, Nov. 24. 


Samaroff, Olga: 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24-2 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 28. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4. 
new Haven, Conn., Dec. 6. 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 7. 


Schelling, Ernest: 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 5. 
Atlanta, Ga., Dee. 7. 

Schipa, Tito: 

Denver, Colo., Nov. 23. 
Havana, Cuba., Dec. 2, 4, 6. 


Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 24. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 27. 
New Kensington, Pa., Nov. 29. 
Marion, Ind., Dec. 


Shawn, Ted: 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Nov. 23. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 24. 
Cape Girardeau, ‘Mo., Nov. 27. 
Ponca City, Okla., Nov. 29. 
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Worcester, egg Nov. 28. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 4. 
Beaver Fauss, Pa., Dec. 5. 


MUSICAL 


Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 7. 
Shepherd, Betsy Lane: — 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 4. Teienine, Princess: ‘ 
. eading, Pa., Nov. mq 
"Harrogate, Tenme Des 1 State College, Pa. Nov. 25. 
T lec. 4. Vreeland, Jeannette: 


Athens, Tenn., Dec. Springfcld, M A ‘ 
. 2 pringfield, Mass., Dec. 4. 
Spalding, Albert: Scranton, Pa., Noy. 28. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 29. ” “ 
Lynchburg, Va, Dec. 5. Willeke, Willem: 
Sundelius, Marie: Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 1. 
’ Ad . . . 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 26. Wylie, William: 
Newark, Ohio, Nov. 30. 


Telmanyi, Emil: . 
Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 30. Zanelli, Renato: 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 3. 


Thibaud, Jacques: Types oven 
Baltimore, a, Nov. 24. Zendt, Marie Sidenius: 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 26. 


Providence, R. J., Nov. 26. 


Marie Sweet Baker a Popular Soprano 


Marie Sweet Baker, dramatic soprano, has been much 
in demand for various engagements recently, her brilliant 
voice and winning personality bringing her favor wherever 
she appears. From one hundred sopranos she was selected 
as soloist for the Church of St. Rose de Lima, of which 
Ernest Menna is musical director and organist. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 29, she sang at a reception of the Van- 
derbilt Hotel, when Bourke Cockran, R. R. Murphy, Mrs. 
Alfred Smith (wife of the Governor-elect), and others 
of prominence were present. On Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9, Mrs. Baker was soloist at the Commonwealth 
Club, and November 16 she sang at a reception at the 
home of Mme. De Vaux Royer, on Riverside Drive. 





Louis Kazze Pleases in Recital 

Louis Kazze, a young Philadelphia pianist, filled the 
foyer of the Academy of Music on November 3, when he 
gave a very pleasing recital. His program included num- 
bers by Beethoven, Chopin, Eugene Goossens, Schumann, 
Paderewski, Debussy, and Liszt. Mr. Kazze displayed a 
fine technic and a powerful, sure left hand in some diffi- 
cult bass passages. His interpretation throughout was 
delightful and showed real musicianship. 


May Peterson Soloist With Apollo Club 

May Peterson has been re-engaged as soloist with the 
Apollo Club of Brooklyn for Tuesday evening, November 
28. This will be Miss Peterson’s third re-engagement 
with this club and her eighth appearance in Brooklyn in 
the past three years. 


Cecil Aiddeate Dates 


Cecil Arden sang at Potsdam on November 21 and in 
Scranton, Pa., on November 23. Future dates will be in 
Philadelphia on December 6 and in Yonkers on December 
12. Miss Arden will also sing for the Women’s Press Club 
on December 23. 

Hurok Takes Larger Offices 

To accommodate the increased activities of his bureau 
S. Hurok has moved from his present offices in the Aeolian 
Building to a larger suite of rooms on the seventh floor 
of the same building. 


Harold Morris at Aeolian Hall December 1 
Harold Morris, American pianist, will give his annual 
recital in Aeolian: Hall on the evening of December 1. 
He will play as his chief number Chopin’s B flat minor 
sonata. 


Macbeth to Sing With Boston Symphony 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, will appear as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston in-the early spring. 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU, 
the possessor of a flexible contralto voice, who appeared in 
recital at the President Theater, Washington, D. C., on the 
afternoon of November 16. The versatile artist was heard 
in a program of songs and arias in six different languages 
and was equally at home in each one of them. Miss Braslau 
is shown in the accompanying picture as Shanewis in Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s opera of that name. 
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appeal to all tastes. This large aggregation of musicians 
plays in an admirably finished manner, under the efficient 
leadership of William H. Santelmann, playing as one per- 
former. The soloists were A. S. Whitcomb, cornetist, 
and Robert E. Clark, trombonist. 

A Portland girl, Georgina Shaylor, daughter of Mr. 
ind Mrs. Horace W. Shaylor, jr., made her recital: debut 
in this city November 1, when Frye Hall was filled with 
friends of the singer and other members of the musical 
circle of the city, Miss Shaylor, who has a charming 


contralto voice, has been studying with Vincent Hubbard 
of Boston, who was to have appeared on the program with 
Miss Shaylor. Illness prevented his singing, however, and 
his place was taken by Charles Stratton, tenor, who proved 
to be a successful substitute. The contralto is a member 
of the Portland Rossini Club, and has often sung on its 


programs. She has a delightful personality and her 
manner is quite simple and unaffected. Her voice 


show the results of her conscientious study, Mr. 
Stratton is also a student at the Hubbard Studios in 
joston and possesses a powerful and dramatic tenor 
voice. His singing was enthusiastically received, and he 
added to the success of the recital by his unusual gifts as 
a vocal interpreter. Frances Weeks, who is a native of 
sath, Me, accompanied the singers proficiently. At the 


close of the recital, an informal reception was given for 
the vocalists. 

The season of the Portland Rossini Club opened at "i 
Hall November 2 with an excellent program. Julia E. 


Noyes, president, officially opened the season, speaking of 
the growth of the club since its organization in 1871. At 
the close of last year, the associate membership of the 


club numbered about 230, with about 150 included in the 
active and other membership lists. The high standard 
maintained by the club is constantly drawing to it new 
members. The program at the opening meeting of the 
club included vocal and instrumental! solos by the active 
members, who were Zilphaetta Butterfield, Avis Lamb, 
Yvonne Montpelier, Marcia Merrill and Florence C, Sea- 
ford. A new member of the club who made her first 
ippearance at that time was Marion Dyer, soprano, who 
is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Among the concerted numbers was a trio given by Mrs. 
M. H. Johnson, violin; Marion P, Horan, cello, and How- 
ard W. Clark, piano. They are known as the Portland Trio, 
and they wave the first movement of Dvorak’s Dumky Trio 
in a splendidly finished manner. A vocal trio, composed of 
Jane Whibley, Mrs. James K. Lothrop and Florence John- 
son, was heard in several numbers. 

Another of Portland's musicians was heard in a re- 
cital recently, Mrs. Adam P. Leighton, who, under the 
name of Eleanor Leighton, will adopt a professional ca- 
reer as a pianist, giving a piano program of rare excellence 
at Frye Hall, November 3. The affair was under the 
auspices of the women of the visiting board of the Maine 
General Hospital, the proceeds going to that institution. 

The pianist, who has studied in the past with Moszkowski, 
Marie Prentner in Vienna, Antoinne Szumowska, Florence 
Mosher Stevens and Stuart Mason, has been devoting much 
time to the piano recently, and although her friends were 
anticipating a concert of great interest, they were hardly 
prepared for the musical ability and true musicianship 
which were displayed. A. M. W. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 13.—Lucine Finch 
appeared at the first regular meeting for the year of the 
Dutchess County Musical Association. The program com- 
mittee of the Dutchess County Association is made up of 
Prof. E. Harold Geer, chairman; Alberta’ Matthews and 
Lucie Giraud. The subscription concerts, under the aus- 
pices of the Dutchess County Musical Association, include 
this year Josef Hofmann, Sophie Braslau, Louis Graveure 
and Jascha Heifetz. The concerts will again be held at 
the High School auditorium, These concerts are so pop- 
ular that all the seats are sold long before the beginning 
of the course and standing room is always at a premium. 

On November 6, the Euterpe Glee Club held a smoker 
and social evening, arranged by Eduard Fritz, Albert Me- 
harg and Winfield Williams. Refreshments and a pro- 
gram of songs were enjoyed during the evening. 

Early in October, Marie DeKyzer, soprano, gave a 
concert at the First Baptist Church, and during the same 
week the students at the High School contended for the 
Charles H. Hickok memorial prize at the school audito- 
rium. The judges were Prof, Dickinson and Prof, Geer 
of Vassar College, and Bertha M. Round, concert mana- 
ger of the Dutchess County Association. The committee 
in charge was composed of Harry S. Boch (chairman), 
Virginia Pell and David R. Walsh. The first prize, two 
tickets for the concert course of 1922-1923, was awarded 
to Miriam Greenfield. 

Harry Watts, pianist, has recently left Poughkeepsie 
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to accept a position on the teaching staff at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 

The year at Vassar College is especially rich in musical 
events of an unusually high calibre, and to most of the 
recitals the Poughkeepsie public is generously invited. Prof. 
George C. Gow, head of the department of music at the 
college, is in Europe this year on sabbatical leave, and 
Prof. George S. Dickinson is acting head during his ab- 
sence. On October 13, the New York Trio—Clarence 
Adler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist—gave a splendid recital. On October 23, 
Louise Stallings, soprano, with John Doane as accompanist, 
gave a song recital, it being the gift of two students. On 
November 9, Cordelia Lee, violinist, played. 

The new year begins on January 12, with an organ recital 
by J. Wesley Sears, and January 19 E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, gives a recital. Marcel Dupré, the French organ- 
ist, comes in March, and on May 4, Maier and Pattison 
will play. Besides these numerous events, the college choir 
has had also the assistance at different times of Frieda 
Klink, soprano, and Albert Wiederhold, baritone, both of 
New York, and every Sunday evening Prof. Geer gives a 
short organ recital known as “Dark Music.” tts, 

Regina, Sask., Can., November 14.—To the Women’s 
Musical Club much credit should be given for the ad- 
vancement and understanding of music here. At present 
the members are making a study of such subjects as so- 
nata composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The Capitol City is producing local talent whose work 
compares well with that of prominent artists who visit 
here. Among these is Mrs. J. F. James, who is president 
of the Orpheus Club, and who is highly commended for 
her accomplishments. Mrs. James is an excellent violinist 

Fisk O'Hara, actor singer in Land of Romance, capti- 
vated the Thanksgiving holiday crowds at the Regina 
Theater. 

Lately Prussia, Denmark, Italy and France have been 
represented in local musical circles in the persons of Er- 
nest Dudos, Athenian pianist; Axel Skovgaard, Danish vio- 
linist; Chernynoff, Russian pianist, and Marcel Dupré, 
organist of Notre Dame Church, Paris. The latter appeared 
here during the first week of November; his interesting 
program was heard with keen appreciation and pleasure. 

Axel Skovgaard, violinist, was assisted in his recital by 
Alice McClung Skovgaard, pianist. They gave a charming 
program. 

Chernynoff, pianist, appeared at the Capitol Theater fol- 
lowing the Thanksgiving holidays, and the same theater 
was also instrumental in introducing Ernest Dudos, pianist, 
to a Regina audience. The Capitol Theater has within its 
walls one of the finest pipe organs in Canada, and every 
effort is being made by all connected with the theater to 
build up a widespread, popular musical reputation. A Cap- 
itol orchestra of thirty members has been formed, with 
W. Knight-Wilson conducting. R. G. B. 

Sacramento, Cal., (See “Music on Pacific Slope”). 


San Antonio, Tex., November 7.—The music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club held the first meeting of the 
season October 25, at which time the program was given 
by Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; William Paglin, violinist, 
Eleanor Mackensen, pianist, and Mrs. W. H. Noble, vio- 
linist. The accompanists were Mrs. J. W. Hoit and Mrs. 
Albert J. Brandon. 

Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano, and Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, complimented the disabled men in the station hos- 
pital of the Red Cross, with a program of interesting 
numbers, October 25, the day following Miss Ponselle’s 
recital under the auspices of the Mozart Society. 

The founding of the Academy of Arts and Sciences marks 
a decisive step in cultural advancement in San Antonio. 
It was organized for the promotion and dissemination of 
useful knowledge in the arts, letters and sciences’ by the 
method of popular semi-monthly lectures given from 
October through May, according to the announcement. The 
music section is under the personal supervision of Frida 
Stjerna. She is preparing a program of folk and classical 
music, representative of the nations. At the second meeting 
of the season, held October 27, the musical numbers were 
three piano solos, given by Mary Campbell of Westmoor- 
land College. Mme. Stjerna gave a short talk describing 
the characteristics of the composers Moszkowski, Cyril 
Scott and MacDowell, whose compositions were played. 

Our Lady of the Lake Academy presented the Chicago 
Grand Opera Quartet October 29, in the auditorium of the 
school. The quartet is composed of Irene Jonani, soprano ; 
Barbara Wait, contralto; Adamo kray, baritone, and 
William Michaelis, tenor. The program was very inter- 
esting, consisting of quartets, solos and duets, with a group 
of piano numbers by Mary Winslow, accompanist. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, 
president, formally opened its season, October 30, with 
a musicale and reception, at which time the prize-winning 
compositions in the third annual competition were given. 
Composers of the State of Texas are eligible. This year’s 
winners were John M. Steinfeldt, of San Antonio, pidno 
composition, An Evening in Venice, first prize of $100.00; 
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W. J. Marsh, of Fort Worth, vocal composition, De Pro- 
fundis, first prize of $100.00. (Mr. Steinfeldt and Mr. 
Marsh were also winners in last year’s competition.) The 
second prize for both piano and vocal compositions was 
won by Henry Jacobsen, who is not in the city at present. 
Their titles were Valse Fantastique (piano) and Sleep 
(vocal). Mr. Steinfeldt played his composition and William 
Turner, tenor, sang Mr. Marsh’s composition with the 
composer at the piano. Mr. Jacobsen’s piano number was 

layed by Olga Hele, who memorized it from manuscript. 

iss Heye is a pupil of Clara Duggan Madison, who was 
chairman of the committee to select the chairman of judges. 
Elsa Harms, contralto, gave Mr. Jacobsen’s composition 
for voice with ‘splendid effect. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Madison. udolph Ganz was chairman of judges. 
Other composers on the program were Oscar J. Fox and 
Frederick King, whose songs were given by Mrs. Roy 
Lowe and Mrs. Guy Simpson, contraltos. Mr. Steinfeldt 
also played two other compositions of his own, and Mr. 
Turner sang Vesperole, by Mr. Marsh, with the composer 
at the piano. Mrs. J. W. Hoit has already been appointed 
chairman of the local committee to select the judges for 
this season. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, is fostering a series of musical lectures this season 
the first of which was given October 31. The series con- 
sists of the Ring of the Nibelung and Parsifal, given by 
Mrs. C. C. Higgins, lecturer, with Mrs. Lawrence Meadows 
at the piano, playing the various motifs, assisted by Albert 
Beze, operating the stereopticon machine. Mrs. Higgins 
has her subject well mastered, having heard the operas in 
Europe many times; consequently the lecture was instructive 
and entertaining. At the close of the lecture Mattie Herff 
Rees, Mrs. Guy Simpson and Mrs. Alfred Duer sang the 
Rhinemaidens’ Trio. The sixth lecture is on Famous Or- 
chestras and Their Conductors, by Frida Stjerna, and the 
seventh is on Oratorio, by Walter Dunham. 

The Woman’s Club enjoyed an unusual program Novem- 
ber 1 when the voice of M. Eleanor Brackenridge, Texas 
pioneer woman who has been responsible for many great 
things, was heard by radio at the clubhouse. After her 
warm message Frida Stjerna, who is a pioneer in radio 
broadcasting, gave a program also by radio, of classical 
numbers, opening with a song by Oscar J. Fox, resident 
composer, and closing with a song of her native country, 
Sweden. Arra Ashby was at the piano. Ethel Crider, 
pianist, gave two numbers, one of which was a number 
by a former San Antonian, Harold Morris, and Willeta 
Mae Clarke, violinist, also gave a selection. Mary Camp- 
bell, pianist, played two numbers, which closed the pro- 
gram. 

Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, was presented in recital November 3 
by the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams- 
Beck, president. Miss Lucchese is a San Antonian, and 
she was greeted by a house which was filled to overflowing. 
Many were turned away at the door, unable to gain ad- 
mittance. The city is very proud of this young artist. As 
she stepped on the stage she was greeted with prolonged 
applause and during the evening received not only many 
exquisite floral tributes, but also the Italian colony pre- 
sented to her (Flora Granato making the presentation 
speech) a handsome silver meshbag. The program included 
the mad scene from Lucia, which was done in costume 
by popular request. Encores were necessary after each 
group and Shadow March (Del Riego) had to be repeated. 
Eulalio Sanchez played the flute obligato for the Lucia 
number. Special mention must be made of the accompani- 
ments of Ola Gulledge, which were excellent. Miss Luc- 
chese was the honor guest at a number of luncheons and 
dinners during her short stay. S. W. 


San Diego, Cal—(See “Music on The Pacific 

Slope.’’) 
San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on The Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Shreveport, La., November 15.—One of the first 
events of the season was the presentation, under the 
auspices of the First Baptist Church Choir, of the Chicago 
Opera Quartet, featuring Irene Jonani, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera; Barbara Wait, contralto of the same organiza- 
tion; William Michaelis, tenor of the Montreal Opera 
Company, and Adamo Dockray, baritone of the Boston 


Opera Company. These artists appeared in a mixed pro-, 


gram of sacred and operatic numbers on October 21 in the 
auditorium of the First Baptist Church and afforded keen 
enjoyment to a large and discriminating audience. 

On November 2 William Wade Hinshaw presented Mo- 
zart’s opera comique, The Impresario, at the State Fair 
Grounds Coliseum, with Percy Hemus, tenor, supported by 
Francis Tyler, Thomas McGranahan, Hazel Huntington, 
Lottice Howell and Gladys Craven. The event was the 
first number of a series to be given this season by the 
Free Lyceum Bureau, an organization backed by the Citi- 
zens’ Educational Council, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide Shréveport with the best possible attractions to be 
obtained along artistic and educational lines, which any- 
one is entitled to hear gratis, upon the mere formality of 
asking for tickets. The funds for the series are subscribed 
by the business firms and private citizens of the city. 
The audience was a large one and the efforts of Mr. Hemus 
and his associates were received with enthusiasm. This 
operetta made an instant appeal to the hearers, as was 
evidenced by their unusually hearty reception of it. Mr 
Hemus and his assisting artists were in excellent voice, 
doing every measure of the score ample vocal and inter- 
pretative justice, while their delineations of the numberless 
humorous situations were done with artistry. The accom- 
panist, Gladys Craven, proved herself a thorough artist. 

Musical events by prominent local artists have included 
organ recitals by Grace A. Newman, organist of the First 
Baptist Church, and Leo B. Pomeroy, organist of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. Mr. Pomeroy has announced a 
series of organ recitals, covering the winter and early 
spring months, in which he will present a finely arranged 
sequence of the Fae organ masterpieces. 

Hattie Ellen Ullman, a graduate of the Guilmant Organ 
School, of New York City, and a piano pupil of Leopold 
Godowsky, has recently taken the position of organist at 
the First Methodist Church. 

The Matinee Musical Coterie, a select musical organiza- 
tion composed of the leading amateurs and professionals of 
the city, gives fortnightly recitals, in addition to spon- 
soring frequent appearances of well known artists, and is 
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effecting a highly beneficial musical propaganda for the 
community and surrounding country. 

Jascha Heifetz is to play in Shreveport on February 13, 
making his first appearance in this part a ~ ae 


Sioux City, Ia., November 14.—The Sioux City con- 
cert course opened on October 30 with a concert by Anna 
Case, who gave a splendid program, pleasing her large 
audience thoroughly. She imparted dramatic feeling to all 
‘her numbers, and her gracious stage presence added much 
to the effectiveness. 

Sioux City is elated over the success of the Monahan 
Post Band in winning first prize at the convention of the 
American Legion at New Orleans. About a hundred bands 
were in the competition, and the Sioux City band made a 
very high score. Harry Johnson is the bandmaster, and 
Ernest Lower the drum major. The boys were received 
with great enthusiasm on their return and were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by the Rotary Club in honor of the 
occasion. Plans are being laid for a series of local con- 
certs by the band, and a tour is also being arranged. 


The Western Iowa chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, with headquarters at Sioux City, is planning a 
series of Sunday afternoon organ recitals to be given by 
members of the guild. A public church service will also 
be given to bring before the public more thoroughly the 
aims and purposes of the guild. 

Lillian June Ellis has resumed her work as choir di- 
rector of the Mayflower Congregational Church and in- 
structor in voice, after a long illness. O. A. M. 


Spartanburg, S. C., November 14.—Opening with a 
song recital by Carolina Lazzari, soprano, November 13, 
the winter concert course given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Music Club and Converse College, promises to 
be one of the most enjoyable series presented to.the people 
of Spartanburg, S. C., by these organizations. The second 
number on this artist course is a piano recital by Harold 
Bauer, December 11. The third and last will be the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, February 5. 

Two members of the music faculty of Converse Col- 
lege—Nora Lee Smith, soprano, and Wilson P. Price, 
pianist—were introduced to Spartanburg music lovers in a 
concert given at the college auditorium November 6. The 
attendance was small, but those who were present were 
well repaid. DS 


Vancouver, B. C., November 11.—Geraldine Farrar 
sang to a capacity audience at the Capitol Theater, Octo- 
ber 17. Until the conclusion Miss Farrar sang with re- 
serve and a noticeable lack of that interpretative fire 
that enables her to carry all before her. Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, proved an assisting artist of exceptional musical 
attainments. The assisting vocalist, Henry Weldon, also 
won a high place in the regard of the audience. 


The American Light Opera Company’s presentation of 
de Koven’s Robin Hood drew many patrons to the Avenue 
Theater. The splendid verve of the performance as a 
whole, its good staging and costuming (with adequate 
chorus and orchestra) pleased the audience. The Pen- 
nington sang and acted a vivacious Lady Marian, and 
Harry Pfeil made a success as Robin Hood. Carl Bundschu 
was an outstanding Little John; Paula Ayers displayed an 
appreciation of artistic values in vocal and histrionic art, 
and her Alan-A-Dale was a high light of the performance ; 
Edward Andrews, as the sheriff, showed cleverness and 
originality in his stage business. 

October 19 marked the farewell appearance of Harold 
Nelson Shaw to the public of Vancouver. Mr. Shaw, who 
is well remembered by theatergoers throughout Western 
Canada as Harold Nelson, has been an important factor in 
the artistic life of Vancouver for the past ten years. A 
capacity audience heard him and wished him success on his 
professional tour of New Zealand and Australia as a dra- 
matic reader. Mr. Shaw will be accompanied by Frank 
Hopkinson, a promising young tenor, who made a notable 
success as the assisting artist. 

The Vancouver Operatic Society has begun rehearsals 
of The Cingalese, under the baton of J. C. Welch. 

The Vancouver Music Teachers’ Association has ar- 
ranged a course of five lectures to be given by Louise Van 
Ogle of Seattle. ee Se 


Wichita, Kan., November 9.—The Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra has started rehearsals and will fulfill the prom- 
ised number of concerts this season. One late program 
was given last spring; the balance of the series is to be 
completed this season, and members of the association 
have already guaranteed the list by subscription. 

The Denishawn School of Dancing has announced its 
Wichita branch opening on the second floor, 138 North 
Lawrence avenue. Alice E. Mills will have charge of the 
school. A piano department is maintained in connection, 
under Grace Baker-Shanklin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Campbell of Hutchinson, have as- 
sumed charge of the music for the Central Christian 
Church. Mr. Campbell has opened a studio at 304 Sedg- 
wick Building, and will teach voice. He is a tenor and has 
appeared here several times as soloist in Messiah perform- 
ances. Mr. Campbell will be choirmaster at the church, 
and Mrs. Campbell will be the regular organist. : 

No little interest is attached to the visit of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra this season inasmuch as it is its 
first visit to Wichita. Rudolph Ganz is well known here, 
popular, and his conductorship will add interest; also the 
soloist announced, Carolina Lazzari, than whom there is 
no singer of late seasons visiting Wichita who exceeds 
her in vocal popularity. ee 

Eastern publishers have taken keen notice of Wichita’s 
musical progress and standing in the State. Several real 
exhibitions of portfolios, new music, etc., have been held 
by Ditson, Schirmer, and others. Arthur J. Crosby, re 
resenting Arthur P. Schmidt Co., was here this month. 
The Eberhart-Hays Company opened a music department 
this fall. The Jenkins Company, of Kansas City, has 
taken a lease on Douglas avenue and will open a music 
store here. 7 

The Musical Art Society is holding regular meetings. 
Many new musicians have been presented, newcomers in 
Wichita’s musical colony. 4 

The Brokaw studios are active in presenting several pro- 
grams by students this month. Two programs, one by ad- 
vanced students of Ralph Brokaw, violinist, and Florence 
Young Brokaw, pianist, and one intermediate program, 
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have been heard, and three individual piano recitals are 
announced by Mrs. Brokaw. 

The Wichita College of Music has been on ag thd pre- 
senting pupils’ recitals on Sundays. The faculty has been 
presented as well in the regular fall program. 

The Miller Theater has inaugurated a series of Music 
Lovers’ Nights. Every Wednesday evening, in addition 
to the regular bill, the orchestra, augmented by leading 
players under Hans Flath, give half hour programs of ex- 
cellent proportions. Terry Ferrel is concertmaster and 
the programs are enriched by the appearance of local 
soloists. R. B. 


GREENSBORO ENJOYS 
“THE IMPRESARIO” 


Greensboro, N. C., November 6.—Mozart’s opera comique, 
“The Impresario,” presented by William Wade Hinshaw, 
with Percy Hemus in the name part, was heard here on 
October 17 by 1500 people, at the Municipal Theater. 
Sponsored by the North Carolina State College, this was 
the first number of the series of musical events being pre- 
sented by the college this season, and also the first ap- 
pearance of the company since its reorganization for this 
season. Percy Hemus, in the leading role, was a host 
within himself; in splendid voice, his singing was a delight. 
His diction was at all times understandable. His charac- 
terization of the eccentric and comical Impresario was con- 
vincingly done. The other members of the cast ably sup- 
ported Mr. Hemus. Thomas McGranahan, as Mozart, the 
composer; Francis Tyler, as Philip, the Impresario’s 
nephew; Hazel Huntington, as Mme. Hafer, Mozart's 
prima-donna sister-in-law, and Lottice Howell as Mlle. 
Dorothea Ulrich, were well chosen for their parts, and in 
solo and ensemble presented the music in fine style, with 
clear pronunciation and enunciation of text. Miss Howell 
and Miss Huntington sang especially well in the many 
bravura passages with which their parts abound. Mr. 
McGranahan possesses a lyric voice of much sweetness and 
color, and was ingratiating in the manner of his singing 
and acting. Mr. Tylor in the small part allotted him was 
entirely satisfactory. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the bringing for- 
ward of such gems as this opera proved to be, in the artistic 
and finished way in which “The Impresario” was given. 
Many in the audience had probably never heard opera before, 
and from the spontaneous applause it was evident that the 
audience was enjoying itself. Should we be so fortunate 
as to have some of the other productions which Mr. Hinshaw 
is producing, a full house could be assured. J. W. W. 


An American Singer in Germany 


Sophie Spriestersbach, a Pittsburgh soprano who studied 
for several years in Germany, has been engaged for the 
opera in Dessau. Her debut will be made as Sieglinde in 
“Valkyrie” and her second role will be Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 
During the summer Miss Spriestersbach, whose profes- 
sional name is Sophie Moreno, gave a joint recital at Bad 
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Toélz with the tenor, Franz Gruber, and the local paper 
spoke of her appearance as follows: “In Sophie Moreno 
we made the acquaintance of a singer who has splendid 
vocal material and thorough training. She displays genu- 
ine temperament in her interpretations. She has the blood 
of a real artist in her. The public was very liberal in its 
applause.” 


Herbert Wilber Greene Teaching in New York 


The close of Herbert Wilber Greene’s Brookfield Sum- 
mer School of Singing was marked by an excellent = 
formance of Gounod’s “Mireille,” a charming opera which 
has had but few hearings in this country. In this pro- 
duction the difficult title role was taken by Agnes Hawkin- 
son, of Vermont, ably supported by Myron Niesley, who 
sang the part wf the lover with romance and cunning. 
Other members of the school took the minor parts with 
no little artistic effect. Hilda Deighten directed the opera 

Some of Mr. Greene’s pupils who had not attended the 
summer session for several years returned and entered into 
the work with great enthusiasm. Among these were Elsa 
Miiller of Washington, Augustiye Haughton of Philadel 
phia, and Alice Driscoll of Chicago. 

Mr. Greene has returned to New York and reopened 
his studio in Carnegie Hall. Cora Greene is resuming 
her work for the winter, beginning a busy season of vocal 
coaching and piano instruction. Special recitals are being 
planned for the season by Mr. Greene’s New York pupiis. 
Miss Deighten was booked for a song recital in Allentown, 
Pa., on November 21. 


“Matzenauer Delights Large Audience” 


Under this headline, the Helena (Mont), Independent, 
reviewed the recital given at Helena on October 8 by Mar 
garet Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Mme. Matzenauer’s program consisted of a group of op- 
eratic arias by Bizet, Thomas and Meyerbeer, songs . 
Brahms, Wolf, Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Warren, Ronald, Del 
Riego and La Forge and a group of Mexican folk songs 
arranged by La Forge. Georges Vause was at the piano and 
also played a group of solos. 

“Matzenauer,” wrote the critic, “has been heralded as 
the supreme artist with the perfect voice, and the delighted 
audience of last evening seemed to agree with even Madame’s 
eloquent press agent. Her personal charm, wonderful voice 
and training and ease of manner won her instant and com- 
plete favor. With the exposition given throughout the 
recital of her wonderful range and facility of execution 
it is easy to comprehend how she essays contralto and mezzo 
roles with equal effect. A beautifully balanced and selected 
program of five parts was given, encores being demanded 
and graciously given after each group.” 





La Forge Pupil Wins Favor as Composer 


At a recent concert in Los Angeles, Margaret Matzenauer 
sang a group of songs by Elinor Warren, with the com 
poser at the piano. Miss Warren returns this month to 
resume her studies in the La Forge-Beritimen studios. 
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NORTH SHORE TO HAVE ITS 


OWN ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Frieda Hempel Arouses Great Enthusiasm at Recital—Ethel Frank Heard for First Time and Pleases—Players’ Classes 
Inaugurated at Columbia School—Edith Mason and Josef Lhevinne Soloists at Kinsolving Musicale—Lake View 
Musical Society and Musical Causerie Give Programs—Conservatory and Studio Notes—Pupils’ Recitals 


Chicago, November 18.—Frieda Hempel had last Sunday 
afternoon practically al! to herself, as no other concert of 
great importance took place on that day. Hers was at the 


Wight 


Studebaker Theater under the management of F. 

Neumann, The inclemency of the weather could not stop 
her admirers and as they are legion here the large and 
unsympathetic theater was nearly filled. Mme. Hempel 


was heard in her two first groups, consisting of the aria 
from Mozart’s Titus, Schubert's Ave Maria and Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen and Schumann’s Du bist vie eine Blume 
and Fruehlingsnacht. If it were only to hear the recitalist 
in German songs, the dilettante would surely have been 
repaid, as more perfect phrasing, interpretation and singing 
of those lieder would be hard to conceive. Furthermore, 
Frieda Hempel has a personality that brings joy to ner 
public. She literally sparkles with the joy of life and com- 
municates that happy mood to her audience. Personality 
nowadays means much and if there is a charming and pieas- 
ing one, it is Mme, Hempel’s. Beautifully gowned, she 
looked regal to the eye, and her singing was a joy to the ear. 
The recitalist was happy in having as accompanist Coen- 
raad V. Bos, who, besides supplying most artistic accom- 
paniments, pl. ayed for a solo the Mozart sonata in C major, 
after which he gave an encore, Frieda Hempel, with Bos 
at the piano, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist, wili return to the 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 11, when 
she will render a Jenny Lind recital. 


Society’s OPENING RECEPTION. 


On Monday afternoon, November 13, the Lake View 
Musical Society held its opening reception and concert at 
the Parkway Hotel. The artists of the day furnishing 
the musical program were John Barclay, baritone; Fred- 
erick Bristol, pianist, and Stella Roberts, violinist. 
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cital at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory on Friday evening, 
November 10. Miss Kurth sang a varied and interesting 
program to the great credit of her mentor, and won the 
hearty plaudits of a delighted gathering. On her program 
were included Handel, Paisello, Brogi, Sibella, MacFadyen, 


Kramer, Carpenter, Campbell-Tipton, Strauss, Brahms, 
Old French, Fourdrain, Poldowski, Stickles, Pierce, 
Homer and Cox numbers. 

LutHeraAN HospitaL BEeNerFit 


For the benefit of the Chicago Lutheran Hospital Asso- 
ciation a concert was presented Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 15, at Orchestra Hall, by Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
organist; Hans Muenzer, violinist; Louise Hattstaedt- 
Winter, soprano; Hans Koelbel, cellist, and George G. 
Smith, baritone. 

New Trier TownsHip OrcHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 

The North Shore is to have its own orchestral associa- 
tion. Representative music lovers, prominent club women 
and business men from the towns of Glencoe, Kenilworth, 
Wilmette and Winnetka, have recently organized the New 
Trier Township Orchestral Association for the purpose of 
sponsoring a series of high-class orchestral concerts to be 
given in the Auditorium of the New Trier High School at 
Kenilworth by The Little Symphony of Chicago. 

During recent years, several things have contributed 
toward making it difficult for the large majority of North 
Shore people to attend the symphony concerts in Chicago. 
By inaugurating a series of monthly orchestral concerts 
with prominent soloists in the Kenilworth school, which 
is ideally situated for this purpose, it is hoped to give all 
music lovers of the township an opportunity to enjoy the 
best music at home. The Auditorium has a_ seating 
capacity of over 1000, and tickets’ for the series have been 
allotted to each town in proportion to population. Local 
committees have disposed of practically all the tickets and 
the concerts for this season are an assured success. 

Seconp Musicat CAUSERIE. 

The second of the series of three musical causeries given 
at the homes of society women, under the auspices of the 
Musical Guild of Illinois, was presented by Jeanne De 
Mare, the lecturer-pianist, on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 14, at the home of Mrs. John Borden. As at the 
previous causerie the lecturer had the able assistance ot 
John Barclay, baritone, and Frederick Bristol, pianist. 

A Busy Two Weexs at Busu CoNSERVATORY. 

A Chopin recital by Jan Chiapusso and a lecture by 
Justine Wegener on the Influence of German Folk songs 
on the Classics mark the activities of the past week at 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago’s progressive music school. 
In addition to these programs, a radio program at Station 
WDAP will be given Tuesday night and a students’ recital 
by students of Mme. Wegener and piano pupils is an- 
nounced for Saturday afternoon. 

Next week, a number of concerts and recitals have been 
arranged, including the presentation of an original musical 
comedy, The Black King, by residents of the Bush Con- 
servatory Dormitories on Saturday night, November 25. 

Students of Mae Graves Atkins, of Bush Conservatory, 
will give a recital November 23, and members of the Ex- 
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pression Department are booked for a program November 
The Junior students will appear in the regular monthly 
recital on Saturday afternoon, November 25. 

Very gratifying results have been secured in the sub- 
scriptions for the season seat sale of the orchestra concerts 
of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Training School Or- 
chestra, the first concert of which is booked for Monday 
evening, December 4, in Orchestra Hall. 

Richard Czerwonky, conductor, has arranged a very at- 
tractive program including three soloists, namely, Robert 
Quick, violinist; Fyrne Bogle, pianist, and Vilas Johnson, 
baritone. 

From present indications, an enormous crowd will greet 
the orchestra and its conductor, which won many friends 
last year through the successful concerts given in Orchestra 
Hall. The balcony and gallery will be open to the public 
on presentation of tickets of admission and the main floor 
and boxes will be reserved for the season ticket subscribers. 

Krinso_vinc Musica Mornincs. 

It did not take many words to write the history of crea- 
tion and following that example Edith Mason’s and Josef 
Lhevinne’s contributions to the first Kinsolving Musical 
Morning, which took place in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday, November 14, can be written 
in equally as few words. Edith Mason sang beautifully, her 
enunciation was perfection and she was lovely to look upon; 
she is a recitalist par excellence. Lhevinne played with 


- splendid technic, good interpretative insight and tine tone. 


The elite audience that packed the ballroom feted to the 
echo both artists. A very auspicious opening for the Kin- 
solving Musical Mornings! 


Ernet Frank HEarp 


Ethel Frank was heard for the first time in Chicago at 
Orchestra Hall on Friday evening, November 17. Miss 
Frank, who hails from Boston, New York and the East, 
where she has made a big name for herself, will hereafter 
be counted among the most popular visitors that come an- 
nually to this city. Beautiful to look upon, superbly dressed, 
she was a picture to behold and the manner in which she 
projected her voice showed her a sure and intelligent musi- 
cian, one who relies as much on her brains as on her organ. 
A mistress in program-making, she included in her recital 
songs seldom heard in the concert hall and she rendered each 
one of those heard by this reviewer in a manner completely 
to her credit. The recital was opened with four songs by 
Richard Strauss, each sung with great beauty of tone, fine 
phrasing, remarkable shading and distinct enunciation. The 
second group included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of the 
Bride, which the newcomer sang true to pitch—a fact 
noticeable, as without piano accompaniment many a singer 
often sins against just intonation. Franz’s Ah, Were I But 
a Little Bee was given with much delicacy of tone. The 
difficult song by Vierne, called The Gallop, was admirably 
rendered by the singer as well as by her accompanist, Mary 
Shaw Swain. Le Gardeur de chevres, by Lenormand, and 
Loewe’s Walpurgisnacht concluded the group. The public 
rewarded Ethel Frank with much applause and demanded 
many encores. She will, no doubt, be heard often in these 
surroundings. 

Tue MacBurney Sruptos. 

A very interesting program was given in Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, November 17, by advanced pupils of the 
MacBurney Studios. Celia Van Der Meer, soprano, was 
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heard to very good advantage in a group of songs which 
brought out the resource and fullness of her voice. Dwight 
Stephenson, tenor, followed with Celeste Aida by Verdi, 
which he delivered with much credit. Irene Connor, in 
two numbers revealed a splendid contralto voice, which 
she used intelligently and with assurance; her tones were 
rich and sonorous. Fred Hall Huntley, baritone, in three 
numbers by Homer, demonstrated a voice both smooth and 
sonorous and handled with taste and aplomb—a routined 
singer. These four singers reflect the work of conscien- 
tious teaching. The evening was closed by presenting The 
Persian Garden, a song-cycle familiar to most of us, which 
proved not only well sung, but very enjoyable from a musi- 
sal standpoint and served to bring out a quartet which 
blended very well, enabling the delivery of all of the music 
with good effect. Anna Daze was at the piano. 


Kart Buren Stern Presents Pupit. 


Karl Buren Stein presented his pupil, Georgios Coutroulis, 
baritone, to a large and well pleased audience at Kimball 
Hall, November 17. Mr. Stein was accompanist. 


City Crus’s CHAMBER Music SerIgs. 


In casting about for a fit opportunity to make the best 
possible use of its capacities and ability in the field of music 
for the benefit of the community generally, the City Club 
of Chicago, a civic organization, has long ago concluded 
that popular chamber music presents the most fruitful field 
of endeavor for its efforts. Hence, the annual programs of 
chamber music presented by the club, of which the present 
is by far the most ambitious yet attempted. The series 
was opened on Wednesday evening, November 15, by the 
Beethoven Trio, one of the finest ensemble organizations, 
which is made up of M. Jennette Loudon, pianist; Ralph 
Michaelis, violinist, and Theodore DuMoulin, cellist. Be- 
sides the Beethoven B flat major and the Arensky D minor 
trios, the program comprised shorter numbers by Faure, 
Goossens, and Glazounoff. These concerts are given once 
a month and the Beethoven Trio will furnish the February 
14 and May 16 programs. 


Notes FROM THE GUNN SCHOOL. 


Blanche Strong of the Gunn faculty gave a delightful 
recital at the Lake Shore Drive Recital Hall, Tuesday 
evening. She played, with Mr. Gunn at the second piano, 
the Beethoven variations by Saint-Saéns and, supported by 
Miss Neff of the faculty, gave a brilliant performance of 
the MacDowell D minor concerto, prepared with the late 
William H. Sherwood and with the composer himself. 
Clementine Mullere presented a group of songs with her 
wonted charm. 

Saturday afternoon recitals by the advanced students of 
the Gunn school have been inaugurated. The first, taking 
place on November 11, was presented by Hadassah Delso, 
pianist; Beulah Alexander, soprano, and Mildred Gravely, 
pianist. 

BEETHOVEN TrIO TO Present Its ANNUAL SERIES. 


The many friends and admirers of the Beethoven Trio 
will welcome the news that this splendid organization—con- 
sisting of M. Jennette Loudon, pianist; Ralph Michaelis, 
violinist, and Theodore DuMoulin, cellist—will this year 
again present its annual series of chamber music concerts. 
The series will comprise three concerts, beginning December 
10 and continuing February 4 and March 4, and will take 
place as usual in Academy Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


Prayers’ CLAsses AT CoLUMBIA SCHOOL. 


The stringed instrument section of the Columbia School 
faculty is now a strong feature of the school with such 
figures in it as Ludwig Becker, George Dasch, and the 
recent acquisition of Alfred ,Wallenstein, first cellist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. There are also a number 
of other efficient teachers in the string departments. 

As a result of the increased interest in this department, 
Columbia School, always progressive, offers an unusual 
and attractive feature to known as players’ classes. 
These classes will be conducted by George Dasch and 
Alfred Wallenstein, and are for the special benefit and 
interest of professional players (pianists, violinists, etc.) 
and of such amateurs who are of sufficiently advanced 
standing to participate. 

The object is to offer opportunity for ensemble playing 
with these distinguished artists—an opportunity almost 
closed to most players outside of the Civic Orchestra, and 
practically unavailable otherwise for pianists. Only a 
small fee is charged for a term of such “playing together” 
lessons, and a nominal fee will admit listeners to the classes. 
These classes are entirely distinct from the regular ensemble 
classes of the school. 

Columbia School announces the engagement of Prof. 
William F. Rice of Wheaton College to conduct classes 
in psychology and history of education. These classes are 
for the special benefit of the public school music depart- 
ment and are a requirement of the course. 

This is only another example of the splendid and unusual 
academic facilities offered by Columbia School which 
brings the music training received there up to such a uni- 
formly high standard. 

Cuicaco Musica Cottece Concert AND Notes. 


The Chicago Musical College presented students of the 

iano, violin, cello and vocal departments in the Recital 

all, Steinway Hall building, Friday evening. Those who 
interpreted the program were Hannah Braverman, Eliza- 
beth Richmond, Leopoldine Aicholzer, Raphael B. Pierson 
and Viola Kneeland, pianists; Genevieve Bowden, Raymond 
Webster, Marion Bullamore and Flora Dickinson, vocal- 
ists; Rene Blondin, cellist, and Marshall Sossom, violinist. 

{Weldon Whitlock, student of the vocal department, has 
been engaged as tenor soloist at St. Chrysostom’s Church. 
Mabel Wrede Hunter of the faculty, and Elsa Soderstrom 
will give a joint recital before the Swedish Club, Sunday 
afternoon, December 3. Olive M. Stratton, student of the 
college, will officiate 1s organist at the Church of the 
Epiphany during the absence of Mr. Wedertz on a concert 
tour in Pennsylvania this week. Lucille Wachtel, student 
of Dr. Fery Lulek, sang for the radio at the Drake Hotel. 
Antoinette Garnes, student of the vocal department, has 
been re-engaged for the musicals at the Windermere Hotel. 
Catherine and Rose Riedel, vocal students, sang for the 
Daily News Radio November ‘he opera class is 
rehearsing W r’s Tannhauser and Bizet’s Carmen. 

Bill Kuderoff, il of the Russian prima ballerina of 
the Chicago Musical College, danced successfully on No- 
vember 10 in the Lawndale Masonic Temple. On the same 
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evening program appeared also Cecil Freeman and Minette 
Levy, both also pupils of ballet at the college. 
New Works anv Levitzkt SHARE OrcHESTRA’s PROGRAM. 

With Mischa Levitzki making his appearance here after 
an absence of a few seasons and two new compositions re- 
ceiving first performance here, this week’s program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was not without interest. 
Levitzki, one of the most thoroughly satisfying pianists on 
the concert stage today, chose for his solo the Schumann 
A minor concerto and, playing it brilliantly, stirringly, 
and with his ever-present vivacity and astonishing skill 
was justly peta al to the echo by the listeners, who ex- 
pressed their delight in wild enthusiasm. The first of the 
new works presented was a ballet suite, La Boutique Fan- 
tasque, the music of which was drawn from piano compo- 
sitions by Rossini, and arranged for orchestra by Ottorino 
Respighi. While it proved a pleasing suite, no doubt, it 
would be more effective with a ballet as in places it sounded 
weak and not even the admirable rendition given it by 
Conductor Stock and his orchestra could make it more 
than ordinary. Goossens’ The Eternal Rhythm left the 
listeners nonplussed and impressed as an indefinite ultra 
modern puzzle, and one left the hall wondering what it 
was all about. This was its first performance in America. 
Besides playing the two new numbers superbly and sup- 
porting pevitzki admirably in the Schumann concerto, the 
orchestra gave the Unfinished Schubert symphony a ray- 
ishing reading—so splendid indeed that it could not have 
been improved upon. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy and Charles La Berge 
presented a program of unusual excellence Saturday after- 
noon, November 4, at Kimball Hall. George Sterbenz 
opened the program with a fine performance of the Men- 
delssohn “Fantasie,” followed by Florence Hutton, who 
demonstrated her thorough training in her rendition of the 
Chopin G minor ballade. After a brilliant performance of 
the Liszt E major polonaise, little ten-year-old Jeannette 
Eppstein surprised the large audience by her playing of the 
first movement of the Mozart D minor concerto. There 
was a complete technical mastery, a beautiful tone, perfect 
rhythm and musical understanding. Richard Hire, who is 
one of Mr. Levy’s most reliable artist-pupils, played De- 
bussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse” with poetry and charm, and Ruth 
Shapinsky closed the program with a brilliant performance 
of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, Mr. Levy 
accompanying on a second piano. There was some excellent 
singing by Mmes. George Koemptgen and Frieda Knitter as 
well as Margaret Schenk and Julius Braeckelaere. 

The Department of Public School Music under the direc- 
tion of O. E. Robinson is having a most successful year. 
The enrollment is twenty-five per cent. larger than that of 
last season. Practically every one of last year’s graduating 
class was successfully placed in a satisfactory position this 
fall. A few positions recently secured are: Marion Stanley, 
class of 1922, supervisor of music, West Frankfort (IIl.) ; 
Velma Steeter, 1922, supervisor of music, Fergus Falls 
(Minn.); Lillian Darby, 1922, supervisor of music Val- 
paraiso (Ind.). Mrs. Louise Winter, soprano, and George 
G. Smith, baritone, have been engaged to sing at the Chicago 
Theater, November 19. Alice Jefferson, pianist, artist- 
pupil of Mr. Levy of the Conservatory has accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the piano department, Decatur Musical 
College, Decatur (IIl.). 


Lourse St. Joun WeEsteRvVELT Stupio Notes. 


A series of afternoon musicales will be given at the 
Louise St. John Westervelt on the second and fourth Sat- 
urday afternoons of each month at 4:30. The first one 
took place November 11, when Clara Mammen, soprano, 
and Georgia Herlocker and Elizabeth Houston in duets, 
furnished the program. 


Grace WELSH IN DEMAND AS A CONCERT PIANIST. 


Grace Welsh, along with a large class of pupils at the 
American Conservatory of Music, adds many out-of-town 
recital engagements to her list of activities. On October 
28 Miss Welsh appeared as soloist at the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae held at Louisville (Ky.) ; 
on October 30 in recital at St. Bernard Academy, Nashville 
(Tenn.); November 4, Mt. Carmel Academy, Wichita 
(Kan.); November 6, St. Mary’s, Nauvoo (Ill.). Other 
engagements for this month already arranged for are: 
November 22, Edgewood, Madison (Wis.); 24, Bethlehem 
Hall, Faribault (Minn.) ; 26, St. Clara Academy, Sinsinawa 
(Wis.). 

CotumB1a ScHoot or Music Notes. 


A large audience heard the recital by piano students of 
Helen B. Lawrence given in the school recital hall, Thursday 
evening, November 2. While many of the students are from 
Chicago, there were several pianists from other Illinois 
towns, as well as from Iowa, Indiana and Montana. 

November 8, Opal Felkner, pianist from Gertrude M. 
Murdough’s class, and Elizabeth Houston, contralto in the 
class of Louise St. John Westervelt, gave an artistic pro- 
gram in the school recital hall. These recitals are open to 
the public. ; [ 

Alfred Wallenstein, first cellist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and called by Herman Devries in the 
Chicago American “the Pablo Casals of Chicago,” has just 
been engaged by the Columbia School of Music to head 
the cello department. Mr. Wallenstein will naturally devote 
only a part of his time to teaching, but all the teaching he 
does will be at the school. In addition to individual in- 
struction, he will co-operate with George Dasch in the 
special classes that are now being inaugurated at the school 
with a view to giving professional pianists and violinists 
and such amateurs who have had the requisite training, an 
opportunity for playing the chamber music repertory with 
these artists. It is an opportunity that is practically un- 
attainable in any other way and should create intense 
interest among those musicians who care to profit by such 
a privilege. Jeannette Cox, 





Bender’s First New York Concert Appearance 

Paul Bender, the new basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who made his American debut in Rosenkavalier 
last Friday night, will be heard for the first time in New 
York outside of the Metropolitan when he appears as 
soloist with the Society of the Friends of Music at Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, November 26. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 
OD Wid West Winds cccceccccccccsercsscccccess George Reimherr 


Floy Little Bartlett 


Historical Song Miniatures for Children (Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn), 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, Detroit 
Recitations with Pianoforte Accompaniment—The First Day of 
School, Sister’s Best Feller, “Invy,” 
Ruth Within Lord, Burlington, Iowa 


Mozart, Bach, 


Sweet Little Woman O’ Mine...... Harvey Hindermyer, New York 
My Fidil ls Singing............... Maud Meyer, Burlington, Iowa 
Marion Bauer 
Gold of the Day and Night.............. Mabel Beddoe, New York 
TROUGHS... os vcccvevevsscecccves Mrs. S. W. Plumb, Streator, II). 
Driftwood Fire......sccscsceseces Mrs, S. W. Plumb, Streator, Ill, 
EGE had « ¢<cndebeunsiaeveds edeeuees Harriet Case, New York 


-++e...Sue Harvard, New York 
; ab dhidudesiwesiss Delphine March, New York 
PRR Lesenesegeses Doria Fernanda, San Francisco 
Up the Ocklawaha (Violin and Piano), 

Ruth Kemper, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


BE DO osc cccsccccceocowedekccnsdees Ethel Grow, New York 
A Hermit Thrush at Eve (Piano), 
i— Maurice Dumesnil, Freeport, Ill., Ellendale, N. D. 
Fairy Lullaby.........++..+ Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
Canadian Boat Song (Duet), 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bonelli, Newport, R. I. 


Robert Braine 
PE Td vv been ce PEA v ebm arudeh Get bdaadeses George Reimherr 


Gena Branscombe 


By St. Lawrence Water...........+.. Earle Tuckerman, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease............. Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit......... Rosemary Pfaff, New York 
MGS Nachectcetecdes Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 


G. W. Chadwick 


Were I a Prince Egyptian................ Edwin Swain, Atlanta 


The Rose Leans Over the Pool............. Ethel Grow, N York 
The Northern Days (From Two Folk Songs), asd ane 
; ; Lowell M. Welles, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower...... Magenta Grace, Little Rock, Ark. 
Leland Clarke 
TE SN cients wate ci ccecedtencvasé. Alma Willis, Boston 
Cver the WT 00 Votes. cc cccceccccccccves Alma Willis, Boston 
Moonlight Deep and Tender................. Alma Willis, Boston 
Moonlight Deep and Tender...... Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, Boston 
Ralph Cox 
FRG RMOE so 00 e ceersesescecsdecovcesbas des George Reimherr 
ROTO . b.¢' 0's 0 0:0: 0:0406 060 0ccte'es's Harvey Hindermyer, New York 
SS bk eitaindd 6 Hek6eb oem Julia McCrackin, Monmouth, II, 


To a Hilltop, 


Florence Otis, Akron, Canton, Youngstown, O.; St. Louis, 
_. Joplin, 0, 
y VP ae GRE are Pe ae Mary Davis, Amherst, Mass. 
Be i ndildeddveghaw’ bebe Harvey Hindermyer, New York 
The End of Day........ B®. ...++462++.Mary Davis, Amherst, Mass. 
Arthur Foote 
CONMAME 0's so ccercosersccccccees Merle Alcock, Fort Worth, Tex. 
The Song by the Mill.............. Harvey Hindermyer, New York 
The Song by the Mill............. John McCormack, Boston, Mass. 
Tranquil ve ovceectdeeessecescures Harvcy Hindermyer, New York 
WO GD 0-06 Sabb edhe in ebeveccstdesti Ethel Jones, New York 
Rudolph Ganz 
} CB PO) eer eee Ellen Rumsey, Petersburg, Va. 


Helen Stover, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Little David (Old Negro Song)............. May Pet 
Little David (Old Negro Sen Ay co 
m. Neil O’Connor, North Adams, Boston, Blackinton, Wil- 
litle D woe Mass. 
sittle David (Old Negro Song)........... . chica 
Cus & Thy Slicer gro ng) Elsa Kressman, Chicago 
J m. Neil O’Connor, North Adams, Williamstown, Mass. 
Love's Portrait. eve ehneves Wm. Neil O’Connor, North Adams, Mass. 
I Hear the Millwheel (J’entends le Moulin), 
aod. Jeanne Laval, Williamstown, Maas. 
The Nightingale’s Song (Gai lon la, gai le Rosier), 
eanne Laval, Williamstown, Mass. 
The Little Dancer (La Belle Danseuse), y : 
Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 


Francis Hopkinson 


From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER,” edited and aug- 
mented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 

O’er the Hills Far Away........eccscseceses Ethel Grow, New York 

From “COLONIAL LOVE LYRICS,” edited and augmented by 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 

See Down Maria’s Blushing Cheek......... Ethel Grow, New York 


Bruno Huhn 


How Many Thousand Years Ago.......... Merle Alcock, New York 
PIDs Si ceenocceesccescectess Pietro Soldano, Montclair, N. J. 
WO i dstnte cs ceveRiatasedicdladests Wm. Carroll, Cincinnati 


Louis Edgar Johns 


The Knight’s Return............... Harvey Hindermyer, New York 


Frances McCollin 


O Robin, Little Robin, 
Frieda Hempel, Albany, N. Y.; Bethlehem, Pa.; New Castle, 
’ Pa.; Ripon, Wis.; Ann Arbor, Mich. 
O Robin, Little Robin..........--ceecees Olive Emerson, St. Paul 
O Robin, Little Robin. .Jean Fyffe, Medford Hillside, Mass. (Radio) 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


April, My April..... Merle Alcock, Aurora, N. Y., Fort Worth, Tex. 
April, My April........+.+. Mrs. Will Henniger Little Rock, Ark. 
aS Aline Booher, Little Rock, Ark. 


April, My April Pb cvedesseeodescekuedsmeecn Hazel Shaw, Boston 
Red ”" bles (From When Life’s at the Dawn), 

orence Otis, Canton, O.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo, 
Wheels the Silver Swallow........... Mary Davis, Amherst, Mass. 


Anna Priscilla Risher 
My Own Has Come to M 


e, 
Howard J. Gee, Jefferson Highlands, N. H, (Radio) 
Pivehy Fea cccccccseves Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
Claude Warford 
The Last Wi... .cccccecvevcetecscoeccesecocces George Reimherr 
The Last Wieh....ccccccccccccccecsccess Harold Holst, New York 


The Approach of Night, 





George Reimherr, East Gloucester, Mass.; Sea Cliff, L. IL. 
The Approach of Night.........++seeeeee Harold Holst, New York 
Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’.........+6.secccceseserss George Reimherr 
Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’............ ‘ Davis, Amherst, Mass. 
Twilight Fo’ Dreamin’.........+..000000+ arold Holst, New York 
Tt P37. sce c tc easteepeseteces Harold Holst, New York 


(Advertisement) 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO ENJOYING 
A FINE MUSICAL SEASON 


Toscha Seidel Thrills Audi Symphony Concert Satis- 
fies—Royal Dadmun Gives Interesting 
Program—Notes 
San Francisco, Cal., November 15.—Toscha Seidel ap- 
peared in recital at the Columbia Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, November 5. He is a serious and scholarly musician 
and his impeccable technic is hidden behind the beauty of 








his tone and the spontaneity of his playing. Toscha Seidel 
is a virile performer and the heart and soul of this young 
Russian boy cry out cloquently through the medium of his 
instrument. He plays with freedom and energy, yet he 


never allows his temperament to run away with him nor 
does he sacrifice the perfection of his execution or his 
musicianly instincts. His interpretations are interesting. 
Francesco Longo proved more than an accompanist, for he 
played the piano in such a manner that at times he pro- 
duced orchestra! effects. 

Sympuony Concert SATISFIES. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Alfred Hertz, gave the second pair of “ym 
phony concerts, which aroused the audiences to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm after Mr. Hertz’s admirable reading 
of the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony. He never fails to 
reveal the flashes of nervous energy, the Slavic nature and 
melancholy strain associated in many of the works of this 
great Russian master. He conducted the work with pre- 
cision of attack, beautifully moulded phrases and richly 
colored tonal quality. The other numbers on the program 
were the Carnival of Paris (Svendsen) and the Procession 
del Rocio (Turina). The latter was most interesting, cast 
in Spanish setting, richly orchestrated. Altogether it was 
a delightful program and it met with the approval of the 
large audience, 

Royat DapMun Gives INTERESTING ProGRAM, 

Under the auspices of the Pacific Musical Society, Royal 
Dadmun sang an interesting program of songs on Novem- 
ber 6. His program consisted of many of the classics, 
such as Handel’s Where’er You Walk, several Schubert 
and Strauss numbers and a group of Russian songs, in 


which he succeeded in pleasing his audience the most. His 
baritone voice is rich and he renders his songs with con- 
viction and musical taste. The finest bit of song interpre- 


tation that Mr. Dadmun gave was in Moussorgski’s ironical 
number, The Song of the Flea, which revealed his crisp- 


out becoming theatrical or absurd. Marian Sims proved a 
capable accompanist. 
Notes. 

The vocal pupils of Rose Relda Cailleau were heard in 
an intimate recital at the studio of their teacher October 
28. Those participating were Corinne Keefer, Geraldine 
Watt, Alice Wilson, Eleanor Stadtegger, Marie Cullen, 
Margaret Black, Beulah Masterson and Mrs. J. W. Wright. 
The accompanist was Gladys Boys. 

In the Palace of Fine Arts the centennial of César 
Franck’s birth was honored when his celebrated piano quin- 
tet was played by the San Francisco Musical Ensemble, 
with Ada Clement, one of this city’s foremost pianists and 
pedagogues at the piano. The ensemble consisted of Artur 
Argiewicz, J. Koharich, E. Weiler and William Dehe. 
Miss Clement and Mr. Argiewicz also played Grieg’s F 
major sonata. Henry Cowell, the young California pianist- 
composer, was the soloist of ‘the afternoon, playing groups 
of his own works. He also gave a brief address paying 
a tribute to the genius of the Belgian composer in whose 
honor the concert was given. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will give five 
concerts this season under the auspices of the municipality 
at the Exposition Auditorium. The public will appreciate 
this opportunity of hearing our famous orchestra at re- 
markably low prices in a series of popular programs. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, lecturer and conductor, is 
giving a series of lectures on the history and appreciation 
of music at the Emanuel School. This course, which started 
October 6, is enjoying great popularity and the lectures are 
valuable and highly instructive. They will be repeated 
under the auspices of the University re, —— 


SAN DIEGO NOTES 


San Diego, Cal., November 3.—The Amphion Club pre- 
sented Vernice Brand, contralto, and Dorothy Cranston 
Stott, violinist, assisted by Alice Barnett Price and Royal 
Brown, accompanists, in an interesting program of modern 
music, November 2, to an audience that overflowed the 
Congregational Church. Mrs. Brand made an extremely 
good impression; she is a young artist who should meet 
with wide recognition some day for she has a rare com- 
bination of voice, charm and intellect, and is fully equipped 
emotionally as well. The event of the evening was the 
singing by Mrs. Brand of a group of songs by Alice 
Barnett, a San Diego composer who is rapidly making a 
name for herself as a song writer. The songs are strikingly 
original and colorful. One of them, As I Came Down 





Mrs. Brand will sing it with orchestra. The composer 
was at the piano as accompanist for Mrs. Brand and 
shared the honors of the occasion with her. Mrs. Stott 
played with style and excellent tone, giving a fine reading 
of the Cesar Franck sonata as her piece de resistance. 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
were heard in recital at the Spreckels Theater recently by 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Hallowe’en has been in the air, and the decorous M. T. A. 
celebrated with a very atmospheric party, the program for 
the occasion being in the hands of Grace Bowers. The 
Three Arts Club staged a high jinks, at which some very 
clever stunts were presented to an audience of members 
and guests numbering about 250. Plans for a clubhouse 
to shelter this already flourishing young organization are 
being seriously considered. E. B. B. 


SACRAMENTO HIGH 
SCHOOL ADOPTS COURSE FOR 
ALL PIANO STUDENTS 


Credit Given for Work in Private Studios 


Sacramento, Cal., October 27.—Your correspondent has 
been handed the following outline of study for all piano 
students in the Sacramento high schools. It is understood 
that the matter of studies will be more or less flexible 
since to adhere to certain lines would stifle the progress 
of both teachers and pupils. Piano lessons may be had 
at the high school or at private studios of accredited 
teachers. By accredited is meant those who have met the 
requirements of the California State Board of Education 
either by examination or by credentials furnished from 
reliable sources. Ellen Hughes has charge of the music 
in the high schools. Here is the outline: 


One unit of credit will be allowed for work done in piano 
under private teachers when the work conforms to the following 
course of study. Pupils will be required to pass an examination 
under the director of music in the high school. Requirements for 
entrance into freshman class: technic, ma ere and minor scales; hands 
separate, hands together; arpeggios, both major and minor tread; 
two pieces of a standard composer of moderate difficulty. 

Freshman class: major and minor scales, four octaves, hands 
separate, ee together; arpeggios, major and minor, tread form. 
Studies: fi” from memory two selections from Beethoven, 
Grieg or Fie! 

Sophomore class: major and minor scales, hands together; ar, 
ios, major, dominant seventh, four octaves, hands single. brudies 

“zerny, two studies, Bach, relude. D minor. Pieces, two selected 
from the following list, "played from memory: Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven. 

Junior class: major and minor scales, four octaves, arpeggios, 
major, dominant seventh forms, four octaves, also diminished seventh 


























ness of phrasing, his conciseness of diction and his under- 
standing of dramatic effects in song interpretation with- from Lebanon, is to be heard soon in Los Angeles, when forms, four octaves, Studies: Czerny, two studies, Pieces, two 
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from memory selected from following list: Sonata, Beethoven, first 
movement; Sonata, Mozart, first movement; Bach. Compositions of 
equal value may be substituted. — 

Senior class examinations: major and minor scales in four oc- 
taves; all scales in thirds, sixths and tenths; ar ios, major, 
dominant seventh, diminished seventh, four octaves. tudies: two 
by Clementi; Sonata, Beethoven; Fugue, Bach, Other pieces of 
equal value may be substituted. 

Additional requirements: two years of harmony and one of musi- 
cal history must accompany piano, voice and violin study, which 
must be at least eight hours per week as a minimum. ¢ private 
work examined at the end of each semester. The private instructor 
is to make quarterly reports to the principal concerning the scope 
of the technical work, compositions studied, extent to which such 
— was carried, and grade same according to the high school 
grading. 

(Signed) Joun F. Dare, Principal, and Exten Hucues, Director. 
A. W. O. 


Arthur Bliss Has Caught the Ear of the 
British Public 


Whatever one may think of the music of Arthur Bliss 
—and there are many to whom the mordant discords of 
this composer are anathema—the fact remains that the 
name of Arthur Bliss has found its way to several of the 
most important programs in the English musical world. 
There must be something very striking, either for good 
or evil, in the works of a composer who, at the age of 
thirty-one, has chamber music societies, symphony orches- 
tras, vocalists and concert pianists, performing them in 
cities as widely separated as London, Paris, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, New York, Amsterdam, Salzburg and Gloucester 
(1922 Festival). 

It is of course impossible to say what would have been 
the result if the music of Arthur Bliss had not been 
interrupted for four years by the war. At a most important 





ARTHUR BLISS, 
from @ portrait by Lambert of Bath. 


age in his development he was taken from his studies and 
sent into the inferno of the trenches and the horrors of 
the hospitals. When he returned to civil life both he and 
his public were inured to suffering. The acrid music 
of Stravinsky seemed in accord with the bitter spirit of a 
great portion of the public. Arthur Bliss expressed him- 
self for a time in music, which to the casual hearer, re- 
sembled the strange productions of Stravinsky. 

His color symphony, however, which received so much 
attention at the recent Gloucester Festival, shows that the 
composer is progressing along lines which are more per- 
sonal and much less in the manner of the Russian com- 
poser. ‘ 

I am not alone in thinking that the title, Color Symphony, 
had better have been omitted. It is a symphony in B minor 
and has nothing whatever to do with colors or illumination. 
The title, I am told, was suggested by a friend who thought 
that the public which liked the names Eroica, Pastoral, 
Unfinished, Pathetique, would also prefer the title, color, to 
the teohnical designation, B minor. 

Moreover, the composer himself says that while he is 
composing he is conscious of various colors before his 
mental eye, and that, so far as he is concerned, this so- 
called Color Symphony was written to the accompaniment 
of color sensations. The general public, however, will 
probably get no more suggestion of color from this music 
than of the noble presence of almighty Jove from Mozart's 
Jupiter symphony. 

The four movements of the symphony are: 


(a) Purple; The color of amethysts, pageantry, royalty, death. i 
(b) Red; The color of rubies, wine, revelry, furnaces, courage, magic. 
(c) Blue; The color of sapphires, deep water, skies, loyalty, mel- 


ancholy. y \ : 
(d) Green; The color of emeralds, hope, joy, youth, spring, victor. 


Needless to say, the music will stand or fall only on its 
intrinsic merits as music. The weakness of the color 
prop can be tested any day by asking an uninformed au- 
dience to name the color of the movements. 

Arthur Bliss, however, has caught the ear of the Brit- 
ish public of today, and every new work from his pen 
is sure of a hearing. He is a curious study. Time alone 
will know what niche in the Temple of Fame he is to fill. 
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is one of the few musical instruments 
still made according to the fine old art of piano building. 
The “Stieff Tone” is famous with the artists of three genera- 


; tions. It is the voice of the Stieff alone. It is inimitable. 
: (Send for the new catalog.) 
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Three Valeri Pupils Forging Ahead 
Mrs. D. C. Smith, pupil of Delia M. Valeri, vocal teacher 
of New York, sang recently in Fort Smith, Ark., and 
was enthusiastically received. In writing of Mrs. Smith's 
part in the program for the Fort Smith Herald, the critic 
of that paper stated that Mrs. Smith’s rich soprano voice 
showed the effect of months of training with Mme. Valeri. 





artist pupil of Delia M. Valeri. 


This was her first appearance in her home town since her 
return from her studies in New York. 

Dora Neininger-Bard, of Wheeling, W. Va., is the name 
of another pupil of Mme. Valeri who is winning recog- 
nition. She has a church position in her native town and 
has been praised highly for her rich, appealing contralto 
voice. She also is a successful teacher of voice. On 
October 10 Miss Bard appeared at the Martins Ferry 
Lecture Recital Club in concert with Will A. Rhodes, tenor, 
and Jessie Lipphardt, pianist. She sang the aria, “Stride 
la vampa,” from Verdi's “I! Trovatore,” in which she had 
ample opportunity to show the beauty and power of her 
voice as well as her gift of interpretation. Following the 


aria she was the recipient of much and well deserved 
applause. 

Jeanne Herforth, soprano, is still another singer who 
reflects credit on the instruction of Mme. Valeri. She sang 
recently at the Beth Israel Temple at Atlantic City in an 
interesting program of German, Fealian and Russian songs. 
The performance was brought to a close with a splendid 
rendition of the “Pace mio Dio” aria from “Forza del 
Destino.” Miss Herforth was formerly a member of the 
Crescendo Club, and according to the leading paper of that 
city the organization was out in full force “to welcome her 
and to hear her beautiful voice again.” 


Macbeth With Joplin and Sedalia (Mo.) 
Music Clubs 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, appeared in a recital in the Joplin, Mo., 
High School Auditorium, on the evening of November 143, 
under the auspices of the Fortnightly Music Club, George 
D. Osborn, director. The next-day she sang for the 
Ladies’ Music Club of Sedalia, Mo., Mrs. E. F. Yancey 
president. 








NEW YORK CONCERTS 











Thursday, November 23 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. 
gene Manner, drama reading, morning......... 
New York String Quartet, evening... es 


Friday, November 24 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon , 
Symphony Society of New York, evening.........+> 
Roderick White, violin recital, evening.........- 


Carnegie Hall 
..-Acolian Hall 
.. Acolian Hall 


.Carnegie Hall 
.Carnegie Hall 
. Aeolian Hall 


Saturday, November 25 


Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon.........-. i 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening.. ..»Carnegie Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon...... .Aeolian Hall 
Erika Morini, violin recital, afternoon......+-..6seee+ Town Hall 


.. Carnegie Hall 


Sunday, November 26 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon...... Carnegie Hall 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon............Aeolian Hall 

Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon..... Town. Hall 

John McCormack, song recital, evening......-+.+s+++ . Hippodrome 

City Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.......Manhattan Opera House 
Monday, November 27 

City Symphony Orchestra, evening......++--++ee++> Carnegie Hall 

i Aeolian Hall 


Margarethe Somme, piano recital, afternoon......... 
Beethoven Association, evening. .....-.-++seeeeenee . Aeolian Hall 


Tuesday, November 28 


song recital, evening.....++... ..-Carnegie Hall 


Frieda Hempel 


Beryl Rubinstein, piano recital, afternoon......-..+++ Aeolian Hall 
Minerva Komenarski, song recital, evening....... .Acolian Hall 
George S. Madden, son recital, QUGMIEE so cocccccccccese Town Hall 


New York, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House 
.. +++» Waldorf-Astoria 


Philharmonic Society o 
Elena Ehlers, song recital, evening. 
Wednesday, November 29 
Leonidas Coronis, song recital, evening......+-- 
Elaise Gayneau, song recital, afternoon......+... 
City Symphony Orchestra, evening.......+.. ‘ 


Thursday, November 30 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening......- 
Ethel Katz, piano recital, evening......++++> 


. Carnegie Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 
..-Town Hall 


.. Carnegie Hall 
..-Aeolian Hall 











CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH 


Mezzo Soprano 


410 Knabe Building 
New York 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





TOSCANINI TO Participate 1N. Bertin Festiva. 


Berlin, November 1.—Under the auspices of the State 
Theaters, the first Theater and Music Festival will be held 
here this coming summer. The committee which has the 
svork in hand includes several names of prominence. Among 
those already engaged to take part in the enterprise is 
Arturo Toscanini, who will conduct a number of perform- 
ances with leading Italian soloists, and the Rosé Quartet. 

A. Q. 
Vienna Vorksorer’s Critical STATE. 

Vienna, October 28.—The Vienna papers report that the 
Volksoper is in serious straits owing not only to poor 
receipts but also to various difficulties which have arisen 
between the shareholding company controlling that theater 
and the present director, respectively, who is in sole charge 
of the house pending the return from South America of 
Felix Weingartner. The Volksoper’s deficit is constantly 
increasing, and if that theater succeeds in overcoming the 
crisis it will be only through the profits anticipated to 
result from the company’s forthcoming ten weeks’ tour of 
England which the management hopes will become a per- 
manent annual enterprise. P. B. 

“Wuirren Cream” Reapy To Serve. 

Vienna, October 28.—“Whipped Cream” (“Schlago- 
bers”), the much-heralded new ballet, has just been com- 
pleted by Richard Strauss, who is still at Garmisch. It is 
in two acts, the scene of the first being an old Vienna 
bakery shop, while the second act takes place at the Prater, 
which is the Coney Island of Vienna. The Vienna Staats- 
oper has secured first rights on the ballet, and the premiére 
is scheduled for next spring. Intermezzo, a new Strauss 
opera will not be ready before spring and its premiére 
will form part of next summer's Salzburg Festival. 

P. B. 
D'Annunzio’s “Puepre” in PALatinE AMPHITHEATRE. 


Rome, October 23.—D'Annunzio’s Phedre, with beauti- 
ful incidental music by Mr. Pietry, who conducted himself, 
was given on Sunday last in the ruins of the great amphi- 
theater on the Palatine. The performance was in honor 
of D’Annunzio who could not be present owing to illness. 
Phedre is to be repeated at popular prices. D. P. 

New Iravian SyMpHony OrcCHESTRA, 

Palermo (Sicily), October 23.—A symphony orchestra 
has just been organized here under the title, Associazione 
Palermitana Concerti Sinfonici. They aim at giving a 
number of concerts annually, conducted by world renowned 
conductors, the soloists to perform music of all nationali- 
ties and periods. et 2 

Bertin’s Deurscues Orernnaus Near CoLapse. 

Berlin, November 2.—The serious strike in the Deutsches 
Opernhaus (whose director will visit America in January 
with a selected ensemble), which for several days past has 
caused a daily loss of about a half million marks, was 
ended today, when, in the conferences which took place, 
the precarious financial condition of the opera was re- 
vealed. The organization has been skating on thin ice 
for quite some time and it was shown that, should the 
strike continue any longer, the opera must go under. The 
orchestra realized the seriousness of the situation and re- 
duced its demands by twenty-five per cent, their example 
being followed by the chorus. A general compromise be- 
tween all the parties concerned was then effected, with 
the understanding, however, that the directors immediately 
commence reducing the personnel and cutting expenses in 
other ways so that an increase in the salary of those en- 
gaged can eventually be made. A. Q. 
GLascow Cror’s Rerusar to Sinc “Gop Save THE KiNG.” 

Glasgow, October 21.—Considerable excitement has been 
created in Glasgow by the refusal of the William Morris 
Socialist Choir to sing “God Save the King” at a concert 
for which they were engaged to sing by the Corporation 
of the city. They explain that a program had been sub- 
mitted to them before the concert and they accepted it in 
its entirety. The National Anthem was not included, and 
they hold it was unfair for the Choir to be called upon, at 
a moment's notice, to sing a song and take part in a cere- 
monial which was repugnant to the principles of the con- 
stituent members. All they have earned for their pains is 
some ridicule and considerable unpopularity, W. §S. 


Ethel Jones Sings for 1,800 Children 


An engagement to sing to 1,800 school children is one 
of the interesting experiences that Ethel Jones enjoyed 
during her month's stay in New York in connection with 
her Aeolian Hall recital. 

An unusual devotion to music in a school in one of the 
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NEW HOME OF THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 





sic has moved into new quarters, 
at 2827 Huclid avenue. This 
makes the second time that 
this school, which is headed by 
Ernest Bloch, has been obliged 
to seek a more spacious home. 
The Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic first opened its doors in 
December, 1920, with a handful 
of students. Last year, while 
the school was located at 3146 
Buclid avenue, its enroliment 
jumped to 280. The steady in- 
crease has necessitated its latest 
change in quarters. The new 
building has twenty-one rooms, 
of which sivteen are devoted to 
studio purposes. In addition, 
there is a large recital hall. 
Two recitals have already been 
given in the new building; the 
first by scholarship students, 
and the other by Louis Hdlin, 
violin; Nathan Fryer, piano, 
and Victor de Gomez, cello, of 
the institute faculty. 





very poor districts led to the engagement of Miss Jones, 
which was in the nature of an experiment in connection 
with the opening of an immense auditorium building built 
for community work under the direction of the school. 

Miss Jones had the rapt attention of these boys and 
girls, and if her personal success and the success of the 
experiment are to be measured by applause then both were 
tremendous. 

Miss Jones, interested in their response to her singing, 
asked the director if she might hear them sing. She was 
delightfully surprised to hear some really unusual work. 
Their ensemble was splendid and their tone quality lovely— 
the result of a musicianly regard for the child voice which 
might well be emulated. 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY’S 
POPULARITY GROWING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 14.—The popularity of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is growing apace, for the 
second pair of symphony concerts given at Emery Audi- 
torium, November 10 and 11, proved to be most interesting. 
At the Saturday night concert the entire house was sold 
out. The program, which had been selected with care by 
the new director, Fritz Reiner, found general favor with the 
audience, and tended to increase further the director’s popu- 
larity. He is gaining a greater mastery over his orchestra. 
The first number on the program was the D major symphony 
of Mozart. This symphony, which was written for a small 
orchestra, was played with a reduction in the number of 
musicians, and all its inherent beauties were brought out 
under the director’s skill. By way of contrast the soloist 
of the occasion, Mme. Charles Cahier, mezzo soprano, sang 
a cycle of four songs—Traveling Journeyman—by Mahler, 
in German, They were varied in theme and modern in 
treatment. They served to give one a fair idea of the 
singer’s powers. One of the most interesting numbers of 
the concert followed the intermission. This was a setting 
of the Twenty-second Psalm, composed by Ernest Bloch, 
which was sung in French by Mme. Cahier. Mr. Bloch, 
who at present is head of the Cleveland Conservatory of 
Music, shows in his work that he possesses genius. Mme. 
Cahier’s singing of this number was dramatic, for the work 
demands of a singer more than ordinary ability to interpret 
it properly. The concert closed with a vivid playing of 
Strauss’ rondo, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, bringing 
out the varying hues of this rollicking musical number in 
a gratifying manner. Mr. Bloch, accompanied by his wife, 
was present on Saturday night and received an ovation. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra added to its laurels 
when it gave two concerts at Louisville, Ky., on November 
13. The afternoon concert was for young people and was 
largely attended. It was under the direction of William J. 
Kopp. The evening concert was also delightful and was 
attended by a large and appreciative audience. 

Notrs 


December 2, United States Grand Opera Company will 
begin its season at Music Hall. The first opera sung will be 
Die Walkiire, and an imposing array of talent has been 
secured. 

A number of new members were admitted to the Omicron 
Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia, at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, on October 28. Two of them have 
been members of the faculty—Modeste Alloo and Burnet 
Tuthill. 

On October 29, at Turner Hall, the Cincinnati Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Dunning, gave 
the first of a series of concerts in honor of the coming 
diamond jubilee celebration of the Cincinnati Turngemeinde. 

A concert was given on October 25 at New Richmond, 
Ohio, by William C. Stoess, violin; Richard Knost, bari- 
tone; Arthur Knecht, cello; Rosemary Ellerbrock, piano, 
and Mary Swainey, soprano—all of the College of Music. 

Selma Baur Rennemeir gave her premier song recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on October 27. She 
is a pupil of Coraline Rieder Bahmer. She was assisted by 
Dorathea Stiffens and Harry S —. Sas 

The regular meeting of the Eta pter of the Sinfonia 
Fraternity of the College of Music was held on October 12. 

Uberto Neely, a pupil of Emil Heermann, of the College 
of Music, and who is also a teacher at that institution, has 
become a member of the Cincinnati Sym Irchestra. 

Irene J. Sarees, planet of the College of Music, gave a 


recital at Dayton, Ohio, some me dy oS ‘ 

Margaret ood, soprano, appointed soprano 
soloist at Trinity Church. She was a pupil of Lino Mat- 
tioli, of the College of Music. W. ‘W. 





Letters from 
MUSICAL COURIER READERS 











Marafioti Establishes Priority 
New York, November 16, 1922. 
To the Musicat Courier: 

In the November 2 issue of the Musicat Courier an 
article appeared entitled “Nothing New Under the Sun.” 
The article implied that many of the ideas embodied in 
the seven principles I expound in my book, “Caruso’s 
Culture of the Voice,” had previously been mentioned by 
Mr. Zerffi “in a series of articles which appeared in the 
Musicat Courter in December (1920), July and Novem- 
ber (1921), more than a year before the Marafioti book 
appeared.” The writer adds: “This is not only interesting 
as a matter of priority, but serves also to show that cer- 
tain principles have been recognized by more than one 
master and may, therefore, be assumed to be based upon 
a solid foundation of fact.” 

A short quotation from my book will suffice to show 
that the writer of the aforementioned article was mis- 
informed. 

Those who are in possession of my book will find, on 
page 43, enough information to assure them that my prin- 
ciples were written long before December, 1920. For the 
benefit of those readers who have not seen my excerpts 
from three letters sent to me by the late Enrico Caruso, 
the originals of which (written by hand, in Italian) and 
literal translations into English are reproduced in my 


book: 
East Hampton, L. 1. July 22, 1920. 

. . . What you tell me in your letter is beauti ul and convinc- 
ing, but you understand very well that if Saint Thomas was allowed 
to put his finger you must permit me also to see with my own eyes 
and thus ascertain for myself your convincing theories... . 


In the aforementioned letter Caruso was asking for a 
practical demonstration of my principles. With the aid of 
a scientific apparatus I demonstrated these to him, as well 
as to Victor Maurel, Titta Ruffo, and several teachers and 
students of singing. 

The second letter sent by Caruso reads as follows: 


East Hampton, L. I., August 23, 1920. 


Dear Marafioti: 

I am answering immediately your letter of yesterday, as I see 
I have neglected to, inform you that I have read the introduction 
to your book and find it most interesting. Such an introduction 
will cause a commotion in the field of vocal teach an lly 
among those who are the merchants of teaching. Among the real 
professionals I am sure your book will create a deep impression, 
and will be of major use to them, because, as I see, you add to the 
teaching of singing also the physical and scientific issues. . 


The third letter, dated October 5, 1920, was accompanied 
by an official endorsement by Caruso for the Scientific 
Culture of the Voice, part of which reads as follows: 

The principles it sets forth are scientific but simple, and revert 
to the real source of the voice, Nature; therefore they are the most 
correct, 

These quotations make it evident that the principles of 
my book were widely discussed and demonstrated much 
before December, 1920. Therefore, although it is true that 
there is nothing new under the sun, it is likewise true that 
if the writer in the Musica Courter had known some- 
thing of the contents of my book he could not have made 
any claim of priority. Of course the preparation of a 
scientific book of three hundred and eight pages, and the 
time required for submitting it to a publisher, and then 
having it printed, is a serious problem these days. It can- 
not be solved in one week, as can the preparation and 
publishing of an article. : 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) P. Norts Mararioti, M. S. 


LOUIS BACHNER "Ssm." 
wml Akad. [eochochete, Fey. \ nog 
Berlin W. 15 Konstanzerstr. 62 


LEONID KREUTZER, "es! 


PROFESSOR AT THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LUITPOLDSTR, 29 BERLIN, W 30 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





(Continued from page 18) 
The meeting of the promotion committee, attended by Chair- 
man McAll, Messrs. Dr. Carl and Adams, last week, re- 
sulted in the drafting of a letter opposing the proposed 
licensing of teachers; this was passed by the committee, and 
President Noble and Mr. McAll designated as delegates to 
the November 15 hearing before Chamberlain Berolzheimer. 
Mrs. Fox brought up the matter of an “outside” organist 
playing the organ at weddings, and it was the unanimous 
feeling of all present that, while another than the regular 
organist of the church might officiate, nevertheless the 
regular organist should receive the fee. 
Etiten Gorton Davis Wins Suit. 

Carnegie Hall authorities, in a suit against tenant Ellen 
Gorton Davis, compelling her to vacate studio 827, struck 
a snag in the person of Judge Blake, who could not see why 
one who paid rent regularly, and violated no regulations, 
should be obliged to leave. “This is persecution, for there 
is absolutely no reason why Miss Davis should be obliged 
to move,” said Judge Blake, thus securing Miss Davis in her 
present tenancy. The charge brought against her was for 
subletting her studio. 


Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND CONCERTS. 

The free public lectures given between November 12 and 
November 18 under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
include many musical features. A few of these were: a 
concert, Frederick N. Tracy, director, at P. S. 132; lecture, 
Music We All, Should Know, by Marie Josephine Wiethan, 
Hunter College; Songs of Today, by Esther Benson, P. S. 
56; Songs of the Moment, by June Mullin, P. S. 101; How 
Music Tells a Story, by Marie Josephine Wiethan, Central 
Jewish Institute; Modern Masters of Light Opera, by June 
Mullin, Wadleigh H. S.; Madame Butterfly, by Marguerite 
R. Potter, P. S. 27; Dance Tunes and Rhythm in Music and 
Literature, by Sally Hamlin, P. S. 174; Songs of Scotland 
and Ireland, by George C. Flint, P. S. 167; Folk Songs and 
Modern Songs of Spain, by Maria Paz Gainsborg, Boys’ 
H. S.; Folk Songs of Many Lands, by Bertha Van Vliet, 
P. §. 

EpNA MoreLaANnD WRITES FROM Panis. 

Admirers of Edna Moreland,-soprano, and they are many, 
will be interested to know that M, Wolff and family 
entertained her and her mother not long ago at their home 
at Sevres. The lovely surroundings of the Wolff villa and 
the congenial, happy family, all left pleasant memories. 
A slight injury to both ladies (by an automobile) is men- 
tioned in Miss Moreland’s letter. She has begun her lessons, 
and it is safe to state will be heard of in the future. 

New OrcAn DepIcATeD IN GREENWICH. 

The historic Second Congregational Church of Green- 
wich, Conn., held a large audience November 5, when a 
special musical service under Clara Scranton Studwell, 
organist, was presented. Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang was 
performed by a good sized chorus, the soloists being Marjorie 
Greiner, soprano; Mrs. Allen Howell, contralto; Albert 
Heins, tenor, and Frederick C. Studwell, bass. Some beauti- 
ful Cathedral chimes are especially mentioned in a news- 
paper notice. The organ has 100 speaking stops, and was 
built by Austin. 

ZiLPpHA BARNES Woop on LiceNsING TEACHERS. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder of the New York Grand 
Opera Society, is quite in agreement with Baroness Von 
Klenner of the National Opera Club in the matter of licens- 
ing. teachers of music. Both of them think a plan of 
registering, showing where they studied, with diploma and 
any distinctions, just as physicians and lawyers are obliged 
to do, would solve the matter. A diploma from a reputable 
institution would do much. 

Brounorr BeroreE Baptist MINISTERS. 

Platon Brounoff gave his well known lecture-recital on 
Russia in Song and Story for the Baptist ministers’ meeting, 
November 13, at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church. For 
two hours he entertained the large audience, which applauded 
his singing and playing of Russian music, etc. 

VAN DER VEER ENGAGED FoR WoRCESTER. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, has been engaged by the 
Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society for The Messiah, De- 
cember 28. November 16 the artist appeared in joint 
recital with her husband, Reed Miller, the tenor, at Carthage, 
Ill. F. W. R. 


Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupil Has Active Day 


Edgar Gray, a member of the National Male Quartet 
and also soloist in the Calvary Baptist Church of Wash- 
ington, where President and Mrs. Harding attend, had an 
exceedingly busy day on Sunday, November 12. In the 
morning he sang in two quartet selections for the Vaughan 
Class of Men and at the morning and evening services. 
During the afternoon, the quartet sang for the Eastern 
Star Ladies at the opening service of their weekly con- 
vention, Mr. Gray is an artist-pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck 
and since going to Washington has made rapid strides in 
his singing. 





De Gregorio Pupil in Concert 


Elena Ehlers, a Cuban soprano, assisted by Ursulina 
Saez Medina, pianist, will be heard in a concert at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Tuesday evening, November 28. 
Miss Ehlers is a pupil of Franco de Gregorio. 


Philomela Concert December 4 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris 
conductor, will give its first concert of the season at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 4. Albert Spalding will be the assisting artist. 








Elizabeth Cueny in Town 
Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis manager, is in town for a 
few days. 


Luigi Curci Undergoes an Operation 


Luigi Curci, who has been suffering from ill health for 
the last year, recently underwent a serious operation in 
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Rome, Italy. According to the latest cable reports, the 
operation was a success and Mr. Curci’s health is im- 
proving daily. 


CLEVELAND ENJOYS 
UKRAINIAN CHOIR 





Other Items of Interest 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 10.—It is usually a wise 
policy to read advance notices of organizations of 
unusual character with a grain of salt. But the Ukrainian 
choir singers from Little Russia, with their fine director, 
Alexander Koshetz, far surpassed expectations. The pre- 
cision of attack, shading, all the technical details, are well 
nigh perfect. These singers have an elemental quality, 
a gripping, penetrating vitality of tone. They usually be- 
gan with a theme, in unison, repeated in harmony, and 
then elaborated. Sometimes there were four or five sec- 
tions like a canon or round, but the brilliant ending with 
the two bassoon-like basses singing organ point to the 
splendid harmony of the choir, was nothing less than 
thrilling. ; 

Nina Koshetz, niece of the director, was soloist of the 
evening and sang two groups of Russian songs. Mme. 
Koshetz has sung here twice before and has firmly estab- 
lished herself in public fayor. She sang her own arrange- 
ment of an excerpt from Chopin’s etude in E major, and 
another song composed by herself, a charming song which 
seemed to be a lullaby. Her voice is rich and colorful as 
well as powerful. 4 

The balcony was packed with compatriots and many 
were turned away. It is sincerely hoped the choir will 
sing here again on its way home. 

Rosa RaisA AND Rimini Give REcITAL. 

The same night, October 30, that the Ukrainian Choir 
sang at Masonic Hall, Rosa Raisa and Rimini were heard 
by a vast audience at the Auditorium. Probably eight 
thousand people were present. Mme. Raisa was very du- 
bious about appearing in so vast a hall, but was enthusiastic 
after her first group of songs. Her radiant personality 
and glorious voice carried all before her. It was a great 
triumph for the singer. Rimini’s numbers rounded out 
the program, which closed with a duet by the talented pair. 

InstiTUTE or Music Notes. 

The chorus of the Institute of Music is bidding fair 
to become one of the big choruses of the city. Last year 
Mr. Bloch confined the membership to Institute students, 
and made it a basic factor of the course on harmony and 
composition. But this year, so great was the pressure 
brought to bear upon him that admission was granted to 
those who could sing and read music at sight. The result 
is a chorus of one hundred and twenty-five eager young 
people who are studying under Mr. Bloch’s able direc- 
tion the eighteenth century canticles and intricate poly- 
phonic music with a great amount of enthusiasm. 

The Institute invited members of the North Eastern 
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Ohio Teachers’ Association, which was holding its annual 
fall meeting here, to an address by Mr. Bloch and to hear 
two of the pupils, who had won scholarships, play. The 
visitors were particularly impressed by the number of 
scholarships granted. Mr. Bloch believes that no talented 
child should go without the opportunity to deyelop his 
powers. This fall, forty-five scholarships have been 
awarded to piano, violin and voice students. Of these 
twenty-six are in piano. M. B. P. 


Pre-Christmas Tour for Werrenrath 


To judge by the numerous press clippings at hand, 
Reinald Werrenrath’s pre-Christmas tour of twenty-five 
concerts and orchestral engagements is proving a great 
success. The baritone will be heard in the following cities 
before January 1 of the new year: Washington, D. C., 
November 24; Jacksonville, Fla., November 2/7; Birming- 
ham, Ala., November 29; Atlanta, Ga., November 30; Dal- 
las, Tex., December 4; Fort Worth, Tex., December 5; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., December 8; Lincoln, Neb., Decem- 
ber 11; Detroit Symphony Orchestra, December 28 and 29. 

Engagements already filled on this pre-Christmas tour 
include the following: Grand Rapids, Mich., October 11; 
Chicago, Ill., October 15; New York Recital, October 22; 
Northampton, Mass., October 24; Wellesley, Mass., Oc- 
tober 25; Cleveland, Ohio, October 27; Chicago, IIl., Oc- 
tober 31; Des Moines, Ia. November 3; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, November 6; Crookston, Minn., November 7; Fargo, 
N. D., November 8; Madison, Wis., November 14; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., November 17; Pottstown, Pa., November 22. 





Dalcroze Eurhythmic Studio Opened 

Edith Shear-Sullivan, in private life Mrs, Walter Golde, 
has just opened a New York studio for courses in Jaques 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Miss Shear-Sullivan is particu- 
larly fitted for her work as she had a thorough musical 
education abroad before she took up the work in Eurhyth- 
mics, having studied piano with the late Theodor Leschetizky, 
and being one of the very few students who have had 
instruction from Paderewski himself. Miss Shear-Sullivan 
will also give lecture demonstrations of the Jaques-Dal- 
croze System, with her husband at the piano. 


Schroeder Studio Recital 
Henry Schroeder, New York piano teacher, gave a recital 
at his studio Sunday afternoon, November 12, on which 
occasion the participants were: Beatrice Bogish, Siegelman 
sisters, Ethel Glassman, Max Rosenblum, Ida Manuta, Miss 
Helwig, Libbie Lewis and Jerome Rappaport. The work 
of the soloists reflected great credit upon Mr. Schroeder. 





Ida Davenport Locates in New York 
Ida Davenport, coloratura soprano, whose recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, not long ago attracted much interest, 
has removed from Providence, R. I. to 337 West Eighty- 
eighth street, New York, which she will hereafter make 
headquarters. 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGI 


Ww Author of the =. Book 

1 ZAY “The Practical P 
HENRI of Voice,” wT. G, Tein 
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(Continued from page 6) 
vicissitudes of climate, gastric disorders and os 
microbes, as witness, a planned season’s opening witl 
Fauré’s Pénélope, which was upset by a sudden indisposition 
of ‘Lucien Muratore, then a quick switch to Laparra’s La 
Habanera, only to have this plan thwarted by Vanni 
Marcoux succumbing to the attack of some little Paris 
bug; so the honor of opening ‘the season fell on Carmen, 
which certainly lacked the public support, when it was first 
given in 1875. 

Apert Wotrr’s APPEAL. 


Albert Wolff, director of music at the Opéra Comique, 
comes to the support of M. Carré by appealing in the 
columns of Comoedia directly to the public for its more 
frequent attendance of works by French composers, Since 
the Opéra Comique has no board of directors which will 
cover any arising deficit, M. Wolff puts the responsibility 
upon the public, imploring it to consider the consequences 
of its indifference to French music. Time and again nov- 
elties of the French school have been offered the public, 
but the only ones to enjoy success so far have been Pelléas, 
Ariane, Pénélope and Marouf, whereas Fiammette, Julien, 
Aphrodite, La Lepreuse, etc., have been unable to hold 
themselves in the permanent repertory. At the first re- 
hearsals of Pelléas, M. Wolff tells us, the members of the 
orchestra could not refrain from laughing—today they 
would rather give up anything than miss playing their part 
in Debussy’s masterpiece. And the public, which returns 
faithfully to hear Mignon, Lakme, Tosca, Cavalleria, should 
do likewise with works which at their first hearing may 
seem strange to the ear and which can impossibly be fully 
appreciated by attending only one performance. 

The final verdict will rest with the public. 

The French composer cannot, however, complain of the 
treatment he is receiving at the hands of the framers of 
concert programs. There is not a week passes in which 
you can not hear works by such eminent musicians as 
Florent Schmitt, Ravel, Albert Roussel, Roland-Manuel, 
Roger Ducasse, Vincent d'Indy, F. Casadesus and _ in- 
numerable others. 

A New Sonata. 

At a concert held at the Salle Gaveau there was the first 
performance of a sonata for piano and cello composed 
by Francis Casadesus, director of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music of Fontainebleau and leader of the Orchestra 
de Paris. I had rushed over to the Salle Gaveau from the 
Opéra, where I had been listening to Koussewitzky con- 
duct Stravinsky’s Chant du Rossignol, and I must confess 
it was a source of great pleasure to hear M. Casadesus’ 
pure harmonies. Not that I wish to be guilty of disparaging 
remarks about as great an artist as M. Stravinsky, but 
the score of the opera, Chant du Rossignol, even when 
consolidated into a symphonic poem, becomes meaningless 
in the concert hall, and what are splendid orchestral ef- 
fects for certain situations on the stage fall flat when the 
eye cannot visualize these actions described in the orchestra. 
The sonata, by M. Casadesus, consisting of an Allegro 
Moderato, in which two distinct themes are first developed 
in the cello, then taken up by the piano through a series 
of pleasing modulations, a Lento sostenuto, in which a 
broad phrase was splendidly played on the cello by Andre 
Hekking, and an Allegro energico, full of life and rhythm 
and in which the cello was well supported by Mlle. de 
Valmalete at the piano, was enthusiastically applauded bv 
a large audience. 


Brartowsky Setts Out. 

M. Brailowsky opened his season to an entirely sold-out 
house, with a program consisting entirely of works by 
Chopin, and it is the first time I have not been bored at 
a concert dedicated entirely to the work of one man. 
This young Russian has the faculty of making you oblivious 
to the fact that you are sitting in the midst of an audience 
and that there is a person sitting on the stage thumpin 
away at the piano. All you hear is Chopin, his pr 4 
and his sweetness, his lightness and his melancholy. 
Brailowsky’s technic is of the relaxing variety; you do 
not work with him, while the delicacy of his touch, on 
an instrument unfortunately none too pliable, and his intel- 
ligent phrasing make you hold yourself tense. A great 
artist and an extraordinary interpreter of Chopin. 


PROKOFIEFF A FAvoRITE. 

M. Prokofieff has been delighting Paris audiences both 
by his excellent piano playing and by his splendid com- 
positions. M. Koussewitzky included in his program sym- 
phony concerts the third piano concerto by Prokofieff, with 
the author at the piano. The dignified audience gave M. 
Prokofieff, after his performance, a tremendous ovation. 
The concerto is the work of a serious musician, modern 
if you will, but in the best sense of the word, which 
means in keeping with our modern day feelings. Two 
fragments from Prokofieff’s opera, The Love of Three 
Oranges, were excellently rendered by M. Koussewitzky’s 
orchestra and evoked a storm of applause. 

At his piano recital two evenings later, held in con- 
junction with Mme. Vera Janacopulos, M. Prokofieff 
played some clever and amusing compositions of his own, 
a Danza, a gavotte—quite a-tonal, as the Germans would 
call it—a toccata and the march and scherzo from theThree 
Oranges. Mme. Janacopulos, who was in splendid voice, 
sang some charming ice songs by Prokofieff, the 
author accompanying the interpreter of his songs at the 
piano. 

M. Prokofieff is now leaving Paris for Ettal, a little 
cloister village in the Bavarian Alps, a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from Oberammergau, where he has bought a 
little home, in which he expects to spend the winter, busy 
upon the composition of a new opera. 


Mme. Watska’s PLANs. 

Mme. Ganna Walska has returned to Paris after a suc- 
cessful, if somewhat strenuous concert tour through the 
French provinces, embracing such cities as Tours, Angou- 
léme, Poitiers, Bayonne, Pau and Toulouse. She is now 
hard at work, rehearsing Beethoven’s ninth symphony with 
M. Caplet, under whose direction the symphony will be per- 
formed by the Pasdeloup Orchestra on December 2 and 3 
at the Theatre des Champs-Elysées. On December 12 
Mme. Walska is appearing at the Opera in Rigoletto, for 
which M. Rouché has also engaged M. Battistini and M. 
Smirnoff. Immediately after this performance she sails 
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for the United States to fulfill a concert engagement, com- 
mencing in January and extending over two months. After 
that, she informed me, her plans were absolutely undecided, 
thereby setting at rest all rumors of a contemplated opera 
season of her own at the Theater des Champs-Elysées. 
There is a possibility of her appearing at this theater in 
the spring if M. Diaghileff can carry out his plans for a 
Russian opera and ballet season there, but as for 7. 
Walska having her own company there, that is out of the 
question—for the present. Loomis TAYLOR. 


Mehlin Applauds School of Music and 
Arts Students 


Paul Mehlin, guest at the last concert, on November 2, 
of the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner director, especially applauded the unity and bril- 
liancy in a piano trio by Holst, played by Misses Pinkham 
and Rees (pupils of Prof. Riesberg), and Carl Von Lautz 
(pupil of Prof. Warner), beside especially mentioning both 
young ladies and their excellent solo-playing on the same 
program. Celestine Rosenblatt is a newcomer and played 
Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle” very brilliantly, while How- 
ard Green, winner of first prize at the recent Becker con- 
test in Aeolian Hall, showed a technic of attainment and 
truly musical nature in a Liszt excerpt. Eight young 
violinists collaborated in Mozart and other music, directed 
by their teacher, Paul Stoeving, and this was a novel and 
enjoyable feature. Much liked and applauded was Miss 
Thomas, who has a velvety contralto voice; Mr. Bianchi, 
who never sang better; Miss Felker, whose truly expressive 
soprano and winning stage presence is admirable; Dr. 
Davis, who particularly pleased in Hastings’ “Red, Red 
Rose ;” Sophie Russell, giving forth high tones of beauti- 
ful quality, united with fluent technic, and Frank Howard 
Warner, whose accompaniments were those of the musician- 
pianist. Altogether, the excellent style and interpretation 
of everything done was very unusual, and the beautiful 
quarters contained an appreciative and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 


Putnam Commends the Perfect Modernist 


Eugen Putnam, director of the musical department of the 
Everett College, Danville, Va., writes the MusicaL Courter 
as follows, in commendation of the series of articles which 
appeared in the MusicaL Courter last season entitled The 
Perfect Modernist, now issued in book form by the John 
Church Company: 

“I am glad to tell you that I am going to use the Perfect 
Modernist in all my harmony classes. I regard this work 
very highly; indeed it is the product of a great mind and 
it is brim full of common sense. Sometime I will write 
you in detail my appreciation of it. It seems to me its 
analysis of modern chord construction has blazed a new 
path for harmonists and opens up a perfectly delightful 
perspective in tone color that never could have been an- 
alyzed by the old rules.” 

Mr Putnam is himself a composer whose work is rapidly 
coming to the fore, and knows whereof he speaks. 


Fanning to Sing in Middle West Next Spring 


Daniel Mayer, who is arranging a Middle Western tour 
for Cecil Fanning for next April, recently added two 
dates to the list of engagements for the popular American 
baritone. Mr. Fanning will sing for the Cecilian Club 
of Eagle Grove, Iowa, and at the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. Another recent engagement is at Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he will appear on November 27, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Choral Club. 
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The Capitol Theater Orchestra and Those Responsible for Its Great Success / 
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THE CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA COMPOSED OF EIGHTY MUSICIANS. 


Their standard of performance entitles them to be ranked with the symphony orchestras of New York. 


WILLIAM AXT, 
director of ensemble, auditions, and soloists. (lso associate 
conductor (Apeda photo) 


DAVID MENDOZA, 


associate conductor, and a young musician of marked talent. 


ERNO RAPEE, 
musical director and first conductor, who has brought the 
magnificent orchestra to its high point of perfection. (Hd. 
Thayer Monroe photo) 


8. L. ROTHAFEL, 


director of Presentation, 
and Autocrat of the Capi- 
tol programs. He designs 
and directs from A to Z 
the splendid presentations 
that always surround a 
picture at the Capitol. 


MELCHIORRE 
MAURO-COTTONE, 
chief organist, and one 
of the best known organ- 
ists in the country as 
well as a composer of 
prominence. 


>> 
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MME. D'ALVAREZ’S EIGHTH CONCERT IN SYDNEY AT THE 
TOWN HALL 

before an audience of 4,000 people. The D'Alvarez tour of Australia was 

under the direction and management of the well known firm of J. and M. 

T'ait, who were also directors of the tours of Heifetz, Dame Clara Butt, 

Vischa Levitzki. This year they will present Moisewitsch and Rachmaninoff 

to Australia, The insert shows Frank 8. Tait, managing director of the firm. 


CLAIRE DUX 
discovers a new 
accompanist in St. 
Louis—Jimmy, the 
Beethoven of the 
Forest Park Zoo 

in that city. 


A STUDIO GROUP 
of Carrie Munger Long’s July class in the Dunning System. 
Left to right: (seated) May Beard Stalcup, Poteau, Okla. ; 
Beulah Christian Mayher, Chicago; Ida May Millholland, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Blanche Parker, Chicago; (standing) 
Clara B. Lochridge, May Field, Kentucky, and Mrs. Long. 
Mrs. Long is the resident normal teacher of the Dunning 
System in Chicago and held three summer normals of five 
weeks each. She will conduct five-week classes at intervals 
through the year. To meet the demands of teachers who 
want other work, as well as the reviewing teachers who 
want to continue their teaching, Mrs. Long will hold three- 
month classes, two days each week, the first class begin- 
ning in December. 


! 
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PALO 


JASCHA SPIVAKOVSKY AND DAME NELLIE MELBA. 
The young Russian pianist has made a splendid impression his Australian t hich 
ee eee eens Seen AN INTIMATE PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHANNA GADSKI, 


included eighty-five concerts. The accompanying photograph was taken at the home of 
Dame Melba, Coombe Cottage, Victoria, and shows (left to right) Dame Melba, Lord well known in concert and opera, taken shortly after her return jrom Hurope this summer. 


Youghborough and Jascha Spivakovsky, who will tour America in the near future. (Photo by Underwood & Underwood) 
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WILLIAM WADE 

HINSHAW’S COSI 

FAN TUTTI COM- 

PANY. 

This photograph shows 

the final scene from 

the opera, Left to 

right the singers are: 

Judson House (Fer- 

rando), Lillian Palmer 

(Despina), Leo de 

Hierapolis (Gugli- 

elmo), Pierre Reming- 

ton (Don Alfonso), 

Irene Williams (Leo- 

nora), and Philine 

Falco (Dorabella). 

The company is just 

starting its tour. Be- 

fore leaving, it gave 

an invitation per- 

formance at the Prin- 

cess Theater, New 

York, which won the 

heartiest approval of ELIZABETIT LENNOX, 

all who po ecean ( White contralto, photographed last summer in 
Ireland in a two hundred year old gown 
which she found in an old family trunk 
Vises Lennow states that the gown has been 

handed down from generation to generation 


HUN GUH AAG ANAL 


MARY ALLEN, 
dramatic soprano, who 
will sail on the Arabic 
on December 2 for 
Italy, where she will 
make her headquarters 
in Milan for the pres- 
ent. Miss Allen will 
sing in opera there, 
remaining for at least 
a year. Last season 
she made a very suc- 
cessful debut in Phila- 
delphia with the San 
Carlo Opera Company 
and has sung since 
with favor in concert. 
(Photo © Underwood 

and Underwood) 


HOW MANY SINGERS CAN BAKE A CAKE? 
It’s @ banana short cake and Anna Case made it, proving to her mother that she had not 
entirely forgotten the culinary secrets taught her in her youth. Miss Case sang recently 
in Flemington, N. J., which is a few miles from the singer's birthplace, so she took the 
opportunity to visit her parents 





WITH ROSA RAISA AND GIACOMO RIMINI AT THEIR HOME IN ITALY. 


The above photographs were taken last summer while the Chicago Opera singers were resting, in preparation for the heavily booked season which has already opened with a concert 
tour. At present they are with the opera in Chicago. 
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CORA FRYB, 

tho made an excellent impression when she appeared re 

ently as Nedda in Pagliacci with the Philadelphia Operatic 

Noctely This was the third consecutive production by this 

society in which Miss Frye assumed and successfully sang 

leading soprano roles Miss Frye's vocal training has been 

entirely with W. Warren Shaw, the well known New York 

and Philadelphia voice specialist This was the second per 

formance of Paghacei by the Philadelphia Operatic Society; 

the first was in 1915 when the Nedda was Helen Buchanan 

Hitner, also a pupil of Mr, Shaw, (Kubey-Rembrandt 

Studios ) MAY PETERSON HONORED BY SHRINERS. 
Way Peterson, who has the distinction of being the only grand opera and concert star who is an honorary member 
of the Mystic Shrine, was greeted by a delegation of Shriners at Louisville, Ky., where she recently gave a concert 
under the auspices of Kosian Temple to help raise funds for a magnificent new temple. From left to right: Lee 
Zinsmeister, Assistant Rabban of Kosian Temple; W. R. R. LaVielle, Chief Rabban; May Peterson; A. R. Kim- 
merling, Recorder, and R. N. Wheeler, chairman of Kosian Building Committee. Miss Peterson scored such an 
enormous success that she was immediately re-engaged to sing again in the new $1,000,000 Temple when it is com 
pleted. In the picture the singer is wearing the white fez of Kazim Temple with which she was decorated when 
honorary membership was conferred upon her, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON’S 15 R OLD 
SUMMER RESIDENCE 
Storm King Mountain, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, where 
he spent the summer composing, 


A GROUP AT OLD TOWN. 
(Left to right) Princess Watahwaso, of the 
Penobscot Indian, Old Town, Maine; her 
mother, and Marian Coryell, the young com- 
poser-pianist. 


SCHIPA AND HIS NEW PURCHASE—A BUST 
OF CARUSO. 
it the recent exposition of the Italian-American artists, 
Tito Schipa, Giuseppe Danise and Maresco di Curtis were 
spirited bidders for an excellent bronze bust of Enrico 
Caruso made by Vesce. Finally Mr. Schipa purchased it 
for a bid of $1,000 and the bust now occupies a prominent 
place in the home of the Chicago Opera tenor, who was one 
of the famous tenor's greatest admirers. The accompanying 
photograph is therefore of special interest. (Photo © by 
Lumiere) 


J. E. ALLEN, 
of Allen and Fabiani, 
Inc., photographed on 
her return from Eu- 
rope, Miss Allen's look 
of pleasure probably 
4 ; is due to the fact that 
Fi tiaas xy te ' at she brought back with FELIX BOROWSKI, 

CURT TAUCHER, - a her a two years’ con- whose twenty-fifth year as a member of the faculty of the 
the new German tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, who is tract with a of the Chicago Musical College, of which he is now the president, 
well known in Germany, his principal association having world’s leading tenors. was celebrated with a banquet tendered him by his friends 
been with the Dresden Opera for @ number of years past. ~ and colleagues in the Rose Room of the Congress Hotel, 

(Photo by Bain News Service) Poy Chicago, on Wednesday evening, November 8. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Consultation by Appointment 
Studio: 26 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler 





Berlin Hears Stillman-Kelley Works 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley conducted the Berlin Philharmonic 
recently in a concert of his own compositions. A perusal 
of the attached salient paragraphs will prove that the 
works met with the hearty approval of the German public: 


He loves intimate pictures with delicate outlines and colors, over 
which rests a haze of legendary poetry. A child-like heart and a 
deep passion for + ety lend to this tendency a unique charm 
peculiar to his work. 

In the second movement of the New England Symphony, where 
he suggests the glory of the forest primeval, he fascinates us with 
the jubilation of bird voices, giving expression to emotional warmth 
and manifests an open vision for a hundred charming features. 

In this music Alice in Wonderland lurk amiable and pretty ideas. 
Here as in the Chinese suite, Aladdin, proof is furnished of the 
fructifying influence of the Romanticists.—Prof. Max Chop in the 
Berlin Signale. 


A true-hearted, well constructed ty; type of music, . . He is con- 
scious of his American qualities and has imprinted them upon his 
New England Symphony, which is warm, colorful work with pro- 
grammatic allusions to national reminiscences and is _ rendered 
effective by means of folk-melodies and pleasant tone pictures.— 
Deutsche Tageszeitung. 


. . « This artist who has been by no means forgotten here, 
was most warmly welcomed as he appeared at the head of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra to direct a series of his own creations. 

The distinguished personality, devoid of all posing, is expressed 
in all that he writes, and the air of certainly which he showed 
peuanerty in his chamber works, characterises his orchestral num- 

Two suites, Alice in Wonderland and Aladdin, show the 
euaveetive gift of the composer for miniature painting in the best 
light, Clad in their richly colored orchestration, they entertained 
the auditors most agreeably.—-Wilhelm Klatte in the  Lokal- 
Anzeiger. 


For many years Edgar Stillman-Kelley be ‘longed to the most 
honored and distinguished of American composers. Unusually grate- 
ful is the quiet yet firm manner in which the tone-artist conducts: 
cautiously observing all details and working up the climaxes, the 
orchestra following with obvious sympathy.—Prof. Dr. Wilhelm 
Altmann, in the Deutsche Zeitung. 


The New England Symphony justifies the good reputation of the 
composer in America. . . The musical miniature  tone-painting 
shown in the Alice in Wonde rland, and especially in the Aladdin 
suite, seem to indicate the most fruitful field for his produc- 
tivity. Here the characteristic orchestral coloring, the light, piqu- 
ant themes, evince a happy invention and a cunning hand, “Berliner 
Tageblatt. 

This artist loves the clashing of ‘the trumpet fanfares and under 
stands how to amplify them in manifold ways, developing strange 
and unusual instrumental devices, that reveal great invention and 
a wholesale humor. He knows how to illuminate the peculiarity 
of his themes while their logical musical development is striking, 
Staatsburger Zeitung. 


The art of this American composer, whose modest attitude and 
unpretentious manner of conducting appeals to us sympathetically 
and showed itself to particularly good advantage in the Alice 
pantomime picture and in the Aladdin suite.—Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung. 


P . In the New England Symphony there is evidence of ex 
cellent structural capacity and appropriate instrumentation.—Ber 
liner Bérsen-Kurier. 


In the Aladdin suite Edgar Stillman-Kelley produces by means 
of the exotic material peculiar effects. More serious is the im 
pression made by the Macbeth Finale, wherein he proves himself 
a musician who understands how to master the modern orchestra. 

Neue Berliner Zeitung. 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley directed in his concert with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra exclusively his own works, which evince serious 
aims and compositorial ability worthy of consideration, The New 
England symphony, the Chinese suite, Aladdin and the others are 
finely instrumentated and fascinate by virtue of all manner of 
exotic charms which justly pleased the public.-Die Zeit. 

The second movement of the ite sticks in my memory, 
a sort of Waldweben translated into American.—B, Z. am Mittag. 


Brard Delights Cleveland and Oberlin 


Magdeleine Brard recently opened her concert tour at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and this appearance was 
followed by one a few days later in Cleveland. The fol- 
lowing excerpts tell of her great success in both places 


Miss Brard is the most engaging figure among young women 
pianists that has come to grace the American concert stage since 
Guiomar Novaes surprised everybody by her youthful perfections 
some little time before her French colleague. 

Both Miss Brard and her Brazilian prototype are finished ex 
ponents of the Gallic school, which denotes meticulous care for 
details and surpassing brilliancy in technical prowess. 

Miss Brard’s fingers are amazingly fleet; her touch is light and 
of silvery clarity; yet she can summon from the piano a full meas 
ure of power and resonance. She plays with spirit and verve, and 
with clear understanding of the music in hand; and she possesses 
the happy gift of making all her numbers a joy to hear, deftly em 
phasizing their saliant points, skilfully modulating the tone in 
tuneful periods, and lending force and pungency to rhythmic 
values.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Miss Brard, in the prelude, choral and fugue of Cesar Franck, 
displayed an astounding technic in bravura playing, and a fine ap 
preciation of colorful tone values, She has a finely modulated 
touch, from crashing fortissimos to the most dulcet of tones. Too, 
she has a virtuosity that scintillates and sparkles like sunlight on 
the water.—Cleveland Press, 

Her success was great as it deserved to be. Here is a young 
lady who must rank in estimation with Guiomar Novaes, the bril- 
liant Brazilian pianist who came to us first a few years ago. Miss 
Brard made her piano sing superbly and with a warmth tempered 
by musical intelligence.””—Cleveland News. 

The following letter from C. W. Morrison speaks for 
itself 

Oberlin College, Conservatory of Music, 
October 28, 1922. 
Dear Mrs, Hull: 
was very much delighted with the piano recital by Magdeleine 
Brard the other night and have heard on all sides the most favor- 
able comment and an expressed desire to hear her again, She has 
a remarkably beautiful technic, lovely tone and great refinement of 
expression and plays as simply and unaffectedly as a little child. 
Her playing of the twenty-four preludes of Chopin was a remark 
able exhibition of rapid change of feeling, the tender and lyric 
ones receiving as interesting treatment as the strong and: more 
passionate and brilliant ones. She is a most remarkable young 
pianist and I commend her to anyone wishing a high type of fin- 
ished pianistic art. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. W. Morrison, Director. 


Gay MacLaren Gives Entire Plays 


Gay MacLaren has completed her fall tour and will 
rest in New York for three weeks, after which she will 
begin her winter engagements which will take her to the 
coast. Everywhere this unusual imitator of actors charms 
her audiences. In truth, she is “the girl with the camera 
mind.” ‘With each new play Miss MacLaren offers her 
art appears more remarkable. Appended are extracts from 


press notices received by the young artist in Kansas City 
and Wichita: 

A real artist charmed an audience that filled the Grand Avenue 
Temple last night. Gay MacLaren, with a memory that may be 
compared with Ravage wy bg gave a remarkable interpretation of an 
entire play, taking all the parts in their natural sequence, without 
the aid of scenery or change of costume. Each role was portrayed 
with a finesse and appreciation which belong only to the true 
artist.—Kansas City Times, November 1, 


Last night there was a play “with a cast of eight principal actors 
and numerous extras. Gay MacLaren, “the girl with the camera 
mind,” assumed each role, but impressions of the personality and 
individuality of each character in The Governor's Lady was as 
clear as if the many persons had played parts on the Crawford 
Theater. 

That the audience experienced such sensations was obvious from 


the close attention and appreciation given. iss MacLaren can 
come back to Wichita any time she wishes, sure of a welcome from 
those who heard her.—Wichita Beacon, October 28. 





Percy Grainger and the Grieg Concerto 

Despite the financial depression in Norway, Percy 
Grainger had very large audiences at all of his appearances 
while on tour there. On September 28, when he played 
the Grieg concerto in Bergen, Grieg’s birthplace, with the 
Harmonie Orchestra, he was given an ovation. The fol- 
lowing day the Bergen press waseunanimous in stating that 
so perfect a rendition of the concerto had not been heard 
since Grainger’s last ‘visit in 1913. Extracts from these 
notices follow: 

I cannot remember ever having heard Grieg’s concerto so wei 
ously presented as yesterday. . : e whole thing was an 


forgettable experience, The eminent virtuoso was wildly sopleuted 
and recalled times beyond number.—Bergen Morgenaviser. 





I have heard Grieg’s concerto many times, at home and abroad, 
but such-a rendering as that given yesterday by Percy Grainger, 
master pianist and Grieg’s protege, I have never heard. He per 
formed this glorious work with inspired enthusiasm and _ technical 
virtuosity and held his listeners in thrall from the first to the last 
note.—Bergen Tidende, 


His phenomenal technic and his touch-control (at times as strong 
as all» yet always distinguished by tonal euphony) have reached 
the acme of development, and the romantic and lyric elements in 
Grieg’s music were as faithfully expressed as the energetic and 
masculine sections,—-Bergen Aftenblad. 


All criticism is silenced when confronted with the perfection of 
Grainger’s interpretation of Grieg. Bergen Dagon. 


Yesterday's performance of the concerto was a pattern of per- 
fection.—Bergen Arbeidet. 


Rudolph Gruen “an sc ietmasedliiaase Player” 


When Rudolph Gruen appeared in concert in Melbourne 
with Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton he received his 
share of praise and appreciation from the press and public, 
being rated not merely as an accompanist, but as an artist 
of equal standing with the other artists. The Melbourne 
Herald gave this paragraph under the heading, “A Great 
Accompanist” : 

Rudolph Gruen is certainly one of the greatest accompanists 
ever heard here, It is not only that he undertakes the tour de force 
of playing the whole program from memory but his interpretation 
of every mood of the singer is positively uncanny 

Other notices were as follows 

Seldom have the halls of the Town Hall re-echoed more enthusi- 
astic — than that which greeted three American musicians. 

e term is used advisedly because the accompanist, Rudolph 
Gruen, by his masterly treatment of the pianoforte accompani 
ments, earned the right to be considered on equal terms with the 
two singers.—The Argus, 

Mr. Gruen is an extraordinary player. He does everything from 
memory and keeping apparently one eye on the vocalist and one 
eye on the keys. He is also aided by a fine musical temperament 
and admirable technic to provide accompaniments of an almost 
unique character.—-The Age. 


Phillip Ginian a Popalier Pianist 
Phillip Gordon, pianist, is winning deserved popularity 
with all his audiences wherever he appears on his present 
tour. His programs are always interesting and he can 


be relied upon for his artistic interpretations and excellent 
technic. Recently when he appeared in San Diego, Cal 
he was enthusiastically received. A large audience he ard 
his brilliant recital and applauded warmly. Among his 
splendid press notices were the following: 

Mr. Gordon's work was characterized by clean, virile technic, 
marvelous digital dexterity and artistic conception.-San Diego Sun, 


Mr. Gordon has a superb mastery of technic, his renditions were 
thoroughly musicianly and sympathetic in interpretation, His con- 
trol of modulation is an outstanding characteristic of this pianist’s 
art, the vigor and robustness of his forte passages and delicacy of 
shading and touch in the lighter moods were a delight , rhe 
most tremendous of the several elaborate concert picces included in 
the pianist’s program was the Wagner-Liszt arrangement of the 
overture to Tannhauser. The rendition of this was in itself a feat 
of the greatest technical skill and its conclusion was received with 
a storm of applause.—San Diego Union. 


His technic and mastery of the instrument was evident and his 
 Cmynengren is that which insures his hearers every courtesy that is 
1is to command, He is a native American and the usual American 
temperament seems to serve as a means of convincing the audience 
that the concert is to be a success right from the start.—San Diego 
Evening Tribune. 


Critical Praise of Werrenrath 
Reinald Werrenrath is at present on his pre-Christmas 
tour, and everywhere is meeting with his usual tremendous 
success. The appended excerpts from press clippings are 
representative of those the baritone receives at every con 
cert: 


Mr. Werrenrath is a very capable recital singer and can always 
be counted on not only to make an interesting program, but to 
sing it well.—Grand Rapids Herald. 

Reinald Werrenrath is a favorite with Chicago's musical en 
thusiasts, and his recital was a delight to musicians and music 
lovers.—Chicago Daily News 


Mr. Werrenrath is a singer of songs He has the feeling for 
them and the vocal skill to express what is in his mind People 
genuinely like to hear him sing because in addition to his skill 
there is a heartiness about him that is sort of wholesome. In 


song he tells the story with a clarity of enunciation most gratify 
ing.—-Chicago Post. 


The distinction enjoyed by Mr. Werrenrath as a concert singer 
is shared by less than a half dozen of his colleagues Northampton 
Daily Hampshire Gazette. 


He sang as he always sings, with excellent taste and admirabl 
judgment,—-Cleveland News 


I once said that Werrenrath was the most satisfying baritone on 
(Continued on page 58) 
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"“MY LIFE” 


Emma Calvé 

When a great artist sits down to tell us about herself 
the result will depend largely upon the sincerity of her 
statement and the amount of self-praise that she permits 
herself. Some prima donnas have proved themselves to be 
so incapable of getting to an impersonal point of view and 
of even temporarily forgetting themselves that their bi- 
ographical work is more amusing than entertaining. Others 
strive so hard to be modest that they divest their reminis- 
cences of much of the charm that one might reasonably 
expect in such a recital. 

Emma Calvé has steered a middle course. She pretends 
not to realize that she has been for many years a world- 
favorite. At the same time she does not fill her pages with 
boasting. Her attitude is modest and she herself recognizes 
the fact that her growth was more or less gradual and that 
she made mistakes, some of them serious ones. And if, at 
times, a rather excessive spirit of superstition—or let us say 
the higher psychology—creeps into her tale, we must remem- 
ber that she is from France, and from Southern France at 
that. 

One rather amazing tlfing is her literary style—assuming 
that she wrote the book herself, which is not by any means 
invariably the case in books of this kind. Most of the tell- 
ing has real literary merit. It is really astonishing that a 
person not trained in the art of writing should have the 
power of building up scenes with such vision, Take, for 
instance, the beginning of the Prelude, as she calls her 
introduction: “It was in France, ah, many years ago! The 
Midi sun, in all its blazing ardor, filled the still air with 
vibrant light and heat. . . .” 

That is a clear picture, clearly put. It brings us all at 
once to the scene of Calvé’s childhood. Then, after the 
prelude, she dashes right into her story: “I was born in the 
Department of Aveyron in Southern France, on a wild and 
rocky upland of the Cevennes mountains where my fore- 
bears had lived for countless generations. . . .” 

That, again, gives us in a word all we practically want 
to know about her, where she came from, what race she 
was descended from. It is very good, as well as being pic- 
turesque. Her descriptions throughout the entire work 
are, for the most part, equally terse and vivid. She does 
not lose herself in a flow of words, apologies and explana- 
tions. Yet very little is left to the imagination. The book 
is divided up into thirty short chapters and there are twenty 
interesting illustrations. With the exception of one or two 
chapters like Health and Hygiene and Art and Song, the 
book is a story of Calvé’s career. But students should read 
it all carefully, for there is. much advice and many com- 
ments of a very valuable nature carelessly thrown into the 
text, and some things the real import of which one only 
perceives upon reflection. 

Among these latter is Calvé’s insistence upon the necessity 
of hard work. She does not preach, does not use up pages 
in trying to persuade the students among her readers to 
follow her example. But she does throw in a phrase here 
and there which shows what a faithful worker she herself 
was, and how dogged was her determination to get every 
effect that she thought worth getting. She apparently never 
had the self-satisfied attitude, and she seems throughout her 
entire career to have been striving to attain an ideal, while 
the ideal itself was constantly developing and growing and 
increasing in desirability, constantly getting more difficult 
of attainment. . 

There is another thing, too, that it is well to call especial 
attention to. That is, the fact that, from the beginning, 
Calve’s parents looked upon her career as a business. Her 
mother said to her: “Everyone tells me a brilliant future is 
in store for you. If you succeed, we shall be able to give 
your brothers a better education. It is worth trying.” 

That is a sane and healthy attitude. There is nothing 
of the sickly sentimental about it. It is a plain, straight- 
forward business proposition. That, for the professional, 
is what art ought to And musicians are of two kinds, 
professional and amateur, those who live by it and those for 
whom it is a mere recreation. The professionals, and those 
who aim to be professionals, may do themselves no harm 
by considering well the attitude of Calvé’s mother. 

Calvé went to Paris, and on the way she describes a 
scene that shows that she had a high temper and was not 
bashful of expressing it—two things which, no doubt, added 
a good deal to the “punch” of her interpretations of such 
roles as Santuzza, La Navarraise and Carmen. What hap- 
pened was, that a passenger on the coach tried to embrace 
her—and she slapped his face. 

Arriving in Paris she “was most fortunate in finding a 
well known singing teacher, Jules Paget The lessons 
which he gave me were excellent.” Oh! Wonder of won- 
ders! a successful pupil who speaks well of the teacher! 

Paget taught her, as she says, the principles of the 
Italian bel canto. Later Calvé realized (as many do not 
yet realize) that the bel canto was a thing of the past in 
view of modern developments. A letter from her dealing 
with this subject will be found in Marafiotti’s book of 
Caruso’s singing method. 

However, she learned the bel canto then in vogue, and 
studied with Paget three years before he advised her to 
sing in concert to accustom herself to singing in public. 
Unfortunately Calvé does not explain how she got her first 
appearances. In America first appearances mean money, 
much money. And managers mean money, much money. 
Yet Calvé, though apparently very poor, managed to get 
a tour of France and an appearance in Paris. That was 
before she was twenty. She, seemingly, was not paid for 
these appearances, for she writes: “Our resources were 
rapidly diminishing. It behooved me to make my debut 
immediately.” So she did not even consider the concerts 
as a debut. . . . All very illuminating! : 

Then she met the director of the Theater de la Monnaie 
in Brussels, who heard her sing and immediately enga 
her. That was the beginning of her career, a career that 
took her all over the world and has brought her both fame 
and wealth. Her description of it is far too long and too 








filled with incidents to outline even in the most superficial 
manner, nor would it be possible in the space allotted to this 
review to do justice to the development of her art and her 
iconoclastic interpretations. For these details the book must 
be read. It will be found inspiring, instructive and enter- 
taining. : 


WEIGHT AND RELAXATION METHOD FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By Jacos EIsenBer. 

Jacob Eisenberg has written a valuable little book, the 
title of which explains the nature of its contents as well as 
its object. It is called Weight and Relaxation Method for 
the Pianoforte. This is clear enough, but the author adds 
an explanation by way of preface, in which he says that 
the foremost purpose of his work was to provide for the 
student of average ability a book of reference containing a 
systematic exposition of the principles of weight and relaxa- 
tion playing. He adds that he has prepared a book of 
Weight and Relaxation Exercises, entitled Etudes for the 
Development of the Principles of Weight and Relaxation 
Playing for the Pianoforte, to be used as a companion or 
practice book in putting into actual use the theories pro- 
pounded in this volume. 

The work under review is a small, handy volume of 120 
pages, divided into ten chapters with an appendix containing 
maxims for practice. The chapter titles are as follows: 
Superiority of Conscious Knowledge, Importance of Correct 
Position, Relaxation, Position, Fourth and Fifth Finger 
Development, Hand Position, Finger Action, Weight Play- 
ing-Staccato, Accents, and Octaves. Each of these chap- 
ters is divided into many illuminative subtitles, and the book 
is provided with an excellent index. It is a well made book, 
and well printed on glazed paper, with many photographic 
half-tone illustrations of proper positions. 

The author has a curiously original point of view, a point 
of view which will be honored by much controversy and 
contention from various opposed camps in the teaching pro- 
fession. In other words, the work is not a mere rehash of 
what has been said by others, but is the result of long and 
careful observation and the experience of actual teaching 
both of children and adults. Most original and interesting 
is the author’s view of the reasons for apathy towards piano 
study. These he sums up in a single phrase: “The foremost 
cause for so many disappointments among aspiring piano 
students may be attributed to lack of positive or conscious 
knowledge of the mechanical details of piano playing.” 

That, obviously, is in direct contradiction to a whole 
school of teachers whose aim it is to make their pupils 
forget that side of piano playing entirely. Mr. Eisenberg 
argues that this lack of positive or conscious knowledge 
leads to lack of progress, which leads in turn to lack of 
interest, which, aga‘n, leads to further lack of progress, 
and results ultimately in failure, in lessons being abandoned. 
It is a good argument. 

And what is the cause of all the trouble? According to 
our author the cause is in nearly every case faulty instruc- 
tion. Even, he says, in the case of a talented pupil, the 
pupil should be conscious of every movement of the arm 
and body, of every technical detail, and he sums up with 
the conclusion that a conscious knowledge of mechanical 
details is the greatest stimulus for inducing and promoting 
hard work and progress. 

There is more to this, but it is far too long to quote in 
this brief review, and to attempt to abbreviate it would be 
to do it an injustice. It is simplified by the author in the 
form of a two-page chart, a sort of family tree, which shows 
how the offspring of conscious knowledge is progress and 
still further progress, through a whole family of mental, 
material and mechanical generators. The thing is highly 
original and very much worth while. 

And this is really only introductory. It is all outlined in 
the first chapter, in the first twenty-five pages. Then follow 
a series of careful explanations and guides as to how this 
conscious knowledge is to be inculcated into the student, 
and what it ought to consist of. There are many homely 
illustrations and comparisons, evidently intended to bring 
the mind of the student in touch with familiar things and 
then draw it back to an understanding of the relationship of 
these things with the problem of music. The hand is pho- 
tographed on both sides and in various positions, and it is 
really difficult to see how the student could go wrong with 
this guide constantly available for actual comparison. 

As a final admonition, the author points out that the stu- 
dent must possess three essential characteristics which he 
names as Inspiration, Aspiration and Perspiration. And he 
wisely adds that “of the three, perspiration, or the ability 
to keep everlastingly at it, is the most important.” 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The following selections are appropriate for the Christmas 
holidays. Many are new and reviewed for the first time. 
and antheme ane listed because of their value on°auch prs 

cause o eir value on - 
grams.—The Editor.) oe 


Chappell-Harms, New York 
NO CANDLE WAS THERE AND NO FIRE, a con- 
tralto solo from Breton Folk Songs, by Liza Lehmann. A 
composition that has all of the simplicity and dignity neces- 
amy a ps a service. 

: : NE, a sacred solo with both word: 1 
music by Bernard Hamblen. Few musicians in a cast 
years have contributed more good sacred numbers than this 
Englishman, His music is always sincere, thus making them 
welcome to church singers. 

NOEL, a sacred song by Teresa Del Riego. English and 
French words by Gautier. Another song which has been 
programmed for years. 


John Church Company, New York 
O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, sacred solo 
with violin obligato, by Charles Gilbert Spross. Perhaps 
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this is the best known of all of the solos written to the 
inspired words of Phillips Brooks. 

WORSHIP CHRIST, THE NEW-BORN KING, an- 
other song which has found its place on thousands of 
Christmas programs. Music by William G. Hammond. 

THE HEAVENLY STAR, a solo by Harry Rowe 
Shelley, to words by James H. Rogers. A number which 
has all the qualities that go to make a good all round selec- 
tion for any church service. 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

(X) TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ar- 
ranged for two and three part chorus for women’s voices 
by Howard D. McKinney. A very fine collection of French 
and English carols, with singable English text. The com- 
poser has displayed good musicianship in the harmonizations, 
He has retained the great simplicity of the original melodies 
and given considerable variety to them all. In this collec- 
tion there are two German carols belonging to the fifteenth 
century. These have just been published and are highly 
recommended to the choir directors. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 

(X) PROPHECY AND FULFILLMENT, a Christ- 
mas cantata for mixed chorus, with solos for soprano, alto 
and tenor, by Henry Hadley. The text is made up from 
the Psalms and the Hymnal. Modern music for the Christ- 
mas story, which is distinguished by simplicity and religious 
impressiveness. There are six numbers to the cantata, with 
special emphasis given to the chorus. Just published. A 
detailed review will follow in a later issue. 

(X) LORD, THOU HAST BEEN OUR DWELLING 
PLACE, an anthem for two- -part chorus of treble voices by 
James H. Rogers, and arranged in this form by Eduardo 
Marzo, Text is from Psalm xc:1-12. For both school 
and church programs. 

(X) THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S, an anthem for 
Advent, Ascension or general use, for two-part treble voices, 
by J. F. Ohl. The text is Psalm xxiv. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

(X) NIGHT OF NIGHTS, arranged as duets for either 
alto and baritone or soprano and tenor, by Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, from the well known solo of the same name by 
Beardsley Van De Water. A splendid new_ number with 
equal vocal opportunities for both voices. Something out 
of the ordinary in sacred music. The solo, by Van De 
Water, has also been issued this season in a revised edition. 

THE SONG THE ANGELS SANG, a Christmas 
anthem for three-part women’s chorus, by Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. Straightforward and with an easy setting. 

CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT, 
anthem for mixed voices, by James H. Rogers. Variety is 
added by the few bars for the alto and bass. 

BLEST BE THOU, O CHRIST ETERNAL, a solo 
by Samuel Richard Gaines, with words by Mary Widener 
King. A violin or cello obligato causes this to find favor. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORN, solo by R. Spauld- 
ing Stoughton. Standard selection. 

O LOVELY VOICES OF THE SKY, a duet for alto 
and tenor with violin and cello obligato. 

CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT, 
Christmas song by Edmund H. Sears and set to music by 
William Arms Fisher. There are various forms for this 
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Soprano and tenor duet, with violin 
It is equally well known 


well known selection. 
obligato also as a solo, with violin, 
as an anthem. 

Carl Fischer, New York 


EVERYBODY’S CHRISTMAS and ‘TIS YOUR 
CHRISTMAS AND MINE, two community carols, by 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, with words by Louise Horton. 
Full chorus without solos. 

FIVE OLD FRENCH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, ar- 
ranged for unison or two-part women’s or children’s or 
mixed chorus, edited by Alcide T. M. De Andria. English 
words by Margarete Munsterberg. 

FIVE RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS CAROLS, provided 
with English text and arranged by Rutherford Kingsley. 
Either for unison or two-part chorus. Interesting. 

THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, a cantata for Christmas 
or general use, by P. Marinus Paulsen, with text adapted 
from Rev. Frederick W. Faber. Performance takes about 
fifteen minutes. An effective tenor solo adds much to make 
this number well liked. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston 

THE HERALD OF PEACE, a cantata by J. Lamont 
Galbraith. Thirteen numbers in all, with solos for the 
four voices, choruses, duets and quartets. A selection which 
has been used for years. 

THE MORN OF GLORY, a cantata by Fred W. Peace. 
Another good serviceable number for any occasion. 

A LITTLE CHILD CAME HE, song by Claude War- 


ford. Two verses and a refrain. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

HOLY NIGHT, a Christmas carol for four-part men’s 
voices with baritone solo by Gruber, and arranged in this 
form by Sumner Salter. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, a Christmas carol for 
four-part chorus of mixed voices, by J. Sabastian Matthews. 

WHAT STAR IS THIS? a Christmas carol for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices, by the same composer, J. 
Sebastian Matthews. 

CAROL OF THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN, for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices arranged by Harvey B. Gaul. 

SIX OLD CHRISTMAS CAROLS, arranged, harmon- 
ized and edited by S. Archer Gibson. 

IN A MANGER LOWLY, a song by Mabel W. Daniels, 
with violin obligato which lends variety to this type of 
composition. 

CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT, 
song for alto or mezzo soprano, by F. Flaxington Harker. 
Violin and cello obligato. 

THY LIGHT IS COME, song of the Advent, for high 
voice, by Louis Adolphe Coerne. 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago 


CHRISTMASSE IN MERRIE ENGLAND, with 
carols, dances and a masque, by Mari Ruef Hofer. Full 
details given for production. 

CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR, a song 


by John A. West. 
THE KING ETERNAL, song by Hubbard + a ay 
Harris. ay 
(To be continued) 


[Additional Reviews on page 66] 
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National Opera Club Begins Season 


The Astor Gallery contained a fine audience on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the season of the National Opera 
Club of New York, Katharine Evans von Klenner founder 
and president, November 9, with Pauline Arnoux Mac- 
Arthur, author of the libretto of “The Apocalypse ;” Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill, Giuseppe Danise, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and other distinguished guests of honor. Mrs, Mac- 
Arthur told in charming style of her experience in writing 
this text, and her happy finding of Paolo Gallico to compose 
the music. Carmine DiGiovanni, tenor, sang arias from 

“Pagliacci” and “Martha,” with high, ringing voice, and had 
to add encores, singing Geehl’s “For You Alone” especially 
well, his high B flat in the Flotow aria havi ing effect. Youth- 
ful Master Dubensky, only a few weeks here, played with 
considerable dash and good taste the “Kuiawaki,” and the 
Bach E major gavot, the latter unaccompanied. Following 
the appearances of these soloists there was inquiry for their 
services, engagements ensuing. It is in this manner that 
Mme. von Klenner and her club do excellent work, introduc 
ing worthy soloists to the Greater New York public and 
making them known. With Edgar Bowman at the piano, 
Havrah Hubbard gave his operalogue on “Carmen,” and 
dancing followed, Mrs. Joseph Gutman being chairman of 
reception. 

November 23, 8:30 o'clock, the club gives a grand Thanks- 
giving fete, Vera Smirnova and artists from the Russian 
Grand Opera Company providing the musical program, 


May Peterson Impresses Buffalo Audience 


Buffalo, N. Y., November 3.—May Peterson, who sang 
here on October 3, made a most favorable impression 
through the beauty of her voice and her skill in interpreta 
tion. The Courier of this city said the following of her: 
“May Peterson of the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
one of the soloists. Miss Peterson has a charming stage 
presence and her long residence abroad enables her to deal 
with the finer elements of her art, her pianissimo being 
lovely and her soprano voice one of great sweetness and 
clarity. She proved her mettle in songs like The Sleep That 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes (Carpenter), To a Butterfly (John 
Powell), Wi-um (Lieurance) and Thy Beaming Eyes ( Mac- 
Dowell). Recalled for encores, Miss Peterson sang The 
Cuckoo Clock with irresistible grace and Cadman’s Land 
of the Sky Blue Water, which she sang to the chorus 

D.G 


Three Sopranos at Harford-Avery Recital 


The first of a series of Harford-Avery evening recitals 


was given recently at the Avery studio on Fifty-sixth 
street. Rose Ridnor, Blanch Dvorak and Cecilia Ely, so 
pranos, three professional pupils formerly with David 
Bispham but now working with Mrs. Avery, furnished the 


program. 


Dusk Broadcasted 
_A song that is receiving a great amount of, attention 
from singers at this time is Dusk With Its Mystic Charm 


(Finch). It has been broadcasted from many stations, the 
latest being by Esther Bowker, contralto, from the West 
inghouse Radio Station, Chicago 
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the concert stage, and his singing Friday nigat compels me to 
reiterate the statement. He has an engaging stage presence, a 
perfect diction, a voice of rare sympathetic quality, and the finish 
of a perfect artist, What more can be said?—Wilson G, Smith in 
the Cleveland Press. 

Mr. Werrenrath was in excellent voice, and he sang superbly, as 
is his wont, That he is one of the chief ornaments of our concert 
platform has long been beyond dispute, Let captious critics look 
for a flaw in this admirable singer’s performance if they will. They 
will be put to it to find one,—Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 28, 


Vreeland Sings With Splendid Effect 

Jeannette Vreeland, a very charming young soprano, was 
one of the soloists who appeared at the recent Charlotte, 
N. C. Festival, and that she scored a great success 1s evi- 
dent from the accompanying excerpts from several of the 
Charlotte papers: 

She took the high C with ease and purity of tone, The Jewel 
Song from Faust might have been written for her. . . . Responded 
with an encore singing The Last Rose of Summer. Patti herself 
could not have been more charming in it.—Charlotte Observer. 


Miss Vreeland sang with splendid effect. 
sang with matchless art and appreciative feeling Mighty 
Rose.—Charlotte News. 


—— 
Miss Vreeland is the possessor of one of the finest soprano voices 


To’ insistent —— 
ak’ a 


in the country. . . She sang the Tosca aria with charming ef 
fect with a voice of lyric and dramatic quality, perfect in tone, 
beauty and brilliancy.—Charlott: Chserver. 
——— 
One of the finest numbers on the program was the Romeo and 
Juliet aria sung by Miss Vreeland. Many thought it the most 
satisfying number given at the Festival. . . Rendered it with 


exquisite effect.—Charlotte News. 


Ralph Leopold Lauded by Toledo Press 

Ralph Leopold, American concert pianist who gave a 
recital in Toledo, Ohio, on the evening of Friday, October 
27, was the recipient of very flattering comments from 
the local press, proof of which is given in the appended 
notices : 

Ralph 


Leopold, concert pieniet a 
opened the f , 


versatile and gifted payer, 
Toledo Piano ‘eachers’ 


Association course on Friday 











RALPH LEOPOLD, 
pianist. 


evening at Scott Auditorium and delightfully entertained a good- 
sized audience. 

A good part of the audience was composed of piano students and 
they marveled at the mastery of the artist over the instrument. It 
was a major lesson for these young pupils. . . . 

Leopold played a delightful program and was given a warm recep- 
tion. It is doubtful if he ever played to a more responsive au- 
dience.—Toledo News-Bee, 


Leopold is above all else a maker of music, soft singing music, 
and his tones are mellow and golden. He is never sentimental in 
his interpretations but he brings out every bit of lyrical beauty in 
whatever he plays. One forgets technic and style, which of course 
are there in abundance, and revels in the poetry he weaves into his 
music, 

He has substantial mastery of the mechanics of playing and en- 
tirely subordinates it to the mood of the composition.—Toledo Blade. 

He holds his audience not so much by the brilliancy of his tech- 
nic, as by his subtle shading of tone color and his responsiveness 
to the varying emotions of the composer.—Toledo Times. 


A Fine Future Predicted for MacNevin 

Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, was heard in recital in 
Helena, Mont, September 14, after which the Helena 
Daily Independent commented as follows: 

Perfect poise and self-assurance characterized her stage presence 
throughout her will-built program of four groups... 


fer voice is contralto in range, if not strictly in quality. It is 
more than this—it has a distinct mezzo flexibility and timbre in 


the upper register. This will give her access to many of the 
wonderful mezzo roles in opera, 

Her training—-entirely American—has been excellent. No fault 
can be found in placement, phrasing, breathing or articulation, 


She should command an assured place in oratorio, church or con- 
cert work, but opera, of course, offers the widest field. 

The recital program, varied from Hand>l and Rachmaninoff to 
Massenet and our own Cadman, was artistically done. ... Every 
number was intelligently and artistically presented... . 

Encores were demanded by the large and representative audience 
after every one of the four groups. Miss MacNevin gave Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye and The Little Gray Home in the West. Floral 
offerings were abundant and the occasion was artistically and 
socially a decided success. That the young artist is the daughter 
of Dr. M. G. MacNevin, former practitioner of Butte and Helena, 
who numbers hosts of warm friends throughout the state, did much 
to insure the big house, 


Marjorie Moody With Sousa’s Band 


Perhaps never before have John Philip Sousa and _ his 
Band enjoyed such enthusiasm as is being accorded them 
on their present coast to coast tour. Records show that 
they are attracting the largest attendance in the history of 
the organization. There are several soloists, among them 
Marjorie Moody, soprano. The press has received this 
young singer and complimented her beautiful voice as 
something quite out of the ordinary. After the concert 
in Chicago on October 9 the American had the following 
to say: 

The genuine surprise of the evening was the singing of an 
unknown soprano, Marjorie Moody, whose Ah! Fors e Lui from 
La Traviata surpassed by a league the performance of many a 
coloratura soprano heard in these regions, except that of the in- 
comparable Galli-Curci. Miss Moody's voice has refreshing youth 
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and refinement, 


and purity; she sings with charming naturalness 
i for she respected 


and her training seems to have been of the best, for i 
Verdi’s score, singing the aria as it is written, minus interpola- 
tions, and in absolute pitch and clarity of tone. She was very 
successful and, of course, responded to encores, among these Sousa’s 
Fanny. 


Namara Scores in London at Albert Hall 

When Marguerite Namara appeared on September 24 
at Albert Hall, London, the young American singer re- 
peated her former successes in the English capital as the 
appended would indicate, culled from dailies of September 
293 


And there is no doubt she will head the list of most successful 
vocalists of this and for many season past; indeed, here was &@ 
triumph in the real sense of the term and managers will be for- 
tunate if they can secure her services for next season. She 
secured a double encore on all numbers,—London Press. 


She charmed by her appearance as well as by her pure, supple, 
soprano,—London Graphic. 


Mme. Namara made an impression with the ease and breadth of 
her singing.-London Post. 


Miss Namara, lovely in voice as in face.—-London Sketch. 


A concert of unusual interest was given by the Swedish 
Folk Dancers at the Academy of Music on November 4, 
Brooklyn. This unique organization was assisted by the 
Tollefsen Trio and Martha Phillips. The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle of November 5 wrote the following review of the 
concert: 

The second annual concert and exhibition of the Swedish Folk 
Dancers’ Club carried off unusual success last night in the Acad- 
emy of Music. : 

Martha Phillips, the soprano soloist of the evening, sang among 
her songs When was Seventeen, one of. the most favorite of 
Swedish airs. Her best work was done in Storieclle del Bosco 
Viennese, by Johann Strauss. , d ; 

The Tollefsen Trio appeared singly and in trio throughout the 
program. ‘heir rendition of Tschaikowsky’s Trio in A_ minor 
(Theme Variations) was the climax of their delightful selec- 
tions, 

It was perhaps the Swedish Folk Dancers that caught the 
imagination of the audience most. In their brilliant colored cos- 
tumes one could easily see them dancing those folk dances on 
the green, a fitting background for the expressive dances. 


Lillian Ginrich Captivates Geneva 

The accompanying paragraphs are culled from the Geneva 
Times and cover a recital which Lillian Ginrich gave in 
Geneva on November 3: 

Lillian Ginrich, dramatic soprano, of New York City, gave a 
very fine recital Friday evening, November 3, in Lewis Hall, 
Geneva, N. Y., winning a thoroughly cordial reception. 

Ah, Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave ? When E’er My Tears 
Are Falling, and Spring Night were her outstanding numbers in 
expression, power and range. Her enunciation was nothing short 
of remarkable and especially lovely was the aria, Elsa’s Dream, 
by Wagner. As an encore she sang with finesse and feeling 
There is No Death, by O’Hara. Lillian Ginrich was ably accom 
panied by J. Warren Erb at the piano, 

Miss Ginrich’s next recital will be in Hackettstown, N. 
J., on November 24. 


and 


Me? 


Joint Concert for Harper and Lewis 
Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, and Leonard Lewis, bari- 
tone, both under the management of Annie Friedberg, have 
been engaged for a concert in Elizabeth, N. J., November 26. 
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HOUSTON ENJOYS OPERA WEEK 





Mary Carson Responsible for Fine Performances—Well 
Known Stars Heard 


Houston, Texas, October 29.—The second annual gala 
week of grand opera sponsored by the Houston Opera As- 
sociation was brought to a close Saturday night with a 
performance of Il Trovatore. Mary Carson, of Houston, 
who has appeared in opera both abroad and in America, 
was in general charge of the productions. The gala week 
represents the realization of Miss Carson’s plans to bring 
to this city each year a group of well known singers 
and present them under local management as a Houston 
organization. 

Critics and patrons alike agreed that the opera series 
this year was of unusual artistic worth and interest. Prin- 
cipal among the artists appearing were Jeanne Gordon, of 
the Metropolitan; Giulio Crimi, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera; Greek Evans, of the Scotti Opera Company; Anne 
Roselle and Italo Picchi, of the Metropolitan, and J. 
Ordognez. 

Contributing materially to the local interest was the 
carrying out of Miss Carson’s idea of showing local 
artists preference whenever possible. She gave a Houston 
tenor, Henri Therrien, the chance to make his operatic 
debut, casting him as Lionel in Martha. Miss Carson 
also chose two Texas girls, Josephine Lucchese, of San 
Antonio, who has met with much success as a member 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, and Dreda Aves, of 
Galveston, to sing leading roles during the week. As 
Gilda in Rigoletto and Marguerite in Mefistofele, Miss Car- 
son made the fourth Texan in the casts. 

The ballets were made up of Houston boys and girls, 
trained by a local dancing teacher, Mrs, C. J. Giezendanner. 
Two of her pupils, Marcella Donovan and Frances Norton, 
were premier danseuses during the week. To augment 
the chorus for the prologue and epilogue of Mefistofele, 
a local chorus of twenty-five voices was trained by Al- 
dridge Battelle Kidd, brother of Miss Carson. Twelve 
small boys under the direction of W. R. Waghorne, sang 
the part of the cherubim in the above named opera. Serving 
as chorusmaster during the week was Giacomo Spadoni. 
Ferdinand Giaccone was prompter. 

The presentations of the week included seven operas. 
They were: Carmen, Rigoletto, Martha, Mefistofele, Lakme, 
Lucia di Lammermoor and II! Trovatore. 

“CARMEN,” OcToBER 23. 

Jeanne Gordon’s singing and acting distinguished the 
production of Bizet’s fascinating opera. It was her debut 
performance of the title role. She created a new Carmen, 
one that was convincing without being vulgar and different 
without being odd. She received much applause through- 
out the performance, especially at the close of the famous 
card scene. Giulio Crimi sang the role of Jose with fine 
effect. As Escamillo Greek Evans gave a refreshing in- 
terpretation. Jessie Isabel Christian made a charming 
Micaela and her voice was most pleasing. Italo Picchi, 
as Zuniga; William Morelle, as Morales; Vito Moscato, 
as Dancairo, and Giordano Paltrinieri, as Remendado, 
sang with fervor and maintained the balance of the per- 
formance. The conducting of Cav. Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
deserves special mention, for he had his orchestra under 
good control and gave sympathetic support to the singers. 
He conducted all seven of the week’s performances. 


“RIGOLETTO,” OcToBer 24. 


“Rigoletto,” on the second night, introduced two new 
singers. They were Ralph Errolle as the Duke and J. 
Ordognez as Rigoletto. Miss Carson, herself, sang the 
role of Gilda and received much applause and many flowers 
at the close of each act. Dreda Aves, the Galveston girl 
with a full contralto voice, made her first appearance, 
singing the role of Maddalena. Others of the cast were 
Vito Moscato, as the count; Picchi, as the assassin; Pal- 
trinieri, as Borsa, and Morelle, as Marullo. 

“MartHA,” OcToBer 25 

The tuneful Flotow opera brought out next to the 
largest crowd of the week. This may have been because 
Henrj Therrien, the Houston tenor, was making his op- 
eratic debut, and also because the opera was sung in 
English. As Lionel, Mr. Therrien gave a creditable vocal 
rendition of the music, but, as it was his first appearance 
in opera and as he has never received coaching, he was 
ill at ease most of the time and appeared extremely 
nervous. Greek Evans was the Plunkett. Josephine 
Lucchese as Lady Harriett was handicapped in that she 
had never sung the role in English before, but her “Last 
Rose of Summer” brought down the house. Dreda Aves 
as Nancy was also a novice in the part, but she brought 
her fine vocal powers into use and charmed. Moscato 
sang admirably the role of Lord Tristan. 


“MEFISTOFELE,” OcToBer 26, 


Again was the musical voice of Miss Carson heard 
singing the role of Marguerite. She was an ideal Mar- 
guerite and at the close of the prison scene and her lovely 
“Far Away” duet with Faust in the third act she was the 
recipient of much applause. Crimi, as Faust, gave his 
usual artistic vocalization and his role gave him oppor- 
tunity for fine acting. Picchi, as Mefisto, was, of course, 
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a star of the opera. His powerful basso never sounded 
better during the whole week and his dramatic ability 
was excellent. The opera was staged creditably by Alex- 
ander Puglia, who was manager during the entire week. 
Receiving much applause during the fourth act was Anne 
Roselle, who made her first appearance of the week as 
Helen of Troy. Her high soprano was most vibrant and 
musical and the love scene with Faust at the close of the 
fourth act was most artistic. Supporting the stars of the 
cast were Paltrinieri, as Wagner and Nerius; Dreda Aves, 
as Pantalis, and Marie Mattfeld, as Martha. 
“LAKME,” OctToBER 27, 

Starring in the Delibes’ opera were Jessie Isabel 
Christian and Ralph Errolle. With fine scenery and ex- 
cellent costumes, this was a delightful offering. As Gerald, 
Errolle gave his best. Jessie Isabel Christian, while sing- 
ing most of her role beautifully, left much to be desired; 
her acting was negative and the only real opportunity she 
had of making a big vocal climax was passed over. Assist- 
ing the presentation were Moscato, as Frederick; Picchi, 
as Nilakantha; Dreda Aves, as Mallika; Paltrinieri, as 
Hadji, and Alice Haseler, as Ellen. 

“Lucta Dt LAMMERMOOR” (MATINEE), OcToBEerR 28 

Josephine Lucchese was again the prima donna in “Lucia.” 
The “mad scene” was a splendid piece of work, her vo- 
calization being as neat as any ever heard in the aria, 
and there was much applause for her interpretation. Er- 
rolle was the Edgar, his voice blending with Miss Luc- 
chese’s most satisfactorily. Picchi, as Raymond; Ordognez, 
as Lord Henry; Paltrinieri, as Lord Arthur, and Alice 
Haseler, as Alice, all gave excellent vocal renditions and 
dramatic support. 


“Tr Trovatore,” Octoser 28. 


Probably the most artistic performance of the season 
closed the week when “Il Trovatore’ was sung. This 
brought out the ‘largest audience of the series. Anne 
Roselle was the Leonora, this being her initial perform- 
ance of the part. Her voice was all that could be desired 
and there was a satisfying dash and fire about her act- 
ing. Greek Evans as Count Di Luna again received much 
applause. Jeanne Gordon, singing the part of Azucena, 
seemed thoroughly at home in the role and gave one of 
the most forceful portrayals seen in recent years in Houston, 
Crimi seemed inspired and firmly established himself in 
favor with his singing of the role of Manrico. Picchi 
was Ferrando; Marie Mattfeld, Inez, and Paltrinieri, Ruiz, 
completed the cast. 

Miss Carson has made no announcement as to her plans 
for next year. It is not known whether the project will 
be repeated or not. D. H. 


Schelling Fills Final European Dates 


Ernest Schelling, who has been spending the summer 
months at his chateau at Celigny on the Lake of Geneva, 
Switzerland, went to Paris to appear as soloist with the 
orchestra at the Conservatoire on November 3 and 5. Feol- 
lowing these appearances, the pianist was scheduled to 
go to Amsterdam to play his own Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life, with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, under 
the baton of Mengelberg. Mr. Schelling’s American season 
will begin immediately upon his arrival here. 





Walter Damrosch Guest of Honor 


On November 8, Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, was guest of honor at 
the Woman Pays Club at its regular meeting at the Al- 
gonquin Hotel. The attendance was the largest ever 
reported by the club and though each week there is al- 
ways a distinguished guest of honor, few have received 
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CURRENT PRIZES 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. Chi- 
cago Theater, Chicago. 


Pavley and Oukrainsky—$100 to the dancer, man or 
woman, who will send in a picture showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque;” $50 for the most perfect 
“Degage,” in the second position ; $25 for the most 
perfect “Simple Attitude.” Contest ends November 
30. Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School, 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, IIl. 











the ovation which greeted Mr. Damrosch. He spoke to 
the club regarding the importance of the women of 
America interesting the men of this country in music. 
He mentioned the well known fact that the American 
business man was the most generous person and con- 
tributed lavishly to the musical education of his wife and 
children. On the conditions, however, that he himself 
should not have to listen to it. He believes that there will 
have to be this co-operation on the part of the American 
men before we will become the musical country we should. 


ZOFWA NAIMSKA 


PIANIST 


LESCHETIZKY’S EXPONENT 


Studio: 131 Riverside Drive, New York City 
e Tel. 7669 Cathedral 


“A really high-class artist, eminentiy qualified to take 
the most eeeeoare position in musical conservatories."”"-— 


GAY MACLAREN 








AY 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“A real artist charmed an audience that filled the Grand Avenue 


Temple last night.”—Kansas City Times, November 1, 1922, 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 
53 Washington Square, 





New York City 








Normal Classes as follows:— 


/DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


MAS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. Los Angeles, Jan, 20, 1923 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash., January 3. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; classes held 
monthly throughout the season. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 

wan tenn Ohio. 

N WARREN CARRICK 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

PB ny 
ORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.. Feb. 
. e ; 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Aven ay Opies yr ente, 

ovember; am Fla. 
Feb.; Columbus, 0., June. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 

lege, Sherman, Texas, January 22. 





JEANET 
Erion Cr \ 

TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 
Memphis, Tenn.; for booklets ad- 
dress, Clifton, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, “Mis- 
sion Hille School of Music,” 131 
West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 
sas City Conservatory of Music, 
+ bg Linwood Bivd., ansas City, 

0. 

CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Cypress 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1923. 
CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, II1.; classes held 

monthly through the year. 


TE CURREY PULLER, HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 826 
F » N.Y. 


Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dalias, 
Texas, November, January and June. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, 1245 
Devisadero St., San Francisco, Dec. 
5, 1922; Portiand, Ore., 61 North 16th 
St., June 19, 19: } Seattle, Wash., 

Aug. 1, 1923. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 828 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, December. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S&S. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas, 





INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 














ROSA 


RAISA 


GREAT DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
Note: They close their season with the Chicago Opera Co., February 24th 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR CONCERTS 


March, April and May 1923 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Associates: L. G. BREID AND PAUL LONGONE 
VOCALION RECORDS 


GIACOMO 


RIMINI 





POPULAR ITALIAN BARITONE 





vrIab-< 


LEVITZK 


The Phenomenal Pianist 











Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923 


Exclusive Management : DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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| Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





The past week was one of tremendous interest. Aside 
from the opening of the opera and the horse show there 
were eight new theatrical offerings. Society and critics 
njoyed the opportunity to be seen and heard to advantage. 
Both elements were sorely taxed for time, but seem to 
have survived none the worse for the excitement. 

On Monday evening, November 13, the Equity Players 
presented their second play of the season, Hospitality, at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theater. Louise Closser Hale 
and Tom Powers head the cast. This second drama from 
the Equity Players received far better criticisms than the 
infortunate Malvaloca, which failed completely. It was 
well acted and directed and is a play of sincere American 


vin 
Merton of the Movies began its long and eventful 
career here at the Cort Theater on the same evening. 
Who does not remember Harry Leon Wilson’s story of 
the same name! George S, Kaufman and Marc Connelly 
have dramatized the story into one of the cleverest satires 
Without an exception, Merton received splen 
from all reviewers. There is no doubt as to 
Glenn Hunter, Florence Nash, and 
Detailed review 


tne year 
did notices 
the run of this one, 
Alexander Clark, Jr., head the cast. 

| be published later, 

At the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, the company repre- 
enting the Comedie Francaise, headed by Cecile Sorel, 
began a two weeks’ engagement, under the Shuberts’ man 
During this short visit the company will have 


agement 

presented about twelve different plays. It is to be re- 
gretted that such splendid artists can not remain here 
longet Considerable interest has been manifested and 


much comment has been made in the various papers and 
magazines regarding the engagement. Nothing but praise 
has welcomed these artists. 

On Tuesday evening following, The Romantic Age, 
with Margalo Gilmore and Leslie Howard as stars, had 

premiere at the Comedy Theater. This is the latest 
4. A. Milne comedy, and the criticism was divided as 
to the merits of this. That it is clever as to dialogue 
all agree, but as a play it seems to lack much that made 
Mr. Pim Passes By and, more recently, Dover Road. Milne 
has many followers, and The Romantic Age no doubt will 
continue some weeks, 

At the Bayes Theater, Virtue, a drama by William 
Everett, also began on Tuesday. This newest drama of 
American life was pronounced flat and absurd, banished 
vith a few kind words such as “dull,” “stupid,” and “poor 
melodrama.” Its demise is not far off. 

Arthur Hopkins presented John Barrymore in Hamlet 
it the Harris Theater on Thursday evening. Everything 
else pales into insignificance before such a production. 
hose who enjoy Shakespeare will go, and also those who 
think John Barrymore splendid in everything he portrays, 

the conclusion is that every one who can will sooner 
and certainly later go to the Harris. Barrymore’s Hamlet 
has made a profound impression. 

Tue Love Cuitp 

Charles L. Wagner, the concert manager, offered his 
econd theatrical enterprise to New York on November 
14. Sidney B. Blackmer is again his star in the play, 
The Love Child, adopted by Martin Brown from a drama 
by Henri Bataille, 

Women always enjoy plays of this type, and no doubt 
this one will command their full support. It is the same 
old story, of a man and his mistress and an illegitimate 
child. There is nothing unusual or original in the treat- 
ment of this time-worn subject. However, we confess 
to enjoying the play. Janet Beecher, as Laura Thorne, 
the mother, and Sidney Blackmer, the son Eugene, were 
ufficiently convincing and sincere to carry the dialogue 
and action to a satisfactory end. 

It will be very surprising if this play does not run for 
the season. It has all the elements of success without 
any one factor being sufficiently noteworthy for special 
mention Queer, this taste of the public. 


Littte Neti Kerry 

After four months in Boston, where the S. R. O. sign 
hung out every performance, Little Nellie Kelly came to 
the Liberty Theater here. The curtain had only been up 
a few moments when the audience realized that Nellie 
would duplicate her popularity here and feel no competi- 
tion with all of the others—Sally, Irene, Mary, The 
Princess and Molly 

Chis entire musical comedy is the product of our own 
George M. Cohan, It has been many years since he has 
given us a complete production of his very own. This 
fact is also quite evident. It has dash, and beauty, and 
every musical number was a “hit. Dances, dancers, oc- 
cupy the stage the entire time. There are at least six 


specialties, including Elizabeth Hines, the star, to the 
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MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 





BETTER TIMES, Hippodrome. 

BLOSSOM TIME, Century Theater. 

CHAUVE-SOURIS, Century Roof Theater. 

FOLLIES, New Amsterdam Theater. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES, Shubert Theater. 

MOLLY DARLING, Globe Theater. 

MUSIC BOX REVIEW, Music Box Theater. 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS, Fulton Theater. 
PASSING SHOW OF 1922, Winter Garden. 

SAL LY, IRENE AND MARY, Casino. 

LADY IN ERMINE, Ambassador Theater. 

SCANDALS, Globe Theater. 

SPRINGTIME OF YOUTH, Broadhurst Theater. 

THE GINGHAM GIRL, Earl Carroll Theater. 

YANKEE PRINCESS, Knickerbocker Theater. 

LITTLE NELLIE KELLY, Liberty Theater. 


smart, chic Lorraine sisters. It seems to be pretty gen- 
erally conceded that Nellie is by far the best musical 
offering George Cohan has ever written, 

There is a real plot. A cast of principals that cannot 
be better, music that every one is already singing, a beauti- 
ful and polished production—so what more does one want 
of a musical comedy? 

Elizabeth Hines we thought charming as the O’Brien 
Girl, but in Little Nellie Kelly she not only has a more 
important role, but she also has much dancing and sing- 
ing, which is the best ever. Charles King shares honors 
with the star. He will be responsible for much of the 
success of the show here. His solo You Remind Me of 
My Mother, is certainly the musical hit, and he causes a 
riot with his part of the ensemble singing Till My Luck 
Comes Rolling Along. The musical score will be given 
a detailed review in a later issue. 

Little Nellie Kelly can play in New York just as long 
as Mr. Cohan chooses to keep her here. 

Tue Capito. 

The special feature here was the Maori music that was 
introduced here for the first time by Irma Caron. We 
have often wondered why it should have taken so long 
for these fascinating melodies to reach music-mad Amer- 
ica, where all our song-smiths are searching wildly for 
new material. Miss Caron did well in directing the six 
dancers who accompaned her. However, we did miss 
the native poi balls with their fascinating swish that so 
mark the rhythm of this music. Those used here were 
much larger and seemed to be of some soft material that 
made no sound. She was very successful in the canoe 
movement, which is the basis of all rhythm of the Maori 
of New Zealand. Though she could not resist imtro- 
ducing some of the so-called Hawaiian dances, and a 
shocking intervention by syncopating the orchestration, 

The entire number was splendid and made a “hit,” but 
to those of us who know the Maori music, and have en- 
joyed the native dance first hand, with all the atmosphere 
of Rotorua, feel there was something lacking. 

The orchestra again played the Capriccio Italien in a 
spirited manner, and during a natural history picture 
played the beautiful Natoma melodies. 

Bernardo Olshansky was the soloist for the week, and 
sang Elegie and the Volga Boat Song with success. 
Douglas Stanbury, assisted by the Capitol quartet, sang 
Rolling Down to Rio, in such a fashion as to bring down 
the house. 

The picture was Brothers 
Under the Skin. It was an ex- 
cellent, all around program. 

Tue Rivow 

Owing to the great success 
of Valentino, The Young Rajah 
is held over for a second week. 


Tue RIALTO 

The familiar strains of the 
first Hungarian rhapsody of 
Liszt formed a pleasing intro- 
duction to an excellent program 
at the Rialto last week. With 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau conducting, the work was 
given with a verve which was 
contagious. Nela Nyary added 
to the general effectiveness of 
the number by his excellent 
playing of the czymbalom solo. 
As usual, this was followed by 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz—a 
portion of the program which 
never fails to score. Emma 
Noe displayed a remarkably fine 
soprano voice in Friml’s Gianina 
Mia. It has strength, clarity 
and beauty, and Miss Noe un- 
derstands how to use it to good 
effect. Frank Stewart Adams 
at the organ offered the other 
nusical number—also a pooular 
me with an appeal which never 
fails. Alice Brady, in Anna 
Ascends, was the cinema fea- 
ture—a very clever presentation 
»f the play by Harry Chapman 
Ford. The Rialto Magazine 
and a Metro Comedy, Bull 
Montana in A _ Lady’s Man, 
completed the bill. 

THe STRAND 

Mary Pickford returned to 
her first triumph as Tess of 
the Storm Country at the 
Strand last week. She says in 
the opening note that this re- 
making of the novel by Grance 
Miller White has been a labor 
of love, since, of all the char- 
acters she has portrayed, this 
has been the one she loved best. 
It is a statement not hard to be- 
lieve. Perhaps this is one ex- 
planation of the cause for the 
excellence of the production. 
There were only three other 
numbers on the program—the 
organ solo by Percy J. Starnes, 
Mus. Doc., and Ralph S. Brain- 
ard, and the regular Mark 
Strand Topical Review and the 
Fokine Ballet. This time it was 
the premier of a _ delightful 
Italian comedy, created and 
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World’s Largest 
and foremost 


AMUSEMENTS 
Motion Pic- 


B’way at 5ist St. 
“esse to Door” 
BOWES, 
ture Palace "ine. Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, November 26. 
Goldwyn Presents ANZIA YEZIERSKA’S 


“HUNGRY | 
HEARTS” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 











Paranotttl PLUM es 


Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
The RIVOLI sroApway AND 49h ST. 


Adolph Zukor presents a Penrhyn Stanlaws production, 
“SINGED WINGS” 
with BEBE DANIELS and CONRAD NAGEL 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


The RIALTO sROADWAY and 42d ST. 


Technicolor Motion Picture Corporation presents 


“THE TOLL OF THE SEA” 
Story by Frances Marion, Directed by Chester M. Franklyn 
ESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
AMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 























produced under the personal direction of Michel 
Fokine and designated as The Adventures of Har- 
lequin. The music was by Beethoven. It was one of the 
most charming examples of the mime seen in many a 
day and deserves a repetition. Jacques Gruenberg con- 
ducted the Strand Orchestra for the ballet number with 
his accustomed skill. May JoHNsOoN. 


Kindler Soloist With Philharmonic 
Hans Kindler will be soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, on December 8, playing 
the Lalo cello concerto. 


ELSIE HEWITT McCOY PUPILS 

at the June demonstration of Dalcroze Burhythmics. Seattle, Wash., is the one 
Western city in which a studio of the Dalcroze Hurhythmics has been established. 
Last September, the season’s work commenced in enlarged quarters, well fitted to the 
Right years ago Elsie Hewitt McCoy went directly to Seattle 
from the Teachers’ Training School, then situated at Helleran, Dresden, in Germany. 
For two years Mrs. McCoy conducted classes at the St. Nicholas School for Girls, 
then for three years at the Cornish School. 
private studios, which recently began the fourth season. Last year five months were 
spent in returning to study with Jaques Dalcroze in Geneva, Switzerland, where the 
institute is now located. Two pupils have prepared for the professional course in 
Mrs. McOoy’s studio and entered the professional classes in the Institute Jaques* 
Dalecroze in Geneva—Beryl Johnson of Couer d'Alene, Idaho, who had the distinction 
of finishing her first year’s work last June, at the head of her elass, and Jane Truag 

of Seattle, who commences this month. 


Declining re-engagement, she opened 


(Photo by Wayne Albee) 
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HARRY M. HOLBROOK 











For Many Years Identified with 


Chautauquas and Lyceum 


All Over the Country 





He Knows Every Requirement in This Important 
Field of Amusement 





For New Material 


CALL WRITE WIRE 


FOR COPIES OF 








MARY DEAR YOU GAVE ME YOUR HEART 
(SOME DAY WE WILL MEET AGAIN) (SO I GAVE MINE) 
(’LL BE IN MY DIXIE HOME AGAIN) I GAVE YOU UP JUST BEFORE 
TO-MORROW YOU THREW ME DOWN 


And Other New Songs 


HARRY M. HOLBROOK, Manager of 
WATERSON, BERLIN and SNYDER 


CHAUTAUQUA and LYCEUM DEPARTMENT 
81 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
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=a GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE ETH, Prime Coloraturs; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric By A Bg one 


Studios: 518 West $24 St., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 








: KERR 
S BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 Weet 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 


COLORATURA 
ALLABACH ,,22t84x° 
Opera and Concerts 
Personal Address: 710 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0. 
Menagement: LOUIS BRAND 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI «3t'srssst, 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestout Street 122 Gornepie Hall 
Philadeiphie, Pa. New York 

















PREIA>A 








Professor of Choral M 
Walter H a | I se. 
Heary Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 10009 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS span 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 

















Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Braas"’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN SICAL BUREAU, 


: 0’C QUIRK 


Address: 64 West 62nd Strest, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Reclitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


v: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 86th Street 
Founded for the H Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same ane Ge European foremost conservatory. 








Voice Placement 
and Opera Class 
Telephone 5880 Schuyler 








nent rs. 
Piano Department........ eeeseeesAuguat Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal Department...... apescecoecoesonce Carl Hein, Dean 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. Rubin Goldmark, Dean 
Vocal Students have exceptionally good opportunity for Grand 
Terms reasonable. Catalog on application. 





Annual Song Recital 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 
ty “** Maurice Lafarge 


Pianist and Accompanist 


Tuesday, Nov. 28th 


AT 815 P. M. 


TOWN HALL, N. Y. 
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ELLY NEY TO PLAY MODERN WORKS 
AS WELL AS CLASSICS THIS SEASON 


Will Program Some American Compositions and Probably a Few Novelties 


When Elly Ney came here last October for her first 
American concert tour, her English was remarkable for 
one who had learned our difficult tongue in the short space 
of six weeks. When Elly Ney returned here this fall for 
her second American concert tour, her command of English 
was remarkable for almost anyone. 

“I am at home in this country,” she said, “and I am glad 
to be at home in the language. You must speak English 
to me. I should like everyone to speak 
English to me, because I want to be not 
only correct but also idiomatic.” 

Mme. Ney, her husband, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, and their four-year old 
daughter, Eleanora (who is making a “first 
appearance” in America this season), have 
become New Yorkers pro tem., living in a 
charming apartment on West End avenue. 

“The view is superb,” said Mme. Ney. 
“We can see the avenue from one side 
of the apartment and the Hudson River 
from the other. And we are not far from 
Central Park, either. Eleanora is most en- 
thusiastic about the park, and we don’t 
blame her.” 

Eleanora, an interviewer might observe, 
looks like an important addition to the 
younger set. She is a rather serious looking 
youngster of unusual poise. 

“Is Eleanora musical?” said Mme. Ney 
“I believe that she is—and yet, who can 
tell? She always listens attentively when 
I play and I think that she enjoys music, 
but she is remarkably interested in the me- 
chanics of the piano. She likes, as you 
would say, to see what makes the wheels 
go ‘round. Mechanical toys seem to give 
her great delight, a'tthough she is very fond 
of her dolls.” 

Eleanora, attiring a doll for an airing in 
the wide open space of Riverside Drive, 
nodded phn aan assent. 

“Her interest in mechanics is rather un- 
common, I think,” continued Mme. Ney. 
Perhaps she will be the first great lady engi- 
neer some day!” 

“Wouldn't you like to have her become a 
musician ?” 

Mme. Ney's expression denoted that one 
mustn't ask unreasonable questions. 

“Perhaps you think it natural that a 
musician would like to see her daughter 
follow in her mother’s footsteps,” she com- 
mented, “and if Eleanora should show a 
gift and a desire to be a pianist, we shall 
not stand in her way. But don’t think 
that because I am a musician and because 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten is a musician that 
we want Eleanora to take up the same 
career. Nothing is sadder, I think, than 
the forcing of young children to take up 


some certain kind of work, irrespective 
of their inclinations. Even when a child 
has a definite bent—musical, literary or anything— 


it is most unwise of parents to force it. Art and life must 
develop naturally. The natural way is the best in every- 
thing. 

“And the natural way, of course, must be the simplest 
way. That is a life principle and an artistic principle, too. 
If I can play great works simply, I know that I am playing 
them the way the composer wished them to be played. 
Perhaps the German word ‘einfaltig,’ which can be trans- 
lated only approximately as ‘one fold,’ expresses my idea 
more clearly.” 

“Single track playing” was suggested. 

“That would be it,” agreed Mme. Ney. “Strive direct to 
capture the one great meaning in a piece of music—and 
you must play it simply.” 

Mme. Ney’s summer, it was disclosed, was an unusually 
busy one. 

“In spite of the terrible economic conditions abroad,” she 
said, “music is played everywhere, and poor as people are, 
they still manage to scrape together the price of admission 
to a concert. _I played at the Beethoven Festival in Bonn— 
his native city, you know—and gave three recitals there, 
and the halls were always crowded. I also appeared as 
soloist with Bruno Walter at the Brahms Festival in 
Munich. One of the most interesting tours that I ever 





made was in Switzerland this summer. I played in some 
very small cities—so small that you would hardly think that 
an audience could be assembled, but in every place there 
was a sold-out house. The audiences there do not hear 
much good music, but they are keenly appreciative and it 
was a joy to play for them. I also had a tour of all the 
great German cities before I sailed and here, too, crowded 
houses were the rule. The prices charged for admission 
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would seem low if translanted into dollars, but for the 
people there they are very large, and yet when a good pro- 
gram is announced by a recognized artist, the houses are 
always full. Perhaps music will be the salvation of the 
world. That would be wonderful!” 

Mme. Ney’s plans for this season include, in addition to 
recitals and orchestral appearances in many cities, a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, where she has not hitherto appeared. 
Mme. Ney will play in California in December and her 
appearances there are awaited with great interest. 

“Perhaps I shall have a few novelties to announce in my 
programs,” hinted Mme. Ney, “although I'd rather not say 
much about that until they are all made up. But you may 
say that I shall play some modern works as well as the 
eae and that there will be American works among 
them.” 

The great question of the day—to wit: “the terrible young 
people” came up. 

“I don’t find them so terrible!” laughed Mme. Ney. “In 
fact, I am impressed with the active interest which the 
young people here take in everything. Your young men 
and young women are amazingly well versed in literature 
and the arts generally, and they make a splendid audience. 
They are so alive—and to be alive is not at all terrible. 
It is magnificent !” B. G. 





Macbeth Opens New Musical Course 


Oroville, Cal., October 25.—In a recital before a repre- 
sentative audience which filled the Gardella Theater to 
capacity last night, Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Opera, 
successfully inaugurated the Artists’ Concert Series, spon- 
sored by the newly formed Musical Association of Oroville. 
The program included groups of old English and French 
songs, another group by American composers, and the arias 
“Ah, fors e lui” from “Traviata” and “The Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” which were particularly well received, and 
in which Miss Macbeth unquestionably demonstrated her 
mastery of the art of coloratura. 

The Musical Club of Oroville is one of the latest addi- 
tions to the West’s constantly growing list of musical or- 
ganizations, and in its first venture with the Artists’ Series 
has achieved a big success. A. R. 


Manager Wagner Helps MacDowell Foundation 
: New York, November 8, 1922. 
To the Musica Courter: 

I am interested in helping the Edward MacDowell Home 
at Peterboro, N. H., and enclose copy of a letter just 
received from the treasurer, acknowledging my check for 
$100, which is the first check of fifty that I hope people 
will send. ° 

Won't you please start the ball rolling, for there must 
be many others who will help along this cause. 

I have no interest excepting the joy I received in visiting 


this wonderful spot two years ago. They ought to make 
it a permanent shrine for American music. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) CuHartes L. WaGNer. 


Tue Epwarp MacDowe tt Association, Inc. 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 
November 4, 1922, 
Dear Mr, Wagner: 

Just before Sorting on her recital tour, Mrs. MacDowell handed 
me your check for $100 as a contribution to the Edward MacDowell 
Association. 

She said that you had expressed the belief that many others would 
contribute a similar amount annually to the Association if they 
knew of its work and requirements. 

In sending you the enclosed formal acknowledgement let me 
add a line of thanks, and appreciation for your practical expression 
of interest in this Association, 

I shall cherish the hope that we may find perhaps fifty others who 
will become annual contributors of one hundred dollars each, and 
will be glad if you can help us secure them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Benyamin Prince, Treasurer. 


Fiqué Choral Thanksgiving Luncheon 


A Thanksgiving Luncheon is planned by the Fiqué 
Choral, 100 singers, at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, No- 
vember 25, when a musical program, with dancing, will 
follow. This is a musical-social event of importance, for 
the Fiqué influence in musical matters of Brooklyn is vast, 
and the Choral has done its share toward the aggrandise- 
ment of music. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
wonderful manuscript is gradually becoming precarious 
and it does not seem advisable any longer to remove it 
for the purpose of close perusal from its present resting- 
place. 

Therefore it may be welcome news to many that the 
Drei Masken-Verlag in Munich, which has already pub- 
lished a number of facsimile prints of the handwriting 
of famous musicians, such as Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, 
has undertaken, with the special permission of the Haus 
Wahnfried in Bayreuth, the gigantic task of reproducing, 
in facsimile, the score of the “Meistersinger” in the 
original on the basis of subscription. The publication will 
appear towards the end of the year in three series, the 
price for the first series, bound in half-vellum, being set 
at fifteen thousand marks, for the next two in parch- 
ment and all-leather at thirty and forty thousand. These 
sums sound high, but in reality they amount to not more 
than about from ten to twenty-five dollars. (Less now, 
owing to further decline in exchange.—Editor.) 

By permission of the publishers we publish a page con- 
taining the beginning of Walter von Stolzing’s prize-song, 
from the facsimile print, which seems an excellent proof 
for the minute exactness of the publication. Whereas the 
first edition of the engraved score covered 570 pages, the 
original only comprises 452 pages. This difference is ac- 
counted for by Wagner’s small handwriting, which, as re- 
gards neattiess and clearness, is not surpassed by any other 
composer, with the exception perhaps, of Richard Strauss, 
who writes a still smaller but perhaps not quite so distinct, 
although very legible, hand. It is also to be noted that be- 
tween the original manuscript and the first edition of the 
engraved score some slight differences in the music are 
to be foutid. Still more interesting are a number of cor- 
rections and alterations which Wagner thought neces- 
sary to make. 

On the whole, Wagner was no friend of visible correc- 
tions and erasures. Each page of music which left his 
hand is really a document of his peculiar sense of beauty, 
which prompted him rather to destroy a page and begin 
it anew, than to take resource to erasures and mendings. 
Another proof of Wagner’s punctiliousness—and this may 
be of special ifiterest to conductors—are his signs of 
phrasing, which fo engraving can ever substitute with 
like exactness. 

History OF THE SCORE 

It may not be amiss to give on this occasion a brief 
history of the “Meistersinger” score. The manner of its 
growth was quite different from that of any of his other 
scores. The first conception of the idea on which the 
final libretto was founded, dates far back; the first prose- 
sketch, which already contained the two final verses of 
the third act, is dated July 16, 1845. Then it rested 
for a rather lengthy time. Nothing further is heard of 
it until November, 1861, when Wagner sent a complete 
copy of the second sketch to his publisher, Schott. During 
the months of December, 1861, and January, 1862, the 
poem received its final form and was finished on January 25. 

The composition began at once. On January 17, 1862, 
Wagner wrote to Schott: “The music is already fixed 
in my head.” But circumstances were against Wagner, 
and the work did not make the rapid progress which he 
had hoped and foretold. True, the sketch of the prelude 
and that of the first act were nearly finished towards the 
end of July, but then, owing to Schott’s refusal of further 
money-advances to the hard-pressed composer, an almost 
complete standstill in the further progress of the work 
took place for some time. Still, on September 12, 1863, 
Wagner put one hundred pages of the complete score at 
Schott’s disposal; the same fragment had already been 
used in concerts in Leipsic and Vienna (December, 1862, 
and January, 1863), where the prelude and Pogner’s ad- 
dress were performed. In January, 1864, Wagner wrote 
to Schott: “I work on the ‘Meistersinger’ with real love 
and enthusiasm and do not intend to leave off now until 
the whole work is completed.” And on April 25 he wrote: 
“The principal outlines of the entire, work are already 
sketched; the score of the first act lacks but a few pages; 
the last page of the entire score must be in the hands 
of the copyists at the end of the year.” 

SUMMONED By Lupwic. 

Again Wagner was mistaken. A week after this letter 
the great turning-point in his life took place. King Ludwig 
Il of Bavaria summoned Wagner to Munich with the 
request to complete the score of the Nibelungen tragedy. 
So Wagner had again to stop work on the “Meistersinger’”’ ; 
he left off at Walter’s singing-test for mastership and 
marked the place with the memorable date: Starnberg 
(a summer resort near Munich), September 6, 1864. 

Yet he wrote to Schott on January 6, 1865: “The ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ will be taken up again, you may depend upon 
it; things of such a nature ‘do themselves,’ if one has 
only reason to be in good humor.” But another year 
passed before the work got into full swing again and on 
March 23, 1866, the score of the first act was finished. 
August 2, 1866, Wagner wrote to Heinrich Porges, one 
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of his staunchest disciples in later years: “As long as 
I am in good health I work constantly and with exceeding 
pleasure on the ‘Meistersinger.’ The second act will soon 
be finished. The first performance is to take place next 
summer in Niirnberg.” This letter, however, seems to 
refer to the work on the sketch, because the score of the 
second act was begun not earlier than March 22, 1867, in 
Tribschen, Switzerland, and finished in the incredibly 
short time of three months. Then the third act was im- 
mediately begun, and on October 24, 1867, the score of 
the entire work was completed. 

The first performance of this incomparable master- 
work, however, did not take piace in Niirnberg, as Wagner 
had originally intended, but, at the request of Ludwig II, 
in Munich on June 21, 1868. It was the day of Wagner's 
greatest triumph. At the beginning of the performance 
the king called Wagner to his side into the box reserved 
for royalty and here he received from king and public 
all the overwhelming homage due to real genius. Of the 
performance itself, which Hans Richter conducted, Wagner 
declared later on: “It was the most elevating experience 
in my artistic life; it was nearly perfect.” And _ since 
then the “Meistersinger” has become the property of the 
entire musical world. AvBert NOELTE. 


Milan Lusk in Demand 


The popularity of an artist is usually measured by the 
demand upon his services. Milan Lusk, the young Bohe- 
mian violinist, has been filling numerous appearances lately, 
many of which are re-engagements. On October 22, he 
played at the Twilight Musicale held at the Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, when his playing of the Paderewski-Kreis- 
ler minuet was the “hit” of the evening, calling forth endless 
applause. A week later he created a very favorable im- 
pression at the Sunday Evening Musicale at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel under the direction of Blanche Ray, euiadieals 
winning his audience over by the spirited and intelligent 
rendition of his solos; several patrons expressed a keen 
desire of having Mr. Lusk re-engaged at an early date. 
On October 30, the violinist’s appearance before the North 
End Wiomen’s Club amounted to a veritable ovation, his 
playing of the G minor Bruch concerto holding the au- 
dience spell-bound; he received many recalls and finally 
added as an encore the Bach-Kreisler gavotte, played with 
admirable breadth and musicianship. 


Laurie Merrill in Costume Recitals 


Laurie Merill, soprano, has added to her activities the 
singing of programs in appropriate costume, and such as 
know the singer’s taste and style will realize how charming 
she appears. Assisted by Marie Tolsma-Ille, pianist, she 
gave a recital at the People’s M. E. Church, New York, 
October 23, this being a re-engagement from last year, 
and sang songs especially adapted to young folks. Novem- 
ber 5 she was particularly successful in a recital for the 
International Club of New York, giving a program of 
old English and old French songs; so much was she ad- 
mired that numerous engagements ensued. November 7 
she sang at an evening of music and poetry at the home of 





LAURIE MERRILL 

Dr. and Mme. Wetché, given in honor of Edwin Markham 
There were present many well known personages of va 
rious countries. 

Miss Merrill already has many engagements for her 
costume recitals, carrying out the tradition of both music 
and costume in English, French, Bohemian and Spanish, 
in minutest detail. She is most artistic in these affairs, 
her interpretation and diction givng pleasure through its 
perfection. Miss Merrill is teaching again (Bretton Hall), 
having some very talented pupils, among them Harriet 
Gardner, little “Bobby” Capri (who knows three languages), 
and Miriam Herron. She has been asked to arrange a 
concert at Blackwell’s Island Christmas week. 
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I SEE THAT 


Darius Milhaud is coming to America for a tour. 

Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis manager, is spending a few 
days in New York. 

Grace Whistler will diagnose a voice without the applicant 
necessarily becoming her pupil. 

Charles L. Wagner contributed $100 toward the MacDowell 
Home at Peterboro. 

Prokofieff has been delighting Paris audiences with his ex- 
cellent piano playing and splendid compositions. 

Laurie Merrill has added to or activities the singing of 
programs in appropriate costumes. 

The name of Arthur Bliss has found its way to some of 
the most important programs in the English musical 
world. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s The Impresario is being well re- 
ceived on tour. 

Frieda Hempel might be termed the perfect Mozartian, ac- 
cording to one of the Canadian critics. 

Clemens Kraus, the new conductor of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, has created a sensation. i 
The receipts for Mary Garden’s second performance with 
the Chicago Opera eclipsed by some $3,200 those of 

revious seasons. 

Birdice Blye has made three coast to coast tours in the last 
year and a half. 

The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education announces 
a series of lectures in November and December. 

One of the strangest freaks the present season has pro- 
duced in Vienna is the singing amateur conductor. 

Paul Bender believes that music critics, rather than music 
teachers, should be licensed. 

W. Warren Shaw is planning to organize an operatic society 
in New York. 

The Studio Club of the Harcum School holds interesting 
musicales. 

The Capitol Grand Orchestra is to be ranked with the sym- 
phony orchestras of New York. 

May Peterson is the only opera and concert star who is 
an honorary member of the Mystic Shrine. 

Gay MacLaren has won the appellation of “the girl with 
the camera mind.” 

George Folsom Granberry will address the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association on Thanksgiving morning. 

Ella Kolar will sing leading roles with the Havana Grand 
Opera Company. 

Suzanne Keener will be one of the soloists at the Metro- 
politan Opera concert next Sunday evening. 


Aurelio Fabiani is suing Clark A. Shaw for $100,000. 
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.Camp Fire Girls of Minneapolis have given Galli-Curci 
the Indian name of Cantewaste (Singing Heart). 
Helena Marsh sang recently on the President’s yacht, The 

Mayflower. 
Matzenauer’s new hobby is amateur photography. 
Margrethe Somme, Norwegian pianist, will make her New 
ork debut at Aeolian Hall on November 27. 
Albert Spalding is to be t of honor tomorrow at a 
luncheon given by the Fort Dodge Lions Club. _ 
Edith Shear-Sullivan has opened a New York studio for 
courses in Dalcroze Eurythmics. 

Andres de Segurola has arranged a season of opera for 
Mexico: City. 

The Sacramento high schools have adopted a course for 
piano students. 

Ernest Schelling scored a success as soloist with Mengel- 
berg’s Orchestra. ~ 

Donhanyi will return to America for another tour. 
Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is becoming an established concert favorite. 
Edna Moreland was slightly injured in Paris in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Gladys Axman sang Santuzza in Ohio and Boston within 
four days. 

Viadimar Dubinsky, cellist, is now located in Rochester. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood believes, as does Mme. Von Klenner, 
in the registering of music teachers. 

The new building of the MacPhail School of Music in Min- 
neapolis will be occupied on September 1, 1923. 

The benefit concert for Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein at Car- 
negie Hall last week was a fiasco. | 

Parish ‘Williams is in France studying with De Reszke. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music has moved into new 
quarters at 2827 Euclid avenue. 

What will probably be known as The Intime Musicales 
are now being planned in New York. 

S. Hurok has moved his managerial offices to large quarters 
in the Aeolian Building. 

Frieda Hempel will present a novel program at her re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall next Tuesday evening. 

During her recent stay in New York Ethel Jones sang 
for 1,800 children. 

Adolph Bolm believes the moving picture has done much 
or the art of dance representations in America. 

Frank La Forge has dedicated his La Golondrina to Er- 
nesto Bertimen. 

William Gericke is now in Vienna living under financial 
difficulties. 

Mme. Melba declared that Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton are the greatest male singers on earth. 
Mary Garden was unable to sing Tosca last Monday 

evening owing to illness. 
Charles Hacket has just left on a concert tour that will 
take him to the Pacific Coast. G. N. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
with Giuseppe de Luca as Germont Pére, the trio would 
have been hard to equal. Both principals and chorus seemed 
filled with new vigor after the vacation, and this spirit was 
quite in evidence throughout the evening. Minnie Egener 
was the Flora; Grace Anthony, Annina; Angelo Bada, 
Gastone; Millo Picco, Barone Douphol; Louis A’Angelo, 
Marquis D’Obigny; Paoli Ananian, Doctor Grenvil. Rob- 
erto Moranzoni conducted with verve, and was compelled 
to share a curtain call with the principals. 

Boris Gopounorr, Novemser 15 


Boris Godounoff, with Chaliapin in the title role, was 
given at the Metropolitan on November 15 with the en- 
thusiasm that always follows this great opera and the no 
less great star. The cast included Raymonde Delaunois, 
Orville Harrold, Margaret Matzenauer, Henriette Wake- 
field, Giordano Paltrinieri and others. An excellent per- 
formance was. conducted by Gennaro Peri. 

L’AmoreE DEL TRE Re, NovemsBer 16 

Montemezzi’s richly colored and deftly orchestrated score 
gave pleasure to those who understand such subtle musical 
delights, and the rest of the auditors listened for occasional 
bits of “tune” and reacted thrillingly to the drama of love, 
revenge, family pride, strangling, and poisoning. 

f course Lucrezia Bori sang the part of Fiora and 
looked beautiful,.acted poetically, and sang with rare taste, 
refinement, and effect. 

Edward Johnson made a limitless hit as Avito, a part 
which he had sung here previously with the Chicago 
Opera but never in such fervent, finished, and authoritative 
fashion as last Thursday at the Metropolitan. He loomed 
into large significance as a lyric actor of the first rank. 
His vocalism was superb and his delineation not less so. 
In looks and bearing he expressed all the aristocracy and 
grace the role requires. The audience glorified him. 

Danise was a resonant and convincing Manfredo, as 
ever, and Didur gave his usual graphic version of Archi- 
baldo. Moranzoni emphasized the lovely orchestral music 
in a fashion to stir the fancy and the ear of the auditor. 

MEFISTOFELE, NoveMBER 18 (MATINEE) 

Saturday proved a red letter day at the Metropolitan and 
one ever to be remembered by all who attended the matinee 
performance of Mefistofele. There were several reasons: 
first—it was the first appearance here in many, many years 
of Chaliapin in the title role; second—Alda as Margherita, 
Gigli as Faust, Peralta as Elena, Kathleen Howard, and 
the others were all in fine voice and Moranzonj and his 
orchestra did better than usual (which is saying much); 
third—and perhaps most interesting of all, Hon. Georges 
Clemenceau (“The Tiger” of France) was a guest and 
occupied Gatti-Casazza’s box during the latter half of the 
performance. 

The writer has heard many renowned artists as Mefisto- 
fele in Boito’s popular opera, but never before has he 
heard one who equalled the great Russian. Chaliapin’s 
interpretation was not only well nigh perfection itself, but 
he even made his character so realistic that almost every 
movement he held his hearers spellbound. When he 
laughed, the audience laughed, and when he squinted up 
his face, showed his teeth and fairly growled, the audience 

ripped the seats in their excitement. But Chaliapin is 

liapin—so what else can one say? 

Bada, as Wagner, was a little husky at the start but 
improved later, Gigli was in particularly fine voice : 
again and again thrilled his hearers with his beautiful sing- 


ing. Alda scored best in the prison scene when she received ’ 


a veritable ovation. Peralta likewise was warmly ap- 
plauded and deserved to be. 

It was during the intermission that William Guard made 
his appearance on the stage and announced that the French 
statesman was expected. When he finally arrived, those 
in the orchestra clamored to the front of the house, while up 
above persons fairly hung over the railing to catch a glimpse 
of the distinguished visitor. Moranzoni struck up the Mar- 
seillaise and later The Star Spangled Banner. After all 
had sung “their heads off”—speaking figuratively—the 
shouting and applauding continued for fifteen minutes. It 
was indeed a gala occasion. 


Samson ET Data, NoveMser 18 


On Saturday evening, Saint-Saéns’ opera was heard for 
the first time this season, with Margaret Matzenauer and 
Giovanni Martinelli in the leading roles, ably supported by 
Giuseppe de Luca, first time at the Metropolitan as the 
High Priest; Leon Rothier, as an Old Hebrew; Paolo 
Ananian, as Abimelech, and others in the minor parts. 
Under the skilled baton of Louis Hasselmans the chorus 
and cast of singers contributed their best to what proved 
to be a splendid performance. 

Margaret Matzenauer was superb as the temptress, 
vocally, histronically and in appearance. She displayed 
some exquisite new costumes which helped to make her a 
regal picture. She is a singer who is ideally suited to the 
role in all respects. Mme. Matzenauer was in glorious 
voice and sang her big solos with compelling effect, coming 
in for a large share of the evening’s honors. Her acting 
was on a par with her singing, all rounding out one of the 
finest portrayals of the role heard here in some time. Mar- 
tinelli was also heard to fine advantage. Rarely has he 
sung better. The music is well suited to his voice and he 
sang it with a richness and depth of feeling that made its 
mark. De Luca was most successful in his role—as would 
be expected—for whatever he attempts, he achieves with 
distinction. 

The audience, a large one, rewarded the singers with much 
applause during the evening. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Novemser 19. 


The double bill was given in concert form on Sunday 
evening, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Interest 
in Cavalleria Rusticana centered about the debut of a young 
Armenian tenor, Armand Tokatyan, as Turiddu, who re- 
vealed a voice of beautiful quality which he used with much 
taste and finish. His intonation and diction were splendid 
and he never resorted to forcing or shouting—as some of 
the older tenors do. Mr. Tokatyan should have success with 
the company. Frances Peralta did some excellent singing 
as Santuzza. Her voice was rich and sympathetic and her 
top notes clear and ringing. Marion Telva was a velvety 
voiced Lola, Grace Anthony a satisfactory Lucia, and Millo 
Picco the Alfio. The fine ensemble work added to the gen- 
eral enjoyment of the performance. 

In the Leoncavallo opera, Pagliacci, Giuseppe Danise won 
a big ovation after his superb rendition of the prologue, 
which the audience, by its insistent applause, showed very 
clearly it wanted repeated. Mr. Danise was in fine fettle 
and justly earned the warm reception he was accorded. 
Marie Sundelius was a clear and sweet voiced Nedda, sing- 
ing the Bird Song with much charm, while Morgan Kings- 
ton came in for his share of the audience’s favor after hi 
big aria. Bada and Reschiglian were effective as Beppe and 
Silvio. Bamboschek conducted both performances with skill 
and aplomb. 
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afternoon, November 19. It is such recitals as these that 
stimulate the children’s interest in music. They are valua- 
ble lessons in music appreciation and show what a wealth of 
really music there is to interest the juvenile mind. 
And while. attractive to the children they also appeal to 
the grown-ups. Some of the selections presented on this 
occasion were legitimate recital numbers. The program, 
given by Adelaide Fischer, soprano; Manton Marble, bari- 
tone, and Gottfried Federlein, pianist, opened with a duet 
by Miss Fischer and Mr. Marble. In the second group Miss 
Fischer transported her audience on a “magic carpet” to 
France, Russia, Spain, the Southland, and back to New 
York. A des Oiseaux, by Hiie, Pirate Dreams, by Huer- 
ter, and De H’ant, a Negro folk song by Burleigh, pleased 
especially. Miss Fischer’s voice is a very clear soprano of 
sweet quality, her diction is clear, and she interpreted in 
such a way as to hold the close attention of the children. Mr. 
Federlein played a group consisting of Grieg’s Végelein, 
the Sandman’s Song and Prayer from Humperdinck’s fairy 
opera, Hansel and Gretel, and Pan, by Godard. A sub- 
tle and unconscious compliment came from one of the yo 
listeners. Mr. Federlein told about the different kinds o! 
birds that might be heard in the Grieg number, the little 
pewees, the big pelicans, and so on. After he had played a 
few bars, a little girl in one of the boxes said to her mother 
(but so all could hear), “That does sound just like pewees, 
doesn’t it?” Mr. Marble, with his pleasing baritone voice 
and easy manner also delighted the youngsters. [When he 
announced that he would sing one of the Kipling Just 
So Stories, a little boy called out to him with spontaneous 
enthusiasm, “Oh, I just love that!” His diction and ability 
to tell a story were admirably proved in this song. Other 
songs were an old English air, a Banjo Song (Sidney Ho- 
mer), A Nonsense Rhyme (Margaret Lang) and Come to 
the Fair (Easthope Martin). The program was concluded 
with a very catchy duet, The Crafty Crocodile, by Trevalsa. 
The audience was small but appreciative. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 


Alexander Siloti, who, since his arrival in America, has 
established himself firmly in New York and throughout 
the United States as a master pianist, gave his first recital 
of the season on Saturday afternoon, in Aeolian 
Hall. As was expected, the hall was filled to capacity 
with an audience largely consisting of professional mu- 
sicians and music students, who applauded the concert giver 
to the echo. Aside from all the outstanding qualities of his 
playing, such as a surprising technical equipment, poetic 
feeling, a tone of great charm and carrying power, his 
musicianship above all was the downward feature of his 
highly finished performance. 

He opened the program with a group of Bach numbers, 
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comprising: Fantasia in C minor, Gigue in B flat, Organ 
choral prelude in E minor, and prelude to cantata No. 29 in 
D, all of which he rendered in a dignified and majestic 
manner. His second group was. devoted to Liszt: Bene- 
diction de Dieu dans la Solitude, Au Bord d’Une Source, I! 
Penserosa and St. Francis Walking on the Waters. It 
is needless to dwell minutely on Mr. Siloti’s playing of his 
own teacher’s works. Suffice it to say, his readings were 
highly intelligent and extraordinarily interesting. The 
Chopin group contained: Nocturne C minor, Etude in F 
minor, op. 25, and Fantaisie, all beautifully played and 
which received the universal approval of his hearers. 

His closing group was made up of compositions by Roger- 
Ducasse, Ravel, Liadoff and Rubinstein. At the close of 
the program the audience flocked to the front of the 
stage and demanded encore after encore. 

The New York Tribune said: “Siloti inspires mixed emo- 
tions in his audience. Considering that Siloti is looked upon 
as one of the masters of contemporary Russian musicians, 
his pianoforte recital contained features, both of compo- 
sition and performance, calculated to cause astonishment 
among seasoned concert goers. That all of his listeners 
were not of this class was made plain by several flatter- 
ing outbreaks of applause which occurred at places mis- 
takenly accepted as the conclusion of familiar pieces.” 
Richard Aldrich in the New York Times commented: 
“Mr. Siloti played Bach’s Fantasia in C minor, with oc- 
tave amplifications of his own that seemed suitable; a 
gravely beautiful choral prelude for organ in E minor 
transcribed by Szanto, the gigue from the partita in B 
flat, and his own transcription of the prelude to the can- 
tata, Wir danken dir Gott, better known in the form of 
an unaccompanied solo for the violin a tone higher. Mr. 
Siloti plays Bach’s music in the poetical manner that befits 
it, . . . He plays Liszt’s music with the knowledge 
that belongs to one of the few remaining Liszt pupils.” 
Max Smith in the New York American stated: “Siloti 
with piano, casts spell at first recital. Veteran Russian 
holds audience close to his heart with Liszt compositions.” 
The New York Herald remarked: “This distinguished 
player reappeared here in various concerts last season after 
an absence of twenty-four years. Yesterday he was heard 
by an audience which filled the auditorium. Enthusiasm 
ran high throughout the program.” 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Sunday concerts now have become especially popular in 
the metropolis, and when their programs contain Wagner 
selections there seems to be no limit to the number of 
listeners who try to crowd into the halls. Last Sunday the 
Philharmonic gave a group of four Wagner compositions— 
the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, Sounds of the 
Forest from Siegfried, the Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer, and the Ride of the Valkyries, from Die Walkure. 

Conductor Stransky and his men were in their best vein 
and delighted the audience with spirited and tasteful per- 
formances. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, read reverently 
and convincingly, and Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimini, 
a propulsive rendering, completed the attractive program. 








| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Emma Calvé, Soprano, November 5 


Herald World 
Mme. Calvé was happiest yes- Her singing of Gounod’s 
terday in her singing of the Stances de Sapho were a little 
nod music, . . . She was disappointing, . . . She came 
less comfortable in some of her triumphantly into her own in a 
songs, group of songs with piano ac- 
companiment. 


Rosa Raisa, Soprano, November 5 


Evening Post 
Thrilled her hearers again and 
ain with the beauty and color 
of her rich tones, 


Evening World 


The high voice yesterday 
seemed to lack the beauty and 
color it once had. 


Barbara Maurel, Soprano, November 6 


Tribune World 
Her tone had a pleasing qual- There was a 
ity, clear and usually without youghness in 
roughness. singing. 


ood deal of 
iss Maurel’s 


Norman Johnston, Baritone, November 6 


World 
His voice is rather dry. 


American 
Mr. Johnston has a good voice 
of lyric calibre. 


Elsie Raymond, Soprano, November 7 
Evening World Herald 
A program of songs not tos Miss Raymond’s vocal powers 
difficult. . rom which she vere hardly equal to the exact- 
emerged creditably. ag demands of her program. 


Paderewski Begins Historic Tour 


Ignace Paderewski, after five years’ absence from the 
concert stage, opened his tour in Worcester, Mass., with 
a recital on November 9. It is needless to say that he re- 
ceived an ovation. Following are a few extracts from 
Boston and Worcester papers: 

Ignace Paderewski achieved an overwhelming triumph at the 
first of the sixty concerts he will five this season in the United 
States, this evening in Mechanics Hall. The writer does not re- 
member any demonstration extended him in the last twenty years 
which equalled the enthusiasm shown by the audience this evening. 

The outstanding fact of his recital was his superb physical con- 
dition, his mastery of all his resources, great beauty of tone, seldom 
forced as Paderewski was inclined to do when he last played in 
the United States in 1916, and a virtuoso fire that carried every- 
thing before it. He remains the anlqee personality among virtuosos. 
His reclaim in world nag greatly as it may have spread his 
fame, was not responsible for his success this evening. He wrought 
a familiar spell and that spell was as puissant as ever,—Olin Downes, 
Boston Post, November 10. 








Not for years has an artist been awarded such an ovation in 
Worcester as was given Ignace Jan Paderewski, world-famed com- 
poser-pianist, last night. If there were those who questioned Pade- 
rewski’s claim after so long a retirement, as peer of the pianoforte 
world of music, their doubts must have wavered under the per- 
suasion of the first number. His return brings back something im- 
mortal to the public which has been lost awhile, and the power of 
his art rises again as a triumphant source of inspiration, joining 
the older school of musicians with the new generation.—Worcester 
Evening Gazette, November 10. 


It is difficult to see how he could ever have played better than 
last night. Certain it is that in many phases of his art he is unap- 
proached if not unapproachable. No one can make a great work of 
technical formidability so vitally interesting as Paderewski. None 
can surpass him in overlaying a theme with golden embroidery of 
melody. None can exceed him in the vigor of a climax and few 
can equal his singing tone.—Worcester Post, November 10. 





A refreshened Paderewski has returned to the concert hall; a 
Paderewski in the full exercise of the power of his later years, 
newly and strangely resuming one or another attribute of an earlier 
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PADEREWSKI 


prime; newly and keenly whetting his sixties of the calendar with a 
zest that his thirties not always knew. . . . His memory holds 
clear and true; seldom in private, never in public, need he set 
score upon piano-rack. He Ends no reason to diminish the length, 
scope, executions of the programs that he has long set his audi- 
ences and himself. . . . To the eye the Paderewski of the concert- 
hall, 1922, is little changed from the remembered Paderewski of the 
recitals of 1916; while that change is for the better.—H. T. P., 
Boston Evening Transcript, November 10, 


LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 26) 
applicant as being proper minded, and place him beyond 
the pale of aspersion. After all, a teacher's reputation is 
gained by results. This reputation comes with experience 
plus a little good luck, and the moral and social standing 
of such a citizen in the community in which he works. 

In order to gain this approval it is obvious that a great 
amount of work must be done at considerable expense ta 
the individual. Is it not true that such teachers would 
demand a very high compensation for their service? 
What would happen to the child of the parent whose 
income is very limited and who could not afford to pay 
for this superior service? Until a pupil has acquired some 
means of self support he is dependent upon his parents. 
In this city countless thousands of children of all ages 
would be deprived of the opportunity to develop a love 
and appreciation of good music beyond the preparatory 
work done in the public schools, and would be unable to 
obtain competent vocal or insirumental instruction. 

Would the requirement of a license or approval mean 
that the teachers who, while ably qualified to perform 
teaching service for young children, are still charging a 
very small rate for their service, would have to discon- 
tinue? A rigid insistence on licensing teachers might de- 
feat the purpose of encouraging all children to follow 
some form of music in order that a broader culture and 
fuller inspiration might enter their lives. 

** * 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The following telegram outlines the history of the license 
in San Francisco: 





San Francisco, Cal., November 17. 
To the Musical Courier; 

San Francisco teachers were licensed according 
to income, from twelve dollars annually up, for 
about two years until last May, when law was 
repealed after considerable fight. No tax now, 

(Signed) Se_sy C. OpreNHEIMER. 


Additional Dates for ‘Harriet Van Emden 


During the early part of November, Harriet Van Emden 
filled the following dates: 8, The Hague, Holland; 13, 
Rotterdam; 18, Amsterdam. Some of her future engage- 
ments are: November 23, Berlin, Germany; 25, Leipsic; 
30, Hamburg; December 3, Munchen; 6, Cologne; 9, Stutt- 
gart; 11, Frankfort. 

Miss Van Emden is having much success abroad in her 
appearances, both with public and critics. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—The address of Cecil Cowles, 
the pianist who gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall in 1920. Information will be appre- 
ciated by “S. J. K.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


pianos to sub-let on part-time basis. 
Groups of houses 
Make all applications to office, 41 West 
Ninth Street; Telephone, Stuyvesant 1321. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


centrally located. Chicago, Ill. 


Musicat Courter, 825 Orchestra Hall, 


telephone; $150 per month. Call: 435 
West End Avenue (Eighty-first street) 








TEACHERS—Unusual opportunity for ad- 
vanced pupils; sopranos and contraltos to 
join choral society conducted by one of 
New York’s best known leaders. Address 
“R. J. A.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Fine old Italian violin, excep- 
tional tone. ; c 
($500.00). Slight reduction if sold quickly. 
Also new mandolin, inlaid, and heavy 
leather case, thirty dollars ($30.00) 
by appointment. Telephone, Circle 1635. 


tails apply Civil 


Price five hundred dollars Washington, D. C 


A music teacher for the Indian Service is 
wanted, American citizen, man or woman. hci 
Applications close November 21. 

Service Commission, 


or phone: Schuyler 8743. 





For de- é 
A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 





. Shown 








THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 
York. Resident and non-resident studios. 


Fire places, steam heat, electric light, 
private baths; also excellent maid, il 
and telephone 





service. Lease necessary. 
Piano studios with Steinway Grand Chicago. 


ACTIVE PIANIST AND TEACHER of 
international reputation desires position 
for one or two days a week in school, 
college or conservatory in suburb of or 
within easy reach and not too far from 

Address 


ing in suburbs. 


York. 


ACCOMPANIST desires to become affili- 
ated on part time with studio in New 
York. Would also consider accompany- 

Address “R. A.,” care of 

Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 


their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge, $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 








“Pianist,” care of 


STUDIO TO LET — Completely 
nished, with grand piano, private bath, 
kitchenette, day bed, two large closets, 


Electric Recording Laboratories, 


fur- Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 57) 











BOOKS 


“AT SIGHT OF GOLD” 


In “At Sight of Gold,” Cynthia Lombardi has written a 
straightforward old-fashioned love story which, needless to 
say, turns out happily at the end, after many dramatic 
adventures for all the characters concerned. Anyone who 
likes a straight, adventurous story, told in a straightforward 
and adventurous way, will enjoy it. It is noticed in these 
pages because one of its principal characters is a young girl 
whose successful debut at the Metropolitan Opera is de- 
scribed. Miss Lombardi deserves particular praise for this 
portion of the book because she succeeded in doing what 
so few authors are capable of—writing about musical affairs 
in an intelligent and correct way so that it can be read by 
a musician or one familiar with goings-on at the Metro- 
politan, without the feeling that the author has no idea 
whereof he writes. 


MUSIC 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 


“RESURGAM” (Oratorio) 

Heury Hadley’s name is one of the best known in Amer- 
ica, for ever since his early days as organist of Garden 
City Cathedral, later at All Soul’s Unitarian, New York, 
then conductor in Germany, and later conductor on the 
Pacific Coast, this extended experience has kept him be- 
fore the public of the United States, not to mention his 
now being assistant conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as well as conductor of summer con- 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York. Natural in- 
clination to composition later grew into a strong urge, 
encouraged by winning various cash prizes for orchestral 
and choral works, so that in course of time important works 
stand to his credit. j 

One of the largest of these is “Resurgam,” just printed 
by Oliver Ditson Company, written for the semi-centen- 
nial of the Cincinnati May Festival Association, to be held 
in May, 1923. It is a setting of a lofty text by Louise 
Ayres Garnett, singing of Birth, Life, Death and Re-birth, 
taking an hour and a half for performance, with soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass solo-voices, a children’s chorus (al- 
ways a feature of the Cincinnati Festivals) and mixed 
chorus, the composition covering 140 pages. 

“Op. 98” and “Dedicated to the memory of my dear 
father” are printed at the outset; enough said. A mys- 
terious slow movement begins the work, these twenty meas- 
ures moving into the opening chorus, “Out of the dust,” 
a dignfied, appealing series of harmonies. A little pas- 
sage between measures gets attention because of the se- 
ries of ascending sevenths to major, when the orchestra 
(or organ) plays the leading melody, of lyric design. There 
follows a faster portion leading into a double chorus of im- 
posing effect, with a high G, G sharp, A, in which the 
introductory mysterious chorus becomes triumphant, the 
orchestra intoning the first theme in big chords: It works 
into great dramatic strength, and reaches a climax on a 
high B for the double chorus, to the text “My spirit sings 
within me.” “Love supreme and light of light,” an alto 
solo, comes next, this being a roneull, graceful, very singa- 
ble setting of the text, the range encompassing low C to 
high F, and ending softly. There follows a charming 
interlude-scherzo, a chorus of children’s voices, two to four 
vocal parts, all light and playful, with bells ringing. The 
chief theme is almost a menuet, changing into groups sing- 
ing “Ring-around-a-rosie.” A charming section is that 
beginning “And the earth-folk seeing the golden fruit, 
think a star is falling,” where the music reminds one of the 
Venusberg music in “Tannhauser.” This children’s chorus 
is to be had separately. Part II opens with noisy brass and 
full orchestra, leading into a baritone solo, “Into the noon 
of labor I go forth.” It goes into a lovely cantilena, sung 
quietly, “Listen thro’ mine ears,” coming to a climax in 
praise of the Giver of All. A _ solo-quartet of beautiful 
harmony follows, much of it sung without accompaniment, 
with now and then a solo-strain on violin or cello, and 
reaching fine climax, the soprano singing high B. Part 
III, Death, comes next, a horn solo opening it, with soft- 
playing clarinet, divided cellos, a kettle-drum, bass clarinet, 
etc., leading into a semi-chorus, and this in turn into a 
full chorus, sung allegro. The double chorus comes on 
the words, “The winds arise and shout,” a male chorus 
sings “Into the night no planet speeds its glory,” and the 
English horn which follows introduces the soprano solo, 
“Why hast thou hidden thyself?” It proceeds dra- 
matically, with allusion to the heat of hell, bitternees and 
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, the counterfeit of death, with climax-note high B. 
fine, perfectly splendid, are the two pages of soprano 
solo following, a tranquil, appealing melody, true music, 
sure of itself. The semi-chorus which follows, pictures 
the hush of night in soft gentle-moving music. “When 
sleeping shall my eyelids close” is the next number, sung a 
capella by semi-chorus, not easy because of considerable 
modulations, and singing (also soprano obligato solo). “It 
was good to live, it is good to die.” It ends seriously with 
the men singing softly “I only know that I must sleep.” 
This chorus is dated “Easter Sunday, 1922,” which shows 
that Composer Hadley, true to many years of habit as 
church organist, works Sundays, even holiday-Sundays! 
Part IV consists of the Re-birth, a fine tenor solo open- 
ing with joyousness, later agitated, the orchestra assum- 
ing large importance, and going to a high B flat at the 
splendid close. 

The final chorus, “Praise Thee,” begins without pause, 
a double chorus in C major, full of variety, some of it 
unaccompanied, introducing also an organ, male chorus, 
women’s chorus and ending with a fugue on a Handelian- 
like subject. The basses sing this fugal subject, “Home to 
the voice that sang me, home to the breast of God.” It 
is full of vigor, spontaneous, and proceeds on accepted lines, 
the tenors singing the “Answer,” followed by altos and 
lastly the sopranos. There is a “stretto,” and all comes 
to triumphant conclusion, with the chorus singing a high 
C, holding it for three measures. Horns blare, tympani 
pound, strings saw vigorously, and there is a climax which 
should shake the building when this important work is 
sung in Cincinnati next May. One thing is sure. no choral 
body should attempt this work unless schooled, able singers 
are available, for it measures difficulties worth surmounting, 
needs singers with voice, intelligence and range: Given 
these, and Henry Hadley’s work will achieve immense 
success; we are willing to go on record now, in November, 
1922, six months before its performance, to that effect! 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA (Mixed Voices) 


H. Brooks Day, “Harry” as some of us knew him (he 
died at Peterboro, N. H., July 5, 1921, not far from the 
MacDowell colony), sings to us from the grave in this 
melodious work, his op. 37, being for soprano and tenor 
solos and mixed chorus, with piano or organ accompani- 
ment. Eighty pages long, the posthumous work has many 
very superior interesting phases, and none of it is very 
difficult. His own church (St Luke's Protestant Episco- 
pal, Brooklyn), had a choir of men and boys, and he may 
ave had them in mind when composing the opus. Ac- 
cordingly he made it singable, tuneful, practical, ‘with 
everything well planned, suited to average capacity of city 
choirs, and the result is as stated. One misses an index 
in the work, which begins with the text best known as a 
hymn, “It came upon the midnight clear, that glorious song 
of old.” No hint is given as to the author of the words; 
they may be by Day himself, for he had many poetic 
as well as musical gifts. “The Angel” is for tenor. recita- 
tive and solo, followed by an instrumental intermezzo, which 
is almost a menuet. “Sleep, Holy Babe” is a charmingly 
rhythmic trio for women’s voices, followed by a tenor fo 
soprano) solo and chorus, “All My Heart This Night Re- 
joices.” Part II begins with what might almost be a love- 
song, so lyric and fluent is it, to the text, “And there 
were in the same country,” for high voice. The finale 
tells of the angel and the multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying “Glory to God,” etc. As a gen- 
eral thing, the part-writing is for four voices straight, 
but occasionally two soprano or two bass parts appear: 
One may expect of a pupil of Rheinberger fluent, melo- 
dious music and contrapuntal knowledge, and this is ex- 
emplified in the Day work, which is well worth the atten- 
tion of choirmasters looking for a Christmas cantata, 
not as big as an oratorio, but with a capable solo-soprano 
or tenor. Dedicated “To my friends, Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Elms.” : F. W. R. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 


“RIDE OF THE COWBOY” and “SPANISH ¢ 
SERENADE” 


Gertrude Ross is known as the composer of much music 
which is descriptive of the great West, and “Ride of the 
Cowboy” begins with what sounds like a “whoopee” of 
the cowboy, scale-figures, followed by a verv rhythmical, 
spontaneous, definitely-made series of fast and loud chords 
in octaves, ‘with big climax and hurry-up scale close. “To 
Wager Swayne” The serenade has the true Spanish lilt, 
in minor, with guitar-like figure in the bass accompaniment ; 
it runs into major, cheerfully happy, then to minor again, 
and ends crisply. Neat, well-made “character-music,” 
about third grade. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 

“A LITTLE LOVE SONG,” “BERCEUSE,” “BUTTER- 
FLIES,” “IDYLLIO,” “ON THE PLAYGROUND” 
and “PLAYING TAG” (for Piano) 

Six little pieces of easy nature, carrying out in musical 
tones the ideas of their titles, by H. Alexander Matthews. 
The love-song is sweet music, with some temperamental 
outburst, if not much; the berceuse is a real cradle-song, 
soothingly rhythmical; “On the Playground” is a scherzo 
in G major, of two pages, and the tag-piece is built on an 
ascending figure in the right hand, closely followed by 
the left in imitation; ‘this occurs every four measures, so 
the idea of “tag” is epitomized, for the left hand con- 
stantly chases the right. The pieces are provided with 
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fingering and pedaling, so making them especially desirable 
for teachers, who are generally too busy themselves to do 
all this marking. 


“DANCING A TARANTELLA” (for Piano) 


Cedric W. Lamont names this “second grade piece,” which 
means a pri! of two winters’ study should be able to 
play it. It is in the tempo and spirit one associates with 
the tarantella, that fast Italian dance which was supposed 
to cure the deadly tarantula’s bite. It beginss in minor 
and ends (only one page long) in happy major, as if the 
dance had come to the desired ending. ‘Fingered and 
marked with appropriate signs of expression. F. W. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“AIRE VARIE” (for Violin) 

This is a short piece for violin in the first position, key 
of G, consisting of a simple melody and followed with- 
out pause by four variations. It is a nice little piece, ef- 
fective and not difficult, with arco, pizzicato, saltato, etc., 
the whole showing good musicianship and taste, such as 
one can expect from Carl V. Lachmund, the Yonkers pi- 
anist and pedagogue. 


“VALSE” IN A (for Piano) 

That young pianistic genius, Mischa Levitzki, calls this 
waltz opus 2, and so registers the fact of previous compos- 
ing. It is a very bright four page piece, largely in double 
notes for the right hand, the main thing containing the 
melody with descending chromatic scale. Certain disso- 
nances, staccato thirds and a counter-melody of cello-like 
effect in the left hand, all this is worth mentioning. The 
piece is about grade three and is very graceful and sure 
to make its way. Why not send us opus 1 and any fol- 
lowing compositions? 

(E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB COLLECTION 
(Male Choruses) 

Numbers twenty-seven to thirty-four, issued by the 
Schirmer firm in the collection of Glee Club Male Choruses, 
include works arranged by Dr. Archibald T. Davidson, 
selected from choral works by Josquin Des Pres, Gregorio 
Allegri, Giacomo Carissimi, Johann Sebastian Bach, Jo- 
hannes Brahms and Peter Cornelius. That by Des Pres 
was composed long before pagan veel Columbus discov- 
ered America (this composer was born A. D. 1445) and 
is an “Ave Verum Corpus” in G major, slow and dignified 
music, with much imitation and contrapuntal figuration in 
the second bass. “Miserere,” by Allegri, it is very evident, 
was the progenitor of Verdi’s “Miserere,” for there is 
the same series of chords in it’ Three choruses by Bach 
consist of chorals which are sung to this day in German 
Lutheran churches; one of them is from the cantata, 
“Sleepers Awake.” A Suabian folk song is sweet and pretty, 
with comparatively simple harmonies, considering that it 
was that arch-harmonist Brahms who so arranged it. “Sala- 
maleikum” is for baritone solo, with four-part male chorus, 
from the opera “Barber of Bagdad” by Peter Cornelius. 
This is a rousing work, with modern expression, lots of 
swing, all of it most effective, the baritone solo ranging 
from low C sharp to high E. All the works in this series 
of male choruses show the practiced and skillful hand of 
Thomas Whitney Surette and Dr. Davison. F.W. R. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
TWO SONGS BY WERNER JOSTEN 

“A Winter Dream” (Wintertraum) and “Robert of Lin- 
coln” are the titles of two new songs by Werner Josten. 
The former is set to a German poem by Joseph von Eichen- 
dorff, the latter to William Cullen Bryant’s familiar short 
lyric of the bobolink. Both are very singable. Mr. Josten 
knows how to write for the voice. The “Winter Dream” 
suggests Brahms in atmosphere. “Robert of Lincoln” is a 
bright, lively, ingenious, short song, especially good for an 
encore number. 

“A ROBIN” 

This short song by Alexander MacFadyen is dedicated to 
Irene Williams and demands just thé sort of a voice that 
she has, one that can jump and take the climax on B above 
the staff. Extremely effective for anyone who can sing it. 
There is a cleverly made, feather-light accompaniment. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


“THE CHOIRMASTER’S GUIDE” 


During the past few months, this publishing house has 
issued several guides similar to this one, for the various 
compositions in their extensive catalog. They should prove 
invaluable to all classes of musicians. This, their latest 
for the choirmaster, is a practical classification of the 
Protestant Church music issued by them. handy little 
volume compiled and edited by Edward Shippen Barnes. 
The book is for those who have not large and well supplied 
music stores available. A worthy object but, on the other 
hand, those of us who are more fortunate find the Guide 
of equal assistance. It is confusing and tiresome to look 
through great quantities of music when one has only a 
vague idea of what would be suitable for the immediate 
need or the limitations. So how simple it is with the hun- 
dreds of suggestions which can be obtained from cata- 
logues of this kind! 

Every selection is marked as to difficulty, also noting all 
solos, and music for every occasion in the Protestant ser- 
vice. This publication will be sent free upon request. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
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the fact that: 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Strs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so wuquestionshly superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


a | 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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